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PREFACE 

The  following  interview  is  one  of  a  series  of  tape-recorded  memoirs  in  the 
California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project.   The  series  has  been 
designed  to  study  the  political  activities  of  a  representative  group  of  California 
women  who  became  active  in  politics  during  the  years  between  the  passage  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  amendment  and  the  current  feminist  movement — roughly  the  years 
between  1920  and  1965.  They  represent  a  variety  of  views:   conservative, 
moderate,  liberal,  and  radical,  although  most  of  them  worked  within  the  Demo 
cratic  and  Republican  parties.   They  include  elected  and  appointed  officials  at 
national,  state,  and  local  governmental  levels.   For  many  the  route  to  leadership 
was  through  the  political  party — primarily  those  divisions  of  the  party  reserved 
for  women. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  political  level  attained,  these  women  have  all 
worked  in  election  campaigns  on  behalf  of  issues  and  candidates.   They  have 
raised  funds,  addressed  envelopes,  rung  doorbells,  watched  polls,  staffed  offices, 
given  speeches,  planned  media  coverage,  and  when  permitted,  helped  set  policy. 
While  they  enjoyed  many  successes,  a  few  also  experienced  defeat  as  candidates 
for  public  office. 

Their  different  family  and  cultural  backgrounds,  their  social  attitudes,  and 
their  personalities  indicate  clearly  that  there  is  no  typical  woman  political 
leader;  their  candid,  first-hand  observations  and  their  insights  about  their 
experiences  provide  fresh  source  material  for  the  social  and  political  history 
of  women  in  the  past  half  century. 

In  a  broader  framework  their  memoirs  provide  valuable  insights  into  the 
political  process  as  a  whole.   The  memoirists  have  thoughtfully  discussed  details 
of  party  organization  and  the  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  served  the  party. 
They  have  analysed  the  process  of  selecting  party  leaders  and  candidates,  running 
campaigns,  raising  funds,  and  drafting  party  platforms,  as  well  as  the  more  subtle 
aspects  of  political  life  such  as  maintaining  harmony  and  coping  with  fatigue, 
frustration,  and  defeat.   Perceived  through  it  all  are  the  pleasures  of  friend 
ships,  struggles,  and  triumphs  in  a  common  cause. 

The  California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project  has  been  financed 
by  both  an  outright  and  a  matching  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.   Matching  funds  were  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  component  of  the  project,  by  the  Columbia  and  Fairtree 
Foundations,  and  by  individuals  who  were  interested  in  supporting  memoirs  of  their 
friends  and  colleagues.   In  addition,  funds  from  the  California  State  Legislature- 
sponsored  Knight-Brown  Era  Governmental  History  Project  made  it  possible  to 
increase  the  research  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  interviews  in  which  there  was 
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a  meshing  of  the  woman's  political  career  with  the  topics  being  studied  in  the 
Knight-Brown  project.   Professors  Judith  Blake  Davis,  Albert  Lepawsky,  and 
Walton  Bean  have  served  as  principal  investigators  during  the  period  July  1975- 
December  1977  that  the  project  was  underway.   This  series  is  the  second  phase 
of  the  Women  in  Politics  Oral  History  Project,  the  first  of  which  dealt  with 
the  experiences  of  eleven  women  who  had  been  leaders  and  rank-and-f ile  workers 
in  the  suffrage  movement. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  the  West  and  the 
nation.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart, 
Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library.   Interviews  were  conducted  by  Amelia  R.  Fry, 
Miriam  Stein,  Gabrielle  Morris,  Malca  Chall,  Fern  Ingersoll,  and  Ingrid  Scobie. 

Malca  Chall,  Project  Director 

Women  in  Politics  Oral  History  Project 

Willa  Baum,  Department  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

15  November  1979 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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The  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  Component  of  the  California  Women  Political  Leaders 

Oral  History  Project 

In  four  volumes,  in  process 

Volume  I:    The  Political  Campaigns 

Discussion  primarily  of  the  1950  Senate  campaign  and  defeat,  in 
interviews  with  Tilford  E.  Dudley,  India  T.  Edwards,  Leo  Goodman, 
Kenneth  R.  Harding,  Judge  Byron  F.  Lindsley,  Helen  Lustig,  William 
Malone,  Alvin  P.  Meyers,  and  Frank  Rogers. 

Volume  II:   The  Congress  years,  1944-1950 

Discussion  of  organization  and  staffing;  legislation  on  migrant 
labor,  land,  power  and  water,  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy, 
foreign  policy,  the  United  Nations,  social  welfare,  and  economics, 
in  interviews  with  Juanita  E.  Barbee,  Rachel  S.  Bell,  Albert  S. 
Cahn,  Margery  Cahn,  Evelyn  Chavoor,  Lucy  Kramer  Cohen,  Arthur 
Goldschmidt,  Elizabeth  Wickenden  Goldschmidt,  Chester  E.  Holifield, 
Charles  Hogan,  Mary  Keyserling,  and  Philip  J.  Noel-Baker. 

Volume  III:  Family,  Friends,  and  the  Theater:  The  years  Before  and  After  Politics 

Discussion  of  Helen  and  Melvyn  Douglas  and  their  activities  at  home 
with  their  family  and  among  friends,  and  their  work  in  the  theater 
and  movies,  in  interviews  with  Fay  Bennett,  Walter  Gahagan,  Cornelia 
C.  Palms,  Walter  R.  Pick,  and  Alis  DeSola. 

Volume  IV:   Congresswoman,  Actress,  and  Opera  Singer 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  discusses  her  background  and  childhood;  Barnard 
College  education;  Broadway,  theater  and  opera  years;  early  political 
organization  and  Democratic  party  work;  the  congressional  campaigns, 
supporters;  home  and  office  in  Washington;  issues  during  the  Congress 
years,  1944-50;  the  1950  Senate  campaign  against  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
and  aftermath;  women  and  independence;  occupations  since  1950;  speaking 
engagements,  travel  to  Russia,  South  America,  Liberia  inauguration, 
civic  activities,  life  in  Vermont. 


November  1979 


INTRODUCTION  by  Sandra  Elaine  Cox 


In  a  relationship  with  the  immediate  family,  there  are  many  emotional 
factors  that  come  into  play.   It.  is  frequently  difficult  to  ferret  out  rational 
and  emotional  feelings.   As  I  began  to  ponder  this  introduction  of  Odessa  Brown 
Cox,  a  kaleidoscope  of  ideas  and  words  passed  through  my  head.   I  frantically 
sought  out  one  word  to  summarize  her  total  being.   This  is  an  impossibility. 
Words  that  come  to  mind  are:  adventurer,  explorer,  progressive,  compassionate, 
leader,  motivator,  alterego,  innovator  and  mentor.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  titles  that  could  be  given  to  the  person  that  we  call  "Mother."  For 
the  first  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  our  life,  her  role  was  somewhat 
traditional.   She  provided  the  parameter  by  which  we  existed.   Her  loyal 
confederate,  our  father,  was  the  back-up  squadron,  called  into  action  whenever 
necessary.   There  was  always  a  united  front  in  their  strategic  plans. 

Our  childhood  was  filled  with  the  things  that  were  felt  necessary  to  make 
us  International,  and  knowledgeable  about  ourselves,  our  people,  the  nation  and 
the  world.  Even  though  our  mother  worked,  we  were  supervised  by  her  when  not 
in  school.   We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  family  business  next  dorr  to 
our  home.   Therefore,  it  was  just  like  having  one's  mother  at  home.   My  mother's 
occupation  afforded  her  the  latitude  of  a  flexible  schedule.  Hence,  when  the 
need  arose,  to  transport  us  to  Dance  Theatre,  music  lessons,  or  day  camp,  work 
was  not  a  factor.   Our  father  totally  supported  our  exposure  to  the  world, 
henceforth,  he  facilitated  our  mother's  absences  from  work. 

In  1956,  we  moved  our  home  away  from  the  original  Dry  Cleaners.   It  was 
not  difficult  for  our  mother  to  monitor  our  after-school  activities.   To  this 
day,  my  sisters  and  I  have  open  communication  channels  with  our  mother.   Mainly 
because  there  was  one  statement  that  has  permeated  our  lives,  "How  was  your  day 
(at  school  or  work)?"  This  was  not  a  rhetorical  salutation,  but  was  a  genuine 
question.   Our  responses  were  listened  to,  commented  on,  and  meaningful  dialogue 
did  ensue.   This  one  question  helped  to  fulfill  some  of  our  basic  human  needs: 
feeling  of  self -worth,  self-esteem,  the  value  of  our  existence. 

I  would  like  to  embellish  some  of  the  parameters  that  were  alluded  to 
earlier.  Since  beyond  recollection,  equal  rights  for  Blacks  has  been  the 
battle  cry  of  our  family.   This  strong  stance  has  not  always  been  popular  pre- 
1965-   The  thought  comes  to  mind  of  an  experience  in  my  sixth  grade  year  of 
school.   There  were  many  creative-writing  assignments.   Whenever  I  wrote  of 
my  personal  experiences,  I  made  reference  to  members  of  my  race  as  Negroes. 
My  parents  always  taught  me  to  write  it  with  the  capital  letter  "N".   This  led 
to  criticism  from  teachers  and  peers.   At  that  time,  I  began  to  wonder,  why  is 
it  always,  that  my  family  has  to  be  so  progressive:  We  were  Negro,  when  they 
were  colored.  We  were  Afro-American,  when  they  were  Negro.   We  are  African 
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Peoples,  when  they  are  Black.   We  believe  that  Blackness  is  not  the  hue  of 
your  complexion,  but  the  state  of  your  mind.   My  sisters  and  I  have  always 
been  taught  to  not  follow  the  role  of  the  proverbial  ostrich — but  to  continue 
to  "march  to  the  beat  of  a  different  drummer."  It  is  not  that  we  like  to 
march  to  a  different  cadence,  but  it  is  that  the  syncopation  we  hear  is  not 
the  same . 

From  the  years  of  Dance  Theatre,  music  lessons  and  day  camp,  Interna 
tionalism  has  been  stressed.   Hence  the  issue  of  "Human  Rights"  has  been  our 
concern  as  a  family.   My  maternal  grandfather  fought  for  human  and  civil  rights 
in  the  "Heart  of  Dixie"  in  the  1920s  and  '30s.   And  when  he  died,  he  passed 
the  torch  on  to  my  mother.   This  is  one  of  the  many  torches  that  she  has 
carried  in  her  life.   The  equality  of  women  was  another  torch  that  she  has 
carried  and  passed  along  to  her  daughters.   But  long  before  women's  rights 
became  popular  rhetoric ,  Raymond  and  Odessa  Cox  were  teaching  their  daughters 
to  become  self-sufficient ,  educated  and  knowledgeable  about  their  total 
environment:  politically,  socially,  economically,  or  otherwise. 

I  guess  if  I  were  to  summarize  my  mother's  life  story,  and  not  to 
emphasize  her  contributions  to  humanity,  I  would  have  done  her  the  greatest 
injustice.  For  to  live  life  and  not  to  have  improved  it  in  some  way,  would 
be  a  wasted  life  in  her  opinion.   She  felt  her  responsibility  to  her  daughters 
was  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 


Sandra  Elaine  Cox 


6  March  1978 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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INTRODUCTION  -  "Oh  I  Was  In  Warsaw..."  by  Agnes  Moreland  Jackson 


How  does  one  know  that  seemingly  ordinary  acquaintances  are  etching 
their  own  permanence  in  humankind's  annals  of  noteworthy  persons  and  signifi 
cant  deeds?  How  could  I  have  guessed  in  early  1965  the  rich  reward  to  be  had 
from  giving  a  ride  to  the  slightly  overweight,  grammatically  unpolished  but 
powerfully  effective,  rhetorically  brilliant  woman  who  was  obviously  the 
leader  of  a  community  delegation  that  had  just  petitioned  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Education?   Of  course  cne  doesn't  know,  and  I  couldn't  have  guessed. 
And  so,  when  extending  my  relationship  with  the  woman  whose  brains  had  guided 
the  delegation,  I  merely  "played  it  by  ear"  through  the  early  months  of  our 
working-together  new  friendship.   While  interesting  to  me  primarily  because 
of  her  political  savvy  and  real  power  in  the  various  forums  where  she  advanced 
and  defended  her  laudable  project,  this  woman  was  not  unlike  other  progressive 
women  I  knew.   Like  them,  she  tco  had  varied  roles:  devoted  wife  and  shrewd 
business  partner  of  her  husband,  mother  of  three  daughters,  involved  neighbor 
and  genuinely  interested  participant  in  cross-cultural,  interracial  sharing, 
moderately  active  Democratic  Party  worker,  to  name  a  few. 

What  I  learned,  however,  between  the  time  of  our  meeting  and  her  monu 
mental  achievement  of  causing  our  city's  board  of  education  to  establish  a 
two-year  college  in  the  ethnically  diverse  but  primarily  Black  southwest 
section  of  Los  Angeles,  was  that  distinctively  important  differences  derived 
from  values  and  style.   My  dynamic  working-together  friend  exhibited  a  style 
in  leadership  and  relationships  that  aroused  my  anticipation  of  what  the 
ensuing  years  of  our  families'  shared  personal  friendship  have  confirmed 
beyond  any  doubt:  good  humored,  flexible,  and  warmly  gracious,  ODESSA  COX 
possesses  an  astonishing  capacity  for  informed  compassion,  responsible 
involvement,  and  uncompromising  commitment  to  truth. 

Apart  from  what  they  bespeak  of  integrity,  these  qualities  also  inform 
Mrs.  Cox's  way  of  undertaking  seemingly  never-ending  tasks:  for  the  uplift 
and  development  of  her  community;  for  the  enlightenment  of  professional 
educators  and  politicians  throughout  Los  Angeles;  and  to  secure  dignity, 
freedom,  and  peace  for  humankind  as  near  to  her  as  neglected  neighborhood 
children  whom  she  fed  with  her  own,  and  as  far  away  as  Blacks  seeking  self- 
determination  in  Southern  Africa. 

Central  to  her  life,  perhaps  "keys"  to  her  continued  efforts  on  behalf 
of  human  progress,  are  Mrs.  Cox's  life-long  confidence  in  her  own  personal  worth 
and  the  worth  of  Black  people,  her  insatiable  curiousity  ("I  have  always  been 
curious  about  everything"),  and  her  observation  that  Jewish  women  neighbors 
and  friends  "never  let  a  question  go  unanswered"  and  "never  let  'you'  tell 
them  about  Jewish  culture." 
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Therefore,  when  board  of  education  members  or  their  staff  presented 
what  they  seemed  to  hope  would  be  insurmountable  problems  in  actualizing  the 
college  dreamed  of  and  sought  after  by  her  community  for  more  than  two  decades , 
and  for  which  the  board  had  purchased  the  land  nearly  twenty  years  earlier, 
Mrs.  Cox  took  the  initiative  in  both  asking  hard  questions  and  insisting  upon 
clearly  stated  answers,  no  matter  how  complex  the  issues.   Whether  confronted 
by  austere  officialdom,  red  tape,  or  unintelligible  jargon — in  writing  or 
orally,  Mrs.  Cox  was  never  intimidated  by  apparently  negative  attitudes  and 
the  board's  protracted  reluctance  to  establish  the  long-promised  college. 

Among  her  supporters  also  Mrs.  Cox  left  no  doubt  about  her  seriousness 
of  purpose.   The  South  Central  College  District  Committee  of  citizens  repre 
sented  diverse  blue-  and  white-collar,  technical  and  professional,  other 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  constituencies,  many  of  whom  were  not  Black. 
Neither  were  all  the  Black  constituents  convinced  of  the  Tightness  of  a  college 
for  that  area.   But  with  wisdom  apparently  inspired  by  what  poet  Lucille 
Clifton  calls  "a  line/  of  black  and  going  on  women/  who  got  used  to  making 
it...,"*  Odessa  Cox  moderated,  mediated,  interpreted,  anticipated,  and  in  a 
masterful  style  kept  most  parties  open  to  each  other  and  to  her  progressive 
ideas  and  ultimate  goal. 

Consequently,  we  brainstormed  with  her,  usually  focusing  on  her  brilliant 
ideas  and  strategy;  we  researched  for  her;  we  wrote  for  her.   I'm  certain  that 
at  her  behest,  Thucydides  himself  or,  Frederick  Douglass  would  have  done  the 
committee's  written  work,  so  gracious  was  Mrs.  Cox  in  both  recognizing  skills 
and  making  clear  her  assumption  that  all  talent  within  or  available  to  the 
committee  was  important  only  as  it  advanced  the  committee's  cause.   Occasion 
ally,  some  of  us  also  spoke  for  her  (to  read  verbatim  a  formal  presentation, 
for  example,  or  to  boost  the  committee's  public  appeal  with  an  impressive, 
bona  fide  title  or  two).   However,  without  any  title  except  strong,  dedicated 
woman ,  she  was  usually  her  own  best  spokesperson. 

In  allowing  her  to  harness  and  channel  our  collective  energies,  most  of 
us  seemed  to  sense  that  Odessa  Cox's  most  important  allies  were  eternalities 
seeking  temporal  manifestation  in  the  values  and  the  educational  institution 
that  she  championed.   Or  perhaps  she  was  made  resolute  by  her  still-held  con 
viction  that  Blacks — and,  by  extension,  others — "can  almost  get  anything  if 
'you'  ask  for,  push  for,  and  stand  up  for  it,  especially  if  it's  Justly  ours." 

Her  proven  qualifications  notwithstanding,  the  dynamo  who  had  actually 
founded  a  college  in  19&7  could  not  in  1969  win  election  to  the  newly  created 
community  college  board  of  trustees.   She  was  one  of  two  surviving  Blacks  on 
the  final  slate  of  fourteen,  reduced  from  an  original  133  candidates.   Seven 
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seats  were  to  be  filled;  Odessa  Cox  came  in  eighth — undone,  !_ have  maintained, 
by  a  mighty  triumvirate :  a  swell  of  ultraconservatism  that  elected  one  person 
(Mike  Antonovich);  the  famous  mime  that  elected  another  (Jerry  Brown's  subse 
quent  political  actions  confirmed  my  allegation  to  him  then  that  his  candidacy 
was  purely  opportunistic — a  stepping-stone  to  other,  higher  positions);  and 
the  sexism  that  still  dominated  those  albeit  liberal  enough  to  elect  a  Black 
male  (Kenny  Washington). 

Through  it  all,  however,  and  through  subsequent  years,  Mrs.  Cox  has 
remained  true  to  herself.   When  I  reminded  her  recently  of  my  analysis  of  her 
loss  in  elective  politics  (she  has  the  reputation  of  formidable  influencer  of 
political  behavior),  she  laughed,  tossed  her  '"Fro'd"  head,  and  said,  "Girl, 
I  know  now  that  I  didn't  need  all  that  worry.'   That  [1969]  was  the  year  the 
Liberals  got  turned  around,  and  this  community  and  the  whole  country's  gone 
backwards  ever  since."  To  my  query  about  her  efforts  to  work  for  progress 
"within  the  'system.'"  Mrs.  Cox  responded  that  she  has  indeed,  but  that  for 
constructive  folk  to  continue  to  do  so,  the  system  eventually  will  have  to 
change.   She  spoke  of  the  "crying  need"  to  redefine  some  issues;  the  society's 
inadequate  reforms  and  spirit  that  "give  a  little  and  take  away  a  little  more" ; 
and  what  seems  to  be  majority  America's  response  to  still-rampant  social, 
economic,  and  political  inequities — "most  white  folks  don't  try  to  cure  illness"; 
instead,  "they  say,  'Oh,  you're  all  right.'"  Her  concluding  comment  during 
that  impromptu  and  brief  cultural  analysis  was  that  if  our  system,  our  govern 
ment,  our  society  is  to  bring  about  a  just  and  harmonious  unity  among  its 
diverse  races  and  cultural  groups,  we  "can't  just  let  things  happen." 

Odessa  Cox  never  has  "just  let  things  happen."  Having  not  been  able  to 
reach  her  for  many  weeks  (she  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  1977  World  Assembly 
of  Builders  of  Peace  in  May  and  had  answered  my  "Where  were  you  so  long?"  with, 
"Oh,  I  was  in  Warsaw..."),  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  her  whole  family  to  a 
backyard  party  last  July.   To  other  guests  I  introduced  Odessa  Cox  as  "our 
western,  urban  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,"  another  of  those  "black  and  going  on  women 
...."  Mrs.  Cox  is  eminently  worthy  of  her  company  in  my  personal  shrine  of 
other  historically  noteworthy  men  and  women:  Mr.  Douglass,  Harriet  Tubman, 
Sojourner  Truth,  W.E.B.  DuBois — please  welcome  my  beloved  sister  Odessa  Cox. 


Agnes  Moreland  Jackson 
Professor  of  English 
Pitzer  College 


12  March,  1978 
Claremont ,  California 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Behind  the  flash  and  flare  of  political  campaigning,  party  stances, 
highly  visible  appointments,  or  election  to  government  or  party  positions, 
are  quiet  but  persistent  volunteers  who  toil  more  often  for  special  issues 
rather  than  party  victories.   Their  activities  may  transcend  political 
parties  and  even  the  racial  and  ethnic  barriers  which  so  often  divide  and 
obstruct  political  action. 

In  designing  the  California  Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project 
we  sought  to  document  not  only  the  front  leaders  but  also  some  representatives 
of  this  less  visible  but  equally  significant  leadership.   In  particular  women 
who  represented  the  efforts  of  minority  groups  to  improve  their  communities. 

Odessa  Cox  proved  an  outstanding  example  of  this  kind  of  behind-the- 
scenes  leadership.   Her  political  activities  have,  for  the  most  part,  had 
little  to  do  with  the  political  parties  because  to  achieve  her  goals  she  will 
work  with  any  persons  who  are  concerned  with  the  same  goals.   Her  consuming 
interest  has  been  equal  rights.   To  this  end  she  has  struggled  with  extra 
ordinary  stamina,  often  victoriously.   And  if  not  victorious,  she  and  her 
loyal  core  of  helpers  have  at  least  raised  the  consciousness  of  the  community 
about  the  meaning  of  equality  in  education,  racism  in  textbooks  and  the 
curriculum,  and  the  need  for  ethnic  representation  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  politics. 

I  called  Mrs.  Cox  from  Berkeley  a  few  days  prior  to  my  going  to  Los 
Angeles  to  record  some  already-scheduled  interviews  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
be  willing  to  participate  in  the  project.   She  was,  understandably,  surprised, 
but  she  agreed  to  meet  me,  confer,  and  perhaps  begin  an  interview  in  her  home 
on  the  evening  of  January  11,  1977.   Feeling  optimistic  about  the  chances  of 
her  agreeing,  I  sent  ahead  an  outline  of  the  questions  which  I  ask  each  woman 
during  the  first  recording  session. 

The  Coxes  live  in  a  quiet  neighborhood  so  typically  early  Los  Angeles- 
style  with  wide  streets  and  one-story  frame  houses  set  back  on  broad  lawns. 
Today  southwest  Los  Angeles  is  an  almost  all-black  community,  but  not  too 
many  years  ago  Ray  and  Odessa  Cox  and  their  three  small  daughters,  Reba, 
Sandra,  and  Brenda,  were  one  of  the  first  black  families  to  move  onto  their 
street. 

Mrs.  Cox  greeted  me  pleasantly,  but  with  some  hesitation,  wondering 
aloud  what  she  must  have  been  wondering  for  several  days :  why  she  had  agreed 
to  meet  me  and  be  interviewed.   Even  her  cats  caught  the  mood  as  they  quickly 
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took  lookout  positions  on  top  of  a  high  wooden  wardrobe  cabinet  which  occu 
pied  a  wall  in  the  livingroom  because  of  remodeling  going  on  in  a  back  bed 
room. 

We  sat  on  the  couch;  I  explained  the  project  to  Mrs.  Cox  and  showed  her 
a  completed  volume  of  one  of  our  previous  memoirs.   She  agreed  to  participate. 
The  fact  that  she  is  black  and  I  am  white  might  have  been  for  each  of  us  a 
cause  of  some  strain  at  first,  but  Mrs.  Cox's  genuine  warmth  toward  people 
put  me  at  ease  in  a  few  minutes.   Her  nervousness,  I  realized  later,  related 
more  to  the  uncertainty  of  what  she  was  going  to  be  asked  to  talk  about  than 
her  attitude  toward  the  person  to  whom  she  was  talking.   However,  having 
accepted  the  challenge,  she  answered  questions  candidly  and  conscientiously 
for  two  hours,  providing  additional  information  about  her  background  and  her 
activities  without  my  having  to  prod — always  the  interviewer's  concern. 

When  I  returned  to  Los  Angeles  on  May  26,  1977,  Mrs.  Cox  apologized  for 
not  having  found  all  the  pictures,  press  clippings,  and  campaign  literature 
I  had  asked  to  see,  and  for  not  having  had  much  time  to  consider  the  outline 
of  questions  which  I  had  sent  to  her  to  help  prepare  for  the  upcoming  inter 
view.   The  reason,  she  explained  quite  matter-of-factly  was  that  she  had 
only  recently  returned  from  Warsaw.   Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  record 
some  still-fresh  recollections  of  that  stimulating  experience.   Then  we 
completed  the  account  of  her  activities  on  behalf  of  Southwest  Junior  College, 
black  representation,  and  her  campaigns  for  the  Los  Angeles  Junior  College 
Board  of  Trustees. 

She  was  at  ease;  one  of  her  cats  slept  in  the  chair  next  to  the  couch 
and  eventually  came  across  to  investigate.   Two  and  one-half  hours  passed 
before  we  were  aware  how  late  it  was. 

Since  then,  through  an  exchange  of  letters  and  packages,  we  have  worked 
together  on  choosing  the  pictures  which  are  in  this  volume,  on  collecting 
papers  for  the  representative  appendix,  and  on  contacting  the  persons  who 
would  write  the  introductions. 

Odessa  Cox  represents  a  type  of  volunteer  civic  leadership  which  is  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  culture.   It  is  also  the  type  of  leadership  which 
has  always  been  so  essential  in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  equality 
in  the  black  community  in  the  United  States.   Where  there  has  been  that  strong, 
indefatigable  leadership  there  has  eventually  been  progress.   In  a  few  record 
ed  hours  we  have  preserved  the  first-hand  accounts  of  this  kind  of  primary 
political  activity  and  gained  some  insight  into  the  reasons  why  Odessa  Cox 
qualifies  as  a  California  political  leader. 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 


17  July  1978 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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Brief  Biography  —  Odessa  Cox 


1922  Born,  Whatley,  Alabama 

1940  Graduate,  Dunbar  High  School,  Bessemer,  Alabama 

1943  Moved  to  Los  Angeles 

1945-  Co-owner  with  husband,  Raymond  Cox,  of  Utopia  Cleaners 

1949  Charter  member,  Southeast  Interracial  Council 

1950-1967     Organizer-founder  of  ultimately  successful  campaign  to 
establish  Southwest  Junior  College 

1956         Organized  Parent  Guild  to  rewrite  social  studies  textbooks 

in  California  in  order  to  include  the  lives  and  backgrounds 
of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 

1961         Organized  the  community  for  the  building  of  Henry  Clay  Junior 
High  School.   Charter  member  of  the  P.T.A. 

1969         Candidate  for  Los  Angeles  Junior  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

1965-1977     Furthering  studies  at  El  Camino  Jr.  College  and  Los  Angeles 
Southwest  Jr.  College. 

1977         Delegate  to  World  Assembly  of  Builders  of  Peace,  Warsaw, 
Poland. 


Honors : 
1967 

1969-1970 
1969 

1974 
1977 


Southwest  Community  Coordinating  Council:  presented  Odessa  Cox 
its  Community  Leadership  Award  for  bringing  Los  Angeles 
Southwest  College  to  the  community. 

Student  body  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College:  honored  Odessa 
Cox  for  community  service  rendered  to  the  college. 

Local  #434,  Los  Angeles  County  Employees  Union:  award  to 
Odessa  Cox  for  contributions  to  education  and  community 
service. 

Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  Administration:   certificate  of 
appreciation  to  Odessa  Cox  for  support  of  the  college  as  a 
charter  member  of  the  Community  Advisory  Committee. 

KNX  News  Radio:  The  Citizen  of  the  Week  Award  to  Odessa  Cox 
(December  31,  1977)  for  her  contributions  to  the  community 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College. 


I  FAMILY  BACKGROUND  IN  ALABAMA 

[Interview  1:  January  11,  1977] 
[begin  Tape  1,  side  A] 


Grandparents  and  Parents  and  the  Homestead  Farm 


Chall:    Well,  the  simplest  thing  to  start  with  is  your  birthdate  and  where 
you  were  born. 

Cox:      I  was  born  in  a  place  that's  called  Whatley.   It's  a  little  small 
town  in  Alabama. 

Chall:  How  do  you  spell  Whatley?   [Cox  spells  it]  Whatley,  Alabama. 

Cox:  I  was  born  on  June  8,  1922. 

Chall:  I  see.   Can  you  tell  r,ie  something  about  your  parents? 

Cox:  Well,  my  parents — 

Chall:  Your  mother  first. 

Cox:      My  mother  was  just  an  ordinary  working-class  person.  My  father,  I 
think,  was  more  or  less,  more  working  class  and  political  than  my 
mother. 

Chall:  What  was  your  mother's  name? 

Cox:  Alma  Burroughs,  her  ms-iden  name.   [Spells  it] 

Chall:  And  had  she  grown  up  in  Alabama? 

Cox:  Yes,  she  grew  up  in  this  small  town. 

Chall:  In  the  same  small  town?  Whatley? 


Cox:      Yes.   I  must  have  stayed  there  until  I  vas  two  years  old. 

Chall:    Oh,  I  see.  Well,  let  me  get  some  background  on  your  parents, 
because  that  always  has  something  to  do — at  least  they  claim — 
with  what  the  children  become. 

Cox:      Yes,  it  does.   I  should  think  so. 

Chall:    You  say  your  mother  was  a  working-class  woman.   Did  she  work 
outside  of  the  home? 

Cox:      Not  very  much.   I  would  say,  whenever  she  got  a  chance  to.   There 
wasn't  that  much  work  outside  of  a  home  that  a  woman  could  do  in 
those  days.   They  were  more  or  less  farmers,  I  would  say. 

Chall:    They  had  a  small  farm  of  their  own? 

Cox:      Yes.   My  grandparents  — her  parents  had  about  eighty  acres  in  the 
South  at  that  time.   My  father  and  my  mother  more  or  less  stayed 
on  that  property  until,  it  got  to  the  point  where  they  couldn't 
stay  any  longer. 

Chall:    I  see.   It  was  your  mother's  parents,  the  Burroughs ,  then  who  had 
eighty  acres? 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    And  was  that  a  cotton  farm  or  what? 

Cox:      That  was  a  homestead.   They  did  several  kinds  of  farming  on  there, 
like  vegetable  farms.   They  had  timber  that  they  grew  on  the  farm 
that  they  sold;  based  on  all  I  can  understand. 

Chall:    They  must  have  had  to  tell  you  about  that.   Did  she  have  brothers 
and  sisters? 

Cox:      Yes.   That's  what  I  meant  when  I  said  the  land  was  a  homestead. 
There  were  thirteen  in  their  family. 

Chall:    Is  that  right? 
Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    Thirteen  brothers  and  sisters  and  all  of  them  on  that  land.  That 
was  quite  a — 

Cox:      — tribe,  wasn't  it? 

Chall:    Yes.  [laughter]  What  sort  of  town  was  Whatley?  Did  they  tell  you 


Chall:    about  that?  Was  it  a  very  small  town,  just  a  group  of  farmers? 

Cox:  Yes,  and  not  that  far  from  Thomas vi lie,  Alabama.  I  think  that  was 
the  next  biggest  city.  And  not  that  far  from  Mobile. 

Chall:    So  it  was  out — way  out — from  the  major  city. 
Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    When  you  say  your  grandparents  were  homesteading,  does  that  mean 

that  the  land  was  theirs  that  they  cultivated?  They  weren't  share- 
cropping? 

Cox:      What  I  mean  is,  when  they  acquired  this  land,  my  grandfather  bought 
it ,  but  they  fixed  it  where  all  the  children  could  have  a  place  to 
stay,  see  that? 

Chall:  I  see. 

Cox:  They  homesteaded  so  they  couldn't  be  sold  off. 

Chall:  That's  right.   It  belonged  to  them? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  They  had  to  take  care  of  it  in  order  to  have  it,  a  homestead.  Of 
course,  the  homestead — that  was  about  1868  or  something  like  that 
when  the  Homestead  Act  came  in. 

Cox:      It  wasn't  the  kind  where  the  government  gives  you  any  land.   Nothing 
like  that.   It  was  the  kind  they  bought.   They  just  fixed  it  where 
their  family — any  one  person  couldn't  sell  it  off. 

Chall:    I  see.   It  was  really  a  family  farm. 
Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:  Somewhere  I  guess — would  it  have  been  your  mother's  parents  or  her 
grandparents  who  might  have  been  slaves? 

Cox:  Oh,  yes.  I  heard  it  from  my  mother  that  her  mother  was  definitely 
a  slave.  I  heard  her  talk  more  about  her  than  her  father,  but  she 
was  a  slave. 

Chall:    Then  they  settled  as  free  people  then  on  this  land  in  Wheatley? 
Cox:      [Corrects  her]  In  What ley. 
Chall:    In  Whatley,  yes.   [Laughs] 


Cox:      When  the  slaves  got  their  freedom,  based  on  all  T  can  ascertain 
from  her,  her  grandfather  and  father  had  saved  a  little  money, 
some  kind  of  vay — she  never  would  say.   Then  they  bought  this  land 
for  the  family.   He  had  thirteen  children,  and  so  every  child  had 
a  place  to  stay.   Of  course,  all  of  them  didn't  stay  there.   Some 
left.   It  seemed,  too.,  my  mother's  family  lived  probably  about  to 
fifty,  seventy- five  years  old.   I  don't  know  whether  you  could 
consider  that  an  extremely  long  life,  but  all  of  their  family  had 
children,  and  they  lived  there  on  the  land  too,  you  see.   They 
didn't  have  to  go  off  and  find  other  places.   Sometimes  they  would 
marry  off  and  go  to  another  person's  land. 

It  kind  of  reminds  me  more  or  less  like  the  Africans  did. 
Chall:    Yes,  a  real  community  of  family,  a  very  large  family. 

Cox:      I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  back  once  when  I  was  a  teenager.   They 
had  us  there  in  church  in  our  own  community  established  there. 
[Laughs]  Kind  of  reminded  me — the  whole  area  was  all  my  relatives 
and  people.   [Laughs] 

Chall:    Is  that  right?  Like  Roots.   [Laughs] 

Cox:      My  brother  went  back  one  year  with  us,  just  one  time  with  us.   He 
said  that  every  girl  he  tried  to  court  was  one  of  his  cousins! 
[Laughs]   It  was  a  big  family,  yes. 

Chall :  So  Whatley  must  have  been  almost  all  Burroughs  and — 

Cox:  Yes,  and  their  relatives. 

Chall:  And  many  of  them  that  are  still  there? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:    What  about  the  schooling?  What  kind  of  schooling  would  your  mother 
have  had  in  a  small  town  like  that? 

Cox:      Well,  most  of  my  mother's  schooling  seemed  to  have  been  what  she 

picked  up,  more  or  less,  because  she  told  me  on  many  occasions  that 
she  quit  school  at  a  very  early  age  to  help  send  the  three  younger 
than  she  was — to  school,  so  they  could  finish  school.   Two  girls 
and  her  baby  brother.  At  that  time,  she  always  would  tell  me  that 
her  parents  had  died,  see.   She  was  the  oldest  one  at  home  at  that 
time.   She  felt  it  .was  her  responsibility  to  see  that  her  other 
sisters  and  brother  got  an  education. 


Chall: 


How  old  was  she  when  her  parents  died,  do  you  know? 


Cox:      No,  she  never  told  me  that.   She  just  said  that  she  vas  quite  young. 
Chall:    Let's  see.   She  was  one  of  thirteen — 
Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    — so  I  suppose  that  if  she  was  the  third  from  the  youngest,  there 
must  have  been — 

Cox:      She  was  the  fourth  from  the  youngest.   Three  under  her. 

Chall:   All  the  others  were  much,  much  older,  so  her  mother  could  have  been 
not  too  young  when  she  died  with  that  many  children,  if  we  figure 
it  that  way.   She  never  told  you  whether  her  mother  died  in  child 
birth  or  anything  of  this  sort? 

Cox:      No,  it  wasn't  in  childbirth.   It  seemed  to  me — I'm  just  surmising — 
I  don't  see  how  in  the  world  she  had  any  trouble  with  her  children, 
because  she  had  thirteen  in  all.   It  doesn't  seem  like  she  had  any 
problems,  you  see.   She  never  spoke  about  anybody  being  sick  real 
often  either. 

Chall:    Do  I  take  it  that  maybe  her  father  had  died  even  before  her  mother 
had? 

Cox:      I  believe  so.   Yes,  because  the  impression  she  gave  me  was  that  her 
father  passed  before  her  mother  did. 

Chall:    So  then  the  younger  children  were  left  more  or  less  on  their  own, 
although  I  guess  the  elder  ones  were  still  around? 

Cox:      Yes,  lots  of  them  were  around  in  Mobile  and  all  of  that  area, 
Thomasville  and  Whatley. 

Chall:    Did  she  actually  then  send  these — 

Cox:      Three  younger. 

Chall:    Did  they  actually  get  through  school? 

Cox:      Yes,  they  got  through  high  school,  and  one  of  my  aunts  finished 
college.   One  of  them  went  about  two  years  in  college.   They  did 
go  North  for  their  college. 

Chall:    I  was  just  going  to  ask  you. 

Cox:      They  didn't  stay  in  the  South. 

Chall:    Where  did  they  go?  Where  in  the  North? 
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Cox:      It  seemed  to  me  she  mentioned  places  like — I  don't  know  the  schools — 
but  places  like  Detroit  and  West  Virginia,  some  places  like  that. 
Because  they  did  settle  in  those  areas. 

Chall:    I  see.   That  was  quite  a  while  ago.   Blacks  weren't  really  allowed 
much  in  college. 

Cox :      No ,  no . 

Chall:    So  they  must  have  shown  a  lot  of  promise  and  had  a  lot  of  guts  to 

make  it  through.   Did  you  ever  know  these — thirteen  aunts  and  uncles 
are  quite  a  few  to  know.   Did  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  meet  many  of 
them? 

Cox:      I  met  some  of  them.   I  especially  like  my  mother's  baby  brother. 

He  was  my  favorite  uncle  all  the  time,  and  always  the  one  I  really 
knew.   Of  course  he  lived  there  in  Whatley.   He  left  that  area  for 
awhile  and  went  to  work  in  the  coal  fields  in  a.  place  called 
Bootherton,  Alabama.   I  had  a  chance  to  visit  him  about  three  summers, 
you  know,  in  this  coal -mining  area.   It  was  quite  a  privilege  to 
have  a  chance  to  go  visit  somebody  in  the  South.   This  was  during 
the  Depression,  and  around  that  area,  you  see.  When  my  mother  could 
get  enough  money  together  to  send  us  to  visit  my  uncle,  it  was  quite 
a  thing  to  do. 

Chall:    I  would  guess. 

Cox:      It  wasn't  that  far  from  where  we  were  living  at  that  time. 

Chall:    Where  was  that? 

Cox:      We  were  living — most  of  my  life  was  spent  in  Bessemer,  Alabama, 

which  is  twelve  miles  from  Birmingham.   That's  a  suburb  of  Birming 
ham,  you  know. 

Chall:    But  your  mother,  I  take  it,  wanted  you  to  know  her  family. 

Cox:      Yes,  as  much  as  possible.   I  did  get  a  chance  to  see  my  aunt — my 

two  aunts  who  were  younger  than  she  was.   One  was  able  to  visit  us 
from  West  Virginia  especially.   The  one  from  Detroit  seems  to  have 
gone  to  Detroit  and — she  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  got  married.   Of 
course,  she  had  some  kind  of  work.   I  never  did  question  that. 
She  was  able  to  buy  a  home  in  Detroit ,  back  in  those  days . 

The  reason  why  I  know  that,  is,  I  went  to  visit  my  aunt 
several  years  ago,  that  was  still  alive  in  West  Virginia,  and  she 
told  me  all  of  this.   She  had  in  her  will — she  had  willed,  to  my 
aunt  in  West  Virginia's  oldest  son  her  property  in  Detroit. 


Chall:    Oh,  I  see.   So  she  must  have  had — 

Cox:      — a  pretty  good  head  on  her,  I  think. 

Chall:    Was  she  the  one  who  graduated  from  college,  the  one  in  Detroit? 

Cox:      Yes.  And  the  one  in  West  Virginia  didn't,  but  she  went  about  two 
years,  and  then  she  got  married  and  had  a  family  and  home. 

Chall:    Now  what  about  your  father? 

Cox:      My  father,  as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  about  him, 

was  born  in  Mobile,  Alabama.   His  father  was  a  black.   His  mother 
was  Indian. 

Chall:    Do  you  know  what  kind  of  Indian?  His  father  had  been  a  slave  too, 

I  presume. 

Cox:      I  guess  so.   But  they  went  off  from  this  area  and  went  into  the 

territory  where  the  Indians  lived.   That's  where  they  were  married. 
He  told  me,  at  one  time  in  his  life  what  tribe  of  Indians  was  around 
the  Mobile  Bay.- 

Chall:    Probably  we  could  find  out,  you  know.  That's  interesting.   I  guess 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  intermarriage  of  that  kind  among  Indians 
in  nearby  communities. 

Cox:      My  father  I  thought  was  an  interesting  person.   My  father  never 
went  to  school  in  his  life. 

Chall:    Really? 

Cox:      He  learned  how  to  read  and  write  when  he  was  hoboing.   I  wish  you 
could  see  some  of  his  writing.   Excellent. 

Chall:    Is  that  right?  He  learned  how  to  do  it  at  that  time? 
Cox:      Excellent! 

Chall:    And  he  was  hoboing.   That  means  that  he  was  going  off  and  on  rail 
roads? 

Cox:  Yes.   He  like  to  travel  a  lot. 

Chall:  Picking  up  jobs? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  Odd  jobs? 
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Cox:      That's  right. 

Chall:    Whatever  there  would  have  been  that  time?  Do  you  know  when  he  was 
"born,  his  birthdate? 

Cox:      I  don't  think  I  could  be  accurate  about  that.   You  know,  in  my 

family  we  never  discussed  age  that  much.   I  don't  know  why.   [Laughs] 

Chall:    I  don't  either.   It  just  may  be  that  it  wasn't  that  important. 

Cox:      No. 

Chall:    Maybe  people  didn't  keep  records,  either. 

Cox:      No,  that's  true,  because  I  know  even  that  it  hasn't  been  that  many 
years  passed  now  that  they've  started  keeping  records  in  Alabama, 
of  birth.   I  know  that  when  my  mother  was  here  and  when  she  was 
getting  ready  to  go  on  pension,  she  had  to  establish  her  age,  you 
know.   We  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  establish  that.   There  again, 
they  all  just  almost  took  our  word  for  what  she  thought — how  old 
she  thought  she  was . 

Chall:    I  see,  because  they  knew  that  records  weren't  kept. 
Cox:      Right,  they  weren't  kept  in  those  days. 


Prejudice,  Corruption,  and  Jobs 


Chall: 


Cox: 


Chall: 
Cox: 


So  there's  no  way — I  was  just  curious  to  know, 
know  when  your  father  was  hoboing. 


Well,  you  probably 


It  was  during  the  time — I  remember  my  father  hoboing.   My  father 
didn't  stay  at  home  very  much,  because  he  was  lookinf  for  work  and 
all  of  that.   I  remember  him  being  in  Mississippi  one  year,  and  he 
stayed  down  there  I  guess  most  of  the  summer  months.   He  came  home — 
this  was  the  most  hurting  thing — we  always  were  glad  to  see  him; 
but  he  came  home  without  any  money,  after  having  worked  all  those 
months,  you  know.   He  told  Mom  that,  "Well,  we  worked."  It  seemed 
that  people  hired  him  on  the  road  to  build  roads.   These  guys  work 
you  for  so  many  months,  and  then  they  would  take  off  with  the  money. 
That's  what  happened. 

I  see.   The  contractors  skipped? 
Skipped  town,  yes. 


Chall:    Oh  my,  that  must  have  hurt. 

Cox:      That  was,  'cause  we  were  waiting  to  buy  a  lot  of  things. 

Chall:    Were  these  contractors  white?  Do  you  know? 

Cox:      Yes.   There  were  no  black  contractors  down  there  in  those  days. 

Well,  one  of  the  reasons  why  my  father  left  Whatley  is  because  he 
was  quite  an  industrious  man,  and  he  had  a  good  knack  for  farming. 
He  had  a  wonderful  crop  going —  Now  this  is  what  they  told  me.   He 
got  the  land,  cleared  it  away,  and  planted  this  crop  that  was  coming 
up  beautifully,  and  the  farmer  next  to  our  land  let  his  cows  in  on 
my  father's  land,  you  see.  My  father  asked  him  not  to  do  that  again, 
because,  you  know,  "You  see  what  it's  done.   It's  destroyed  my  crop." 

And  so  this  was  kind  of  what  they  usually  did,  though.   When 
your  crop  was  better  than  their  crop,  they  always  found  some  way  of 
destroying  your  crop.   And  so  they  destroyed  my  father's  crop  about 
three  times.   My  father  says,  "That's  about  it.   I'm  gonna  let  you 
have  it  if  you  do  it  again."  So  he  told  my  mother,  "Well,  we  better 
pack  up  and  leave,  because  now  I  won't  have  to  kill  anybody." 

Chall:    Was  your  neighbor  farmer — was  he  black? 

Cox:      No,  he  vas  white.  That's  what  amazes  me  about  integration  now. 
Back  in  those  days,  people  lived  next  to  each  ether  and  cared 
nothing  about  it.  Now,  you  know —  But  I  guess  they  were  far  enough 
away  [laughs]  where  they  couldn't  see  each  other  that  often.  Maybe 
five  miles  at  least. 

Chall:    Was  he  deliberately  prejudiced?   I  mean,  was  he  doing  this  deliberate 
ly,  you  think? 

Cox:      He  was  doing  this  to  destroy  my  father's  crop;  he  was  destroying  it 
'cause  he  just  didn't  want  him  to  succeed. 


First  Sunday:   Family  and  Community  Reunions 


Chall:    I  see.   How  did  your  father  happen  to  come  to  Whatley?  That  was 
your  mother's  land.   I  mean,  that  was  your  mother's  family. 

Cox:      My  mother  met  my  father  in  Mobile,  which  isn't  that  far.   They  had 
this  big  church  out  there,  this  Indian  Ridge  Baptist  Church. 
Everybody  would  come  to  this  church  at  a  certain  time  during  the 
year.   Like  old  home  week  or  whatever,  you  know.   I  think  they  still 
carry  that  on  now  in  several  communities  in  the  South,  where  everybody 
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Cox:      goes  home  for  the  First  Sunday.   They  bring  food — everybody  brings 
food,  and  they  have  a  big  spread  of  food  for  everybody.   I  think 
it  was  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 

Chall:    First  Sunday  in  June — this  was  Just  like  a  harvest  or  a  spring 
festival  or  something? 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    I  see.   And  that's  how  they  met,  at  this  big  function? 

Cox:      They  met  because  people  from  Mobile,  from  Thomasville — would  all 
come  home  for  the  First  Sunday.   Now  in  New  York,  in  Detroit,  any 
of  those  places  that  people  live,  they  try  to  make  it  back  home  by 
the  First  Sunday.   Personally,  I  haven't  kept  that  up.   But  my 
cousins  in  San  Francisco  and  other  places  of  course  stayed  down 
there  longer  than  me.   This  was  quite  a  thing  for  my  cousin  in 
San  Francisco.  But  me  not  being  down  there,  it  didn't  mean  as  much 
to  me. 

Chall:    You  mean  it's  like  a  family  reunion? 
Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    And  people  go  back  to  their  home  towns  or  communities  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  June? 

Cox:      Yes.  That  was  the  time.   Sometimes  the  first  Sunday  in  August, 

some  people  use.   But  our  people  down  there  in  Alabama  use  the  first 
Sunday  in  June. 

Chall:    Is  there  anything  like  that  happening  in  Los  Angeles? 

Cox:      Oh  well,  the  only  thing  I  know  about  that  might  be  close  to  that  in 
Los  Angeles,  they  have  these  clubs  like  the  Alabama  Club,  the  Iowa 
Club. 


Chall: 
Cox: 


I  think  I  heard  ray  cousin  does  this.   She  has  a  party  or  a 
picnic  at  her  house  in  the  summer  months.   I  don't  know  whether  it's 
any  specific  day  or  not,  but  they're  for  anybody  that  she  knows  came 
from  Alabama  at  that  time.   It's  particular  people  that  she  knows 
personally,  even  though  there  are  people  that  they  don't  know  per 
sonally  that  are  invited  just  because  they  came  from  Alabama. 

So  at  least  it's  kind  of  like  homecoming? 

Just  keeping  in  touch.   It's  kind  of  nice  that  way,  I  think,  'cause 
you  always  know  what's  happening  over  the  years  with  people,  you  know. 
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Chall:    That  is  a  good  way  to  keep  in  touch.   I  suppose  that  long  ago — 
sell,  it's  only  a  generation  or  two,  but  it's  one  way  to  keep  in 
touch  when  people  didn't  write  letters,  probably  didn't  have 
telephones,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   Where  there's  a  lot  of  poverty, 
you  keep  in  touch  by  seeing  one  another,  I  suppose.  That's 
interesting.  And  again,  you  don't  know  what  the  real  roots  are 
either,  but  it's  something  that  must  have  roots  in  peoples'  needs. 

Cox:      Yes.   It's  a  thing  to  really  fulfill  a  lot  of  peoples'  needs.   I 
don't  put  that  much  into  it  myself,  because  I've  always  been  from 
a  small  family.   Like  my  mother  and  father  had  three  children,  see. 
My  brothers  don't  have  any  children.   But  some  families  get  together. 
The  father  and  mother  might  have  ten,  twelve,  whatever.   Then  each 
one  of  those  children  will  have  as  many  as  their  families  had,  or 
more.   [Laughs] 

But  with  us,  we  were  so  small  that  I  said,  "Oh,  well."  I  guess 
I  would  be  considered  the  titular  head  of  the  family.   Of  course, 
my  brother,  who  is  older,  [laughs]  he  wouldn't  like  me  to  say  that, 
but  I  seem  to  be  more  stable  than  all  the  rest .   So  therefore , 
they'll  come  around,  you  know,  and  let  me  know  how  they're  doing. 
I  usually  see  them  pretty  often  now  that  they  live  here — a  week, 
once  a  month,  whatever. 

Chall:    I  see.  Well,  you  can  see  them. 

Cox:      When  that  wasn't  possible,  we'd  get  in  touch. 

Chall:    Well,  your  father  then  met  your  mother  and  moved  when  he  married 
her,  moved  to  Whatley  and  worked  on  the  family  farm? 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    For  how  many  years?  You  said  you  were  two. 

Cox:      Yes.  As  I  say,  that  must  have  been  [pauses]  five,  six  years, 

because  my  brother,  who's  older  than  I  am — two  years  older  than  me — 
so  that  was  four.   He  might  have  been  there  longer,  but  I  know  he 
had  to  be  there  at  least  five  years. 

Chall:    So  then  he  moved  to  his  own  home  town?  That  was  Mobile? 

Cox:      No.   He  left  there  and  went  to  Bessemer,  Alabama.   And  he  moved 

simply  because  he  felt  he  wasn't  going  to  get  along  there  with  his 
neighbor.  He  had  plans  to  go  to  West  Virginia. 
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Groving  Up  in  Bessemer 


Chall:    You  all  went  to  Bessemer? 

Cox:      Well,  he  had  been  to  West  Virginia  with  my  aunt,  and  all  those 
places  before.  But  somehow  or  another,  his  money  wasn't  long 
enough,  so  he  went  to  Bessemer,  and  then  he  sent  back  for  my  mother, 
and  my  oldest  brother,  and  me,  after  he  got  established  in  Bessemer. 
My  younger  brother  was  born  in  Bessemer. 

Chall:    What  did  you  say  he  was  doing  there?  Working  in  the  mines? 

Cox:      Yes.   He  worked  in  the  coal  mines,  in  the  ore  mines.   One  of  the 

other  industries  at  different  times.   He  also  helped  build  Pullman 
cars.   During  a  lot  of  this  time,  he  was  unemployed,  too. 

Chall:  And  that's  when  he  would  take  off  and  go  someplace  else? 

Cox:  Yes,  go  other  places  looking  for  work. 

Chall:  This  would  have  been  in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  I  see.  He  never  did  farm  again  then? 

Cox:  No,  we  never  did  farm. 

Chall:  Did  you  have  a  plot  of  land  around  close  by? 

Cox:      Yes,  you'd  have  to  have  a  plot  of  land  to  exist.   I  remember  one 
year  my  father  went  out  on  a  railroad  track.   Nor  the  railroad 
companies  always  owned  a  lot  of  land,  you  know. 

Chall:    Yes,  they  did.   [Laughs]   It  was  given  to  them. 

Cox:      Especially  along  the  railroad  tracks.   The  people  in  my  community 

would  divide  up  little  plots  beside  the  railroad  tracks.   Of  course, 
this  was  against  the  law  now.   The  railroad  company  never  used  this 
land  for  anything,  'cause  they  always  ran  the  train  up  and  down  the 
tracks,  but  they  always  had  land  on  each  side.  They  would  divide 
up  this  land  in  our  community — I  don't  know  who  would  do  it,  but  it 
was  done,  and  it  seemed  like  nobody  ever  had  any  problems  with  it 
until  the  railroad  personnel  came  by.   The  would  destroy  the  crops. 

Chall:    Is  that  right!? 
Cox:      Yes. 
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Chall : 
Cox: 

Chall: 
Cox: 


Chall:    Even  though  they  weren't  using  it  for  anything? 

Cox:      They  weren't  doing  anything  with  it.  The  people  along  the  railroad 
tracks  used  this  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  really,  because 
you  could  plant  vegetables,  you  know.   I  remember  my  father  planting 
potatoes  and  corn.  They  were  some  of  the  main  crops,  you  know, 
along  there.   Of  course,  sometimes  people  would  get  disgusted  and 
wouldn't  want  to  plant  anything. 

In  the  meantime,  we  always  would  have  a  hog  or  two.   [Laughs] 
Could  you  have  that  in  your  backyard? 

Yes.   And  we  had  chickens,  somehow  or  another,  we  always  did  have 
some  chickens. 

For  eggs. 

And  meat,  that  kind  of  meat  too.   A  strange  thing.  We  lived  in 
this  little  three-room  shotgun  house  that  was  owned  by  Bradley 
Real  Estate  Corporation.   Well,  he  was  one  of  the  biggest  real 
estate  agents  in  our  city.  This  house  was  built  high  from  the 
front.  You  know,  you  had  to  go  up  the  stairs  to  get  inside  from 
the  front,  but  the  back  touched  the  ground.   It  was  kind  of  like 
on  a  hillside.   That  was  a  pretty  good  advantage  to  us,  because  we 
just  only  had  to  get  enough  wire  to  go  around  the  house,  and  we'd 
keep  the  chickens  under  the  house.   [Laughs]  I'm  telling  you! 

Chall:    Trying  everything. 

Cox:      You  had  to. 

Chall:    You  didn't  have  land  enough  to  have  a  cow,  though? 

Cox:      Oh,  no,  no.   One  or  two  people  had  cows  there  and  somehow  or 

another  it  seemed  to  me  we  shared  the  milk  in  the  community,  some 
kind  of  way.   We  maybe  got  a  nickel-worth  of  milk,  or  something 
like  that,  and  that  was  enough  to  last.   Sometimes  people  had  to 
give  the  milk  away. 

Chall:  Probably  not  pasteurized  or  any  of  those  great  things.   [Laughs] 

Cox:  Oh  no,  no  homogenized  milk  down  there.   [Laughs] 

Chall:  Straight  out  of  the  cow.   [Laughs] 

Cox:  And  it  seemed  like  it  tasted  better.   [Laughter] 

Chall:  It  probably  did.   More  cream  was  in  it. 


Cox:      Oooh,  year.   Plenty  of  that. 

Chall:    So  you  said  your  father  had  been  really  uneducated,  never  gone  to 
school. 

Cox :      No . 

Chall:    Did  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  meet  his  parents? 

Cox :      No ,  no . 

[end  Tape  1,  side  A;  begin  Tape  1,  side  B] 


Union  Organization  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 


Chall: 
Cox: 


Chall: 


Cox: 


Chall : 

Cox: 

Chall : 
Cox: 


He  left  home  on  his  ovn? 

Yes.  Oh,  you  couldn't  stay  home  very  long  down  in  those  days.  He 
Just  left  and  kind  of  wandered  around  and  he  made  it,  you  know. 
Of  course,  in  Bessemer — I  want  to  get  to  this  point,  'cause  my 
father  saw  the  need  of  working  people  being  united.  He  was  a  great 
man  for  organization.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  CIO  and  the  AFL — 
well,  the  CIO  in  particular,  not  the  AFL — when  it  was  being  estab 
lished  in  the  South,  my  father  volunteered  to  organize  for  the  CIO. 


Now  the  CIO  was  organized  in  sort  of  industrial  units, 
father  organizing  some  group? 


Was  your 


Well,  it  was  the  miners  around  there  and  the  steelworkers ,  because 
it  was  a  big  steel  industry  down  there.   I  was  surprised  to  go  down 
there  last  year  and  find  out  that  all  the  stell  mills  have  practically 
closed  down  now.   But  that  was  one  of  the  biggest  steel  areas, 
outside  of  Pittsburgh. 

I  think  I've  heard  of  it,  now  that  you've  mentioned  it. 
Was  he  organizing  for  pay  for  the  CIO? 

No,  volunteer. 

He  was  a  volunteer? 

Yes.   First  he  organized  with  some  organization  they  call  I.W.O. 
International  Workers  Order.   That's  the  first  thing  that  came 
down  there.   He  organized  for  them,  and  then  they  didn't  stay  very 
long.   Then  he  organized  for  the  CIO  on  a  volunteer  basis.   All  of 
this  was  done  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
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Chall:    Was  he  employed  by  the  steel  mills  at  the  time,  or  was  he  just 
catching  people  that  he  knew? 

Cox:      When  he  started  organizing  for  the  steel  mills  back  then,  they 

fired  him,  you  see.   But  he  still  went  on  and  organized  for  the  CIO. 
That's  the  way  I  remember. 

Chall:    That  was  taking  a  chance. 

Cox:      You  talk  about  taking  a  chance — let  me  tell  you!   The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  at  our  house  was  the  result  of  my  father 
having  spoken  in  some  little  area,  small  area  like  this  little  place 
I  was  Just  talking  about,  Boothton  Montevalio,  or  some  of  those 
little  areas  down  there  where  the  coal  miners  and  all  were  on  strike. 
My  father  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  CIO,  telling  them  why  they 
should  organize  and  so  forth. 

This  took  him  away  from  home  quite  a  bit,  too,  you  know. 
Sometimes  he'd  go  home  and  stay  a  week,  or  maybe  two  weeks,  a  month. 
My-  father  hadn't  been  home  for  about  two  weeks,  and  one  night  he 
came  rushing  in. 

Isn't  it  strange  how  my  mother  understood  my  father?  That's 
what  I  couldn't  understand.  Talk  about  being  a  feminist!   She  never  - 
she  was  just  as  happy  whenever  he  was  there,  and  when  he  was  gone, 
she  was  equally  as  happy.   She  was  the  boss  of  the  house,  and  I 
don't  ever  know  whether  my  father — I  don't  know.   He  understood 
what  she  was  doing,  and  she  understood  what  he  was  doing,  you  see. 

Chall:  They  supported  each  other. 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  They  jusb  accepted  each  other — 

Cox:  She  always  called  him  "Mr.  Brown."   [Laughs] 

Chall:  Oh,  really! 

Cox:      I  wonder  why  my  mother  never  called  my  daddy  anything  but  Mr.  Brown? 
Mr.  Brown!   [Laughs] 

Chall:    Was  he  much  older? 

Cox:      Not  that  much  older  than  she  was.   But  I  guess  it  was  out  of  respect. 
That's  the  only  thing  I  could  figure,  that  she  respected  him. 


Chall : 


This  was  not  a  custom  that  you  found  in  other  black  families? 
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Cox:  No.  Mr.  Brown.  She  always  referred  to  him — "Mr.  Brown  will  be 
home  next  weekend,"  or  when  he  was  at  home,  "Mr.  Brown,  did  you 
want  this,  or  did  you  want  that,"  or  the  other  thing. 

Chall:    How  interesting!   [Laughs] 

Cox:      One  night  she  got  us  all  prepared  and  was  getting  ready  to  put  us 
in  bed.   I  remember  we  all  had  on  our  little  sleeping  clothes. 

Chall:    You  were  all  pretty  young  then? 

Cox:      Oh,  yes.   The  door  bashed  in,  and  we  were  wondering.   Just  before 
the  door  bashed  in,  of  course,  the  door  opened  real  quickly,  and 
we  looked — "Daddy!"  we  said,  all  of  us.   He  kind  of  pushed  us  aside, 
you  know,  and  said,  "I  have  to  see  you."  That's  what  he  told  Mama, 
and  dashed  out  the  back  door.   And  by,  what  seemed  like  to  me  three 
or  four  minutes  after  he  went  through,  the  door  bashed  in.   And 
when  the  door  bashed  in,  it  was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  in  our  house. 

Chall:    My  goodness,  with  their  robes? 

Cox:      Yes  ma'am.   In  their  robes.   There  were  about  half  a  dozen  of  them. 
We  were  all  scared.   My  mother  was  very  calm,  of  course.   She  just 
said,  "No,  he's  not  here.   I  haven't  seen  him  in  two  weeks,"  or 
whatever. 


Chall:    But  they  must  have  been  on  his  trail. 

Cox:      They  were  on  his  trail.   Somehow  or  other,  he  got  away.   He  was 

saved.   Weeks  later,  we  found  out  the  main  leader,  the  head  leader, 
or  whatever  they  call  him  [laughs],  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  the  man 
we  were  buying  groceries  from,  on  credit.   He  was  a  white  man  that 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  you  know,  that  ran  the  store,  ran  the 
business  in  the  neighborhood. 

Chall:    Now  you  children  were  pretty  young,  you  didn't  know  what  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  was  that  night  when  they  burst  into  your  house?  You 
just  wondered  what  these  scary — ? 

Cox:      No,  we  just  wondered  what  these  white  sheets  are,  and  the  dunce  cap 
on  their  heads,  you  know,  because  they'd  go  up  like  that.  They 
looked  around  and  they  asked  Mama,  "Where  did  he  go?  Where 'd  he 
go?  We  know  he  was  in  here!"  And  Mama  said,  [Quietly]  "I  haven't 
seen  him.   I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.   What  are  you 
talking  about?"  Just  as  calm  as  she  could  be!  I  think  that  must 
have  scared  me  out  of  ten  years  of  my  growth. 

Chall:    I  see.   Did  they  explain  to  you  what  had  happened — to  you  children? 
Did  your  parents? 
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Cox:      Mom — she  never  did  an  avful  lot  of  explaining.   We  seemed  to  know. 
Of  course,  I  think  more  or  less  when  my  father  and  mother  were  at 
home  together,  they  would  talk,  and  we'd  hear  them.   We  didn't  ask 
questions,  because  in  those  days,  I  don't  think  kids  asked  many 
questions.   They  just  listened  and  put  two  and  two  together,  because 
it  wasn't  a  custom  of  children  asking  a  lot  of  questions  back  in 
those  days.   We  had  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask,  but  it  was  kind  of 
thought  to  be  a  little,  you  know,  unmannerable  to  be  asking  a  lot 
of  questions. 

Chall:    You  were  pretty  young.   You  were  born  in  '22,  and  your  older  brother 
was  born — ? 

Cox:      — in  '20,  and  my  youngest  brother  in  '2U.  We  were  all  two  years 
apart. 

Chall:  Close  together. 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  What  was  your  older  brother's  name? 

Cox:  Lilton.   [Spells  it] 

Chall:  I  guess  I  never  did  get  your  maiden  name. 

Cox:  Brown. 

Chall:    So  he's  Lilton  Brown.   And  then  you're  Odessa.   And  your  younger 
brother? 

Cox:      Theodore. 

Chall:    So  when  you  found  out  that  it  was  the  man  who  was  selling  you 

groceries — that,  of  course,  was  something  that  you  must  have  heard 
your  parents  talking  about.   What  did  they  do  then?  What  could 
your  parents  do. 

Cox:      Nothin'.   They  couldn't  do  nothin'. 

Chall:    What  did  your  father  do  about  this,  his  organizing,  when  he  knew 
the  Klan  was  on  to  him  and  was  after  him? 

Cox:      Well,  he  had  to  stay  away  from  home  until  it  cooled  down. 
Chall:    How  long  a  period  was  that,  do  you  know? 

Cox:      I  don't  know.   It  seemed  to  have  been  about  three  or  four  weeks,  or 
a  month,  and  he  came  back  home.   This  was  happening  all  during  the 
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Cox: 


Chall: 
Cox: 
Chall : 
Cox: 
Chall: 

Cox: 


Chall : 
Cox: 


Chall: 


Cox: 


Chall ; 


time  that  he  was  looking  for  a  Job,  working  sometimes  and  not 
working  sometimes.   You  know,  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  needed 
the  union  was  that  the  Man  could  just  fire  you  whenever  he  felt 
like  it.   You  know,  a  strange  thing.   I  went  home  this  year,  and 
my  cousin  told  me  that  that's  what  they're  doing  now.  The  Man  will 
hire  you  one  day,  and  you  think  you  got  a  job,  and  the  next  two  or 
three  days,  he  can  fire  you.   There's  nothing  you  can  do. 

So  there's  no  union  yet? 

Well,  if  there  is,  it's  not  the  kind  it  ought  to  be. 

I  see. 

It  doesn't  represent  the  people  like  you'd  think  it  would. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  any  unionization  went  forward  in  the 
South,  except  for  John  L.  Lewis's  mine  workers.   He  was  really  a 
tough  organizer. 

Yes,  he  was.   I  remember  one  time  my  father  was  organizing.   He  was 
doing  this  on  a  volunteer  basis  too.  He  was  organizing  the  ore 
mines.  He  was  helping  out  John  L.  Lewis's  group  of  people  then. 
We  had  what  you  would  call  now,  I  guess ,  a  stool  pigeon  in  the 
neighborhood.   This  man  put  the  finger  on  my  father.   We  went  to 
school  with  his  son.  He  just  had  one  child  he  adopted,  and  he  told 
the  company  authorities  that  my  father  was  the  one  that  was  organizing 
the  blacks  in  the  neighborhood,  and  if  you  get  rid  of  him  you  wouldn't 
have  any  trouble,  you  see. 

Your  father  then  was  the  primary  leader  in  the  organizing? 

In  the  field.   In  the  ore  mines.   Ore  is  what  "chey  make  steel  from. 
Then  they  had  coal  mines.   They  had  a  lot  of  coal  fields  around 
there.   They  had  the  £;teel  mills  too.   They  refined  the  ore  and  made 
it  into  steel,  you  see.   Then  they  shipped  it  all  over  the  United 
States,  all  over  the  world. 

That's  right.  So  you  were  in  the  center,  really  the  center  of 
industrialization  in  the  South,  what  little  was  there,  and  your 
father  was  organizing.   In  this  small  town  of  Bessemer,  where  I 
guess  most  people  were  dependent  on  the  mines ,  and  the  steel  mills , 
and  the  railroad,  was  there  a  lot  of  unemployment? 


Oh  yes ,  always  constant  unemployment . 
employment  there. 

How  large  a  black  community  was  it? 
and  black? 


I  don't  ever  remember  full 


Was  it  half  and  half,  white 
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Cox:      No,  I  think  it  was  about  three-fourths  black.   Now  you  see,  in 
these  communities  it's  segregated,  just  like — 

Chall:    It  was  segregated,  the  way  it  is  here?  The  b]acks  had  their  own 
town? 

Cox:      They  had  their  ghetto,  or  whatever.   And  the  whites  had  their  own 
section  of  town  too. 

Chall:    What  were  the  whites  primarily,  the  merchants  and  the  owners  of 
the  mills?  The  executives? 

Cox:      Yes,  the  boss. 


Getting  an  Education 


Chall:    What  then  would  you  do  about  schools? 

Cox:      The  schools  were  segregated.   I  went  to  Dunbar  High  School  there, 
and  I  went  to  Hard  Elementary  School.   I  don't  know  why  it  was 
named  Hard!   [Laughs]   I  don't  know  whether  this  was  a  man's  name, 
or  just  because  it  just  was  hard!   [Laughter] 

Chall:    And  the  nickname  stuck. 

Cox:      Then  they  had  the  white  school  that  was  just  up  the  hill  from  where 
we  were.  We  all  could  have  gone  to  the  same  school,  and  it'd  have 
been  a  better  school.   You  know,  the  money,  because  several  times 
we  had  to  close  school  because  they  didn't  have  enough  money  to 
buy  coal  for  the  winter.  So  of  course  that  didn't  happen  to  anybody 
but  the  blacks,  'cause  the  whites  never  had  to  close.   They  always 
had  money. 

Chall:  What  kind  of  a  school  was  Hard,  then? 

Cox:  It  was  an  elementary  school. 

Chall:  Was  it  a  couple  of  rooms  or  was  it  fairly  good-sized  school? 

Cox:  No,  it  wasn't  a  fairly  good  size.   It  was  just  about  six  rooms  in  all, 

Chall:  One  room  per  class,  grad? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  Were  the  classes  big? 
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Cox:      Oh,  yes. 

Chall:    Because  there  was  quite  a  group  of  you,  if  the  town  was  three-quarters, 
as  you  say,  black.  All  of  them  were  in  that  one  school? 

Cox:      Yes.  There  wasn't  any  other  school  that  they  could  go  to  in  this 
area.   Then  when  you  finished  Hard  school,  then  you  had  to  go  to 
the  main  high  school,  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  town.   This 
one  had  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  town. 

Chall:  Where  were  you,  on  the  south  side? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  So  you  had  to  be  bussed,  or  go  on  a  streetcar? 

Cox:  No  busses.   You  walked  over  there. 

Chall:  And  that  was  also  a  segregated  high  school? 

Cox:      Yes.  No  bussing  whatsoever.   Of  course,  they  bussed  the  whites, 

because  I  remember  whites  living  above  us  in  a  town  called  Brighton, 
and  then  there  was  another  little  area  above  us,  and  all  those 
areas  whites  lived  in.  They  were  bussed  to  the  white  schools.  That 
was  too  far  for  them  to  walk.  Those  busses  passed  us  every  day  on 
the  way  to  their  school. 

Chall:    The  first  eight  grades  were  probably  in  your  elementary  school  then, 
in  these  six  rooms. 

Cox:  Oh  no,  we  had  six  grades. 

Chall:  And  there  was  no  junior  high  school? 

Cox :  No ,  no . 

Chall:  So  from  the  seventh  to  twelve  was  your  high  school? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:    What  kind  of  an  education  do  you  think  your  teachers  had,  the  ones 
who  were  teaching  you? 

Cox:      Well,  I  thought  they  were  very  good.   I  really  did,  because  comparing 
the  teachers  now  with  the  teachers  then — what  they  had  to  teach  with 
and  all,  I  thought  they  were  very  good  and  very  sincere. 

Chall:    Did  they  come  out  of  black  normal  schools — what  they  used  to  call 
normal  school  then — teacher -training  schools? 
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Yes.   They  went  to  the  same  kins  of  high  schools  and  all  that,  but 
vhen  they  went  to  college,  they  went  to  segregated  colleges  too. 

And  got  their  teaching  credential  and  then  came  "back  into  the  black 
communities  to  teach? 

Yes,  they  couldn't  go  into  any  other. 

And  so  you  just  had  to  get  whatever  books  and  supplies  were  given 
by  the  school  board  to  black  schools? 

There  were  no  supplies  given.   The  only  supplies  that  were  given 
were  the  chairs  —  I  mean,  they  had  the  building  there.   I  saw  one 
microscope  in  my  life  in  that  school.   It  must  have  been  the  first 
one  they  made,  because  I  don't  remember  more  than  one  or  two  little 
lens  —  you  know,  what  you  look  through,  with  the  little  slide.   I 
really  don't  know  what  they  used  it  for.   I  guess  just  as  a  picture, 
to  show  you  what  onw  looked  like. 

What  about  books?  Did  your  parents  have  to  buy  your  books? 

Yes.  And  you  know,  if  you  had  two  or  three  children  in  school,  you 
still  had  to  buy  separate  books.  My  brother  and  I  were  in  class 
the  same  time  at  one  time,  and  I  had  to  have  a  set  of  books  and 
my  brother  had  to  have  a  set  of  books. 

So  this  must  have  been  a  hardship,  I  suppose? 

[Sighs  gustily]  Ohh,  I  tell  you,  it  worked  a  hardship  on  all  of 
those  parents  in  those  days.  They  just  couldn't  afford  them. 
Then  some  years  they'd  tax  our  parents  to  buy  coal  so  we  could 
finish  out  the  year.   I  mean,  the  time  that  they  couldn't  tax  us 
because  we  didn't  have  any  money,  then  they  closed  the  school. 


I  see.  Where  was  the  coal? 
or  was  it  a  furnace? 


Was  there  a  little  stove  in  each  room 


No,  they  had  a  furnace. 

And  if  you  couldn't  get  coal,  you  didn't  have  school? 

Yes,  yes.   It  was  never  the  kind  of  coal  that  was  the  very  expensive 
kind  that  we'd  buy. 

They  were  mining  it  there,  after  all.   [Laughs] 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  lot  of  slag,  slate  in  it.   It  might 
have  been  third-rate  or  whatever.   It  was  the  cheapest  kind,  and  yet 
still  sometimes  we  couldn't  afford  it,  or  they  couldn't  afford  it. 
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Chall:    Did  that  mean  that  a  lot  of  kids  just  never  bothered  to  go  through 
very  far?  Would  they  drop  out? 

Cox:  No.  I  didn't  get  the  feeling  that  they  really  dropped  out.  They 
were  interested  in  going  to  school  in  my  time.  They'd  play  hooky 
a  couple  of  days  or  so,  but  on  the  whole,  they  all  wanted  an  education. 

Chall:    I  see.   Were  the  parents  of  your  classmates  really  interested  in 

seeing  that  their  kids  did  go  to  school?  Was  this  sort  of  something 
that  they  wanted,  and  their  parents  wanted  for  them? 

Cox:      We  had  certain  idols  in  the  community  that  we'd  kind  of  look  up  to, 
and  want  to  be  like  them.  You  know,  we  had  quite  a  good  representa 
tion  of  black  teachers,  and  some  of  our  ministers  were  educated  too. 
So  therefore,  somehow  or  another  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world  was 
to  go  to  school  and  get  your  education.   Everybody.   I  don't  recall 
an  awful  lot  of  students  dropping  out  of  school. 

i 

Chall:    Your  parents,  I  assume,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  neither  one  of 
them  had  much  of  an  education,  they  made  you  feel  that  this  was 
very  important,  this  was  your  way  out  of  what  they  had?  That  this 
would  be  your  sort  of  entre  to  a  better  life? 

Cox:      In  other  words,  you  wanted  to  do  better  than  I.  That's  what  they 
kept  telling  you.   "You  got  to  do  better  than  me,  so  you  go  to 
school  and  get  you  an  education  so  you  won't  have  to  suffer  like 
we're  suffering."  That  was  their  philosophy. 

Chall :    That ' s  why  you  worked  in  school ,  and  all  three  of  you  stayed  in? 

Cox:      No.   My  father,  as  I  say,  was  going  backwards  and  forwards  with 
jobs  and  so  forth.  His  last  job  he  was  on  at  Pullman  Car  and 
manufacturing  company.   He  was  in  an  accident  there;  punctured  his 
side  with  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  whatever.   As  a  result  of  this, 
the  company  sent  him  to  the  hospital  the  first  time,  but  then  it 
kept  growing  back,  and  my  father  died  of  cancer,  because  that's 
what  it  was.   I  never  was  told,  but  thinking  it  through,  thinking 
back,  it  had  to  be  cancer.   They  told  him  it  was  a  tumor,  see. 
But  they  never  told  him  it  was  malignant  or  anything.  He  never 
got  well  from  that  accident.   My  brother  cam  out  of  school. 

Chall:  Your  brother  Lilton? 

Cox:  Yes.   He  worked  at  this  company. 

Chall:  The  same  Pullman  Company? 

Cox:  He  kept  us  alive,  really. 
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Chall:    How  old  was  Lilton  at  the  time? 

Cox:      He  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.   He  was  in  high  school, 
but  he  had  to  come  out  of  high  school.   He  was  kind  of  big  for  his 
age,  and  they  hired  him  there.   I  guess  they  must  have  hired  him 
because  they  knew  my  father  had  been  injured  there,  and  kind  of 
gave  him  a  little  job  there. 

Chall:    I  see.   What  did  your  father  do  then  in  those  last  years?  How 
long  did  he  stay  alive? 

Cox:      He  kept  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  hospital.   This  was  the 
county  hospital,  you  know  there.   He  would  go  and  get  an  operation. 
He  would  go  through  it  and  maybe  he'd  last  another  five  years  and 
go  back  and  get  another  operation.   This  must  have  gone  on —  I  know 
I  finished  high  school  in  '1*1,  and  I  was  in  my  last  year  of  high 
school. 

I  remember  him  calling  us  to  the  bedside,  telling  us  that  it 
wasn't  long,  he  couldn't  go  on,  and  he'd  done  all  he  could,  and — 
you  know:   "Y'all  respect  your  mama,  and  stick  together,  and  help 
each  other  through  life.  All  of  us  have  to  help  each  other."  He 
at  that  time  spoke  to  me  and  told  me,  he  said,  "I  know  you,  I  feel, 
will  be  more  stable  than  them.   So  kind  of  look  around  for  your 
mother,  and  kind  of  look  around  for  your  brothers." 

Chall:    He  wasn't  able  to  work  then,  those  last  five,  ten  years?  Was  he 
at  home,  just  around  the  house? 

Cox:      Yes.   Mama  was  doing  the  little  work  on  the  outside  that  she  could 
do,  like  taking  in  washing.   Our  next-door  neighbor  had  a  permanent 
Job,  taking  care  of  a  white  lady's  house.   Some  days  she  got  sick 
or  couldn't  go  to  work.   During  the  winter  especially,  there  would 
be  severe  cold  weather,  you  know,  and  she'd  catch  a  cold  and  Mama 
would  go  and  fill  in  her  place  during  that  time. 

Chall:    So  she  managed  somehow. 

Cox:      My  brother  was  able  to  keep  the  family  together  most  of  the  time, 
because  he  worked.   That's  the  reason  why  mothers  like  sons, 
because  he — and  a  lot  of  sons  might  have  done  this  too — would  go 
out  and  vork.   When  he'd  get  his  paycheck,  he'd  bring  it  home  and 
give  it  to  Mama. 

Chall:    The  whole  thing. 

Cox:      Yes.  Mama  would  ask  him,  "What  have  you  got  to  pay  for  yourself? 

What  you  need  for  yourself?"  He  would  say,  "Mama,  I  need  so-and-so." 


Cox:      Whatever  his  little  bills  were,  and  then  he  would  pay  the  house 

rent.   I'll  tell  you,  the  biggest  part  of  that  money  was  house  rent. 

Chall:    You  always  rented  your  house? 

Cox:      Yes.   We  had  the  grocery  bill  that  we'd  always  get  on  credit. 

Well,  when  we  found  out  this  man  was  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
there  was  a  black  man  that  started  a  store  not  far  from  us.   It  was 
a  little  distance — farther  than  where  we'd  been  going  to  this  white 
man's  store.   I'll  never  forget  him.   He  was  Brother  Simmons.   We 
always  called  him  Brother  Simmons.   I  don't  know  how  he  got  enough 
money  ever  together  to  start  this  little  store,  but  he  did,  and 
somehow  or  other,  whatever  we  really  needed  and  we  really  had  to 
have,  Brother  Simmons  would  let  us  have  it,  and  ve  would  pay  him 
on  the  weekend,  whenever  the  payday  was. 


Religion 


Chall:    What  about  your  religious  education,  your  religious  background? 
Was  there  a  church  in  Bessemer? 

Cox:      Yes,  there  were  quite  a  few  churches.   Mostly  Baptist  and  Methodist. 
Baptist  and  Methodist  and  what  else?  There  was  that  Sanctified 
whatever-they-were.   My  father — you  might  have  detected  it  [ laughs ]- 
was  not  that  religious.   My  mother  was  a  little  bit  more  religious 
than  he  was.  My  father  was  not  that  religious.   I  don't  know.   He 
never  condemned  the  church,  but  he  usually  used  most  of  his  time 
with  the  unions  and  something  like  that,  you  know. 

Chall:    Did  you  at  least  belong  to  one  of  the  churches  as  a  family? 
Cox:      Yes,  we  belonged  to  the  Baptist  church. 
Chall:    Did  you  all  go  to  Sunday  school? 

*. 

Cox:      Now  this  we  did.  My  mother  would  go  to  church.  My  mother  would 
send  me  to  Sunday  school.   My  brothers  didn't  go  that  often. 
When  I  got  a  little  older,  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  church  that  much 
either.  My  best  girlfriend's  father  was  the  minister  of  the  church, 

Chall:    That  didn't  draw  you  in? 

Cox:  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact  [laughs],  the  way  he  treated  her  is  what 
kept  me  out  more  than  anything  else;  you  know  what  I  mean?  He,  I 
think,  must  have  been  favorable  to  his  sons.  He  had  three  sons. 
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Cox:      He  might  have  felt  that  all  men  were  important  and  women  weren't, 
"cause  I  know  when  he  got  ready  to  send  them  off  to  college,  he 
sent  the  boys  but  he  wouldn't  send  the  girl.  Maybe  he  didn't  think 
she  needed  an  education,  but  she  was  a  very  smart  person.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  everybody  knew  she  was  a  genius. 

Chall:    Is  that  right?  And  did  she  get  there  on  her  own  at  all? 

Cox:      She  went  to  college.   I  just  talked  to  her  this  summer,  and  she 

told  me  she  did  go  to  college,  but  when  she  got  started,  her  father 
told  her  she  had  to  come  out,  because  he  just  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  pay  for  her.   So  the  other  boys  did  go  to  college,  and 
they  came  back  and  they  taught  school,  taught  English,  one  of  the 
major  subjects.   I  thought  they  were  excellent  teachers. 

Chall:    But  you  didn't  like  the  way  the  father  treated  the  girl? 

Cox:  No,  I  didn't,  because  I  felt  like  she  was  just  as  important  as  all 
the  boys  were.  I  don't  know.  In  my  house,  we  never — well,  every 
body  was  equal,  I  thought. 


Expectations  and  Discipline 


Chall:    If  your  father  had  been  alive,  he  would  have  expected  you  to 
accomplish  exactly  what  the  boys  did? 

Cox:      Oh,  yes.   I  think  that  he  would  think  I  should  do  more.   He  felt 
like  I  should  be  out  there.   I  tell  you,  he  never  allowed  me  to 
run  around  in  the  streets  like  a  lot  of  the  girls  did.   When  I  got 
out  of  school,  I  had  to  always  come  home.   My  father  had  me  there 
in  the  living  room — I  mean,  not  the  living  room — the  front  room. 
I  call  it  that  because  that's  what  it  was,  the  front  room — piecing 
quilts  while  other  girls  my  age  were  running  around  in  the  streets 
having  fun. 

Chall:    [Laughter]  And  I'll  bet  you  resented  that! 

Cox:      Oh  yes.   I  thought  that  was  just  terrible,  you  know.   He  said,  "No, 
you  don't  run  out  there.   You  come  in  the  house,  and  you  see  how 
your  mama  is  doing  these  quilts,  and  you  help  her.   You  go  out 
there  and  help  her."  Mama  used  to  have  a  quilting  bee  in  the 
community  where  all  of  the  ladies  would  come  and  do  these  quilts. 
Fabulous  quilts!   I  wish  I  could  do  them  now  like  she  did  them  then. 

Chall:    Do  you  have  any  left  over? 
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Cox:      Oh  no,  I  don't  have  any  now.   I  must  have  worn  them  out  by  now. 
[Laughs]  The  only  things  in  that  line  I  have  are  my  mother's 
pillows.   [Laughs]   She  used  to  sleep  on  them.   That's  all. 

Chall:    That's  interesting,  though.   You  were  all  quilting  for  one  another, 
then.   It  was  a  way  of  keeping — 

Cox:      A  way  of  keeping  warm,  that's  all.   We  never  put  it  on  the  market. 
I  was  at  some  place  here  recently,  at  some  big  department  store, 
and  they  had  these  qur.lts  that  they  had  done  at  some  course,  this 
man  was  telling  me,  in  the  South.   These  women  have  this  quilting 
bee,  and  they  do  this  quilt,  and  they  send  them  all  over  the  world. 
It's  supposed  to  be  an  art  now.   [Laughs] 

Chall:    That's  exactly  right,  that's  what  it  is.   Your  mother  was  doing  it 
because  you  all  of  you  needed  to  keep  warm,  Just  the  way  they  did 
in  the  early  days  of  the  development  of  the  country.   They  didn't 
quilt  just  to  be  keeping  busy.   They  had  to  do  it. 

Considering  everything,  the  kind  of  town  you  were  growing  up 
in,  and  the  problems  with  the  unions,  and  the  bosses,  and  the  next- 
door  white  farmers  and  whatnot,  did  you  all  grow  up  with  a  certain 
fear  of  the  prejudices  against  you?  Was  this  an  apprehension  all 
through  your  life,  or  at  least  at  that  part  of  your  life  when  you 
were  growing  up?  Did  you  feel  that  this  prejudice  was  always  going 
to  be  facing  you?  Did  your  parents  give  you  that  feeling? 

Cox:      No.  They  would  always  tell  me,  of  course,  that  I  had  to  be  sensitive. 

[end  Tape  1,  side  B;  begin  Tape  2,  side  A] 

Chall:    They  didn't  want  the  fear  of  prejudice  to  sort  of  overtake  your  life. 
Cox:      No. 

Chall:    But  it  was  all  around  you,  and  you  couldn't  help  but  be  sensitive 
to  it. 

Cox:      Yes,  and  see  it,  and  feel  it.   My  mother  and  father  never  wanted  us 
to  ignore  it.   They  taught  us  quite  early:  yes,  that  it's  right 
there — prejudice  or  whatever.   But  you  don't  le-c  that  stop  you  from 
what  you  got  to  do,  ycu  know.   I  got  the  feeling  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  correct  these  wrongs  wherever.   I  guess  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I'm  here  in  Los  Angeles  today,  is  because  when  my  husband 
came  back  from  the  army,  even  before  he  went  to  the  army,  he  was 
experiencing  this  prejudice  on  his  job  in  the  South.   He  was  in  the 
steel  mills  there,  in  Bessemer. 
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Marriage  and  a  Job 


Chall:  This  is  Ray  Cox? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  You  met  him  then  in  your  home  town? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  This  must  have  been  just  about  the  time  you  finished  high  school? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:    I  see.   Then  he  was  employed.   That  was  the  time  when  the  war 
industries  were  building  up  and  people  could  get  jobs. 

Cox:      He  was  employed,  and  he,  by  rights,  should  have  been  going  up  the 
ladder  in  his  job  and  everything  else  like  that.  They  didn't  want 
to  let  him.   So  he  went  into  the  army  and  when  he  came  out,  he  was 
thinking  that  it's  going  to  get  better,  it's  going  to  be  better, 
but  when  he  got  back,  they  were  giving  him  a  worse  deal  than  he  had 
before.   So  he  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  take  this." 

Well,  you  know,  the  army  kind  of  woke  a  lot  of  people  up  to 
prejudice,  because  they  had  to  be  in  the  army  with  all  races  of 
peoples,  and  they  had  to  live  on  an  equal  basis — you  know,  as  equal 
as  it  could  be  there.   So  he  said,  "I'm  just  not  going  to  stay  here 
and  take  this  anymore.   I'm  going  to  leave."  He  said,  "Don't  you 
want  to  leave?"  I  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  care."  He  said,  "Where  do 
you  want  to  go?"  I  said,  "I  don't  know." 

He  said, "Well,  I  met  two  friends  in  the  army,  very  close 
friends  of  mine.   Both  of  them  invited  me  to  come  to  their  state 
and  live."  One  of  his  friends  was  in  some  place  like  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  [laughs],  and  his  other  one's  here  in  California.  You  know 
why  we're  in  Califonria?  Because  his  friend  invited  him  to  come, 
and  was  telling  him  how  pleasant  the  weather  was  here,  rather  than 
in  Des  Moines,  where  it  gets  extremely  cold. 

He  went  on  the  job,  and  he  had  trouble  on  the  job,  and  he  quit. 
Chall:    This  was  in  Bessemer? 

Cox:      Yes.   He  quit.   The  Man  wanted  to  keep  him  from  getting  his  promo 
tions  like  he  should  and  he  said  he  wasn't  going  to  take  it — he 
didn't  want  to  give  him  a  wage  increase.   So  he  said,  "Well,  you 
can  just  have  the  job.   I  know  what  I  had  done  when  I  left  here. 
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Cox:      I  was  much  higher  up  than  I  am  now,  so  I'm  starting  off  like  I've 
Just  been  hired.   That  wasn't  what  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be." 
When  you  go  to  the  army  and  come  back,  they're  supposed  to  put  you 
right  back  where  you  came  from,  give  you  some  credits  for  being  in 
the  army  and  go  up.  They  wouldn't  let  him  do  that,  though. 
Rather  than  keep  on  arguing  and  so  forth,  he  left  and  we  came  to 
California.  But  the  very  first  day  he  got  to  California — veil,  he 
came  to  California  first,  because  we  didn't  have  enough  money  then 
for  both  of  us  to  come. 

In  the  meantime,  from  the  time  we  had  gotten  married  up  to 
the  time  he  went  into  the  army  and  came  back,  we  had  bought  a  home. 

Chall:  In  Bessemer? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  Let  me  go  back  then  and  find  out.   You  were  married  when? 

Cox:  June  9,  191*!. 

Chall:  Right  after  you  got  out  of  high  school? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall :  I  see .  How  old  was  he ,  about  the  same  age  you? 

Cox:  No,  he  is  five  years  older  than  I  am. 

Chall :  So  he ' d  already  been  out  in  the  world  working? 

Cox:  Yes,  he  had  finished  high  school  and  had  left  his  home  town. 

Chall:  Which  was  what? 

Cox:      Centerville,  Alabama,  near  Tuscaloosa.  He  came  to  this  area, 

Bessemer  and  Birmingham  and  got  a  job  at  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Company,  which  is  U.S.  Steel  now,  'cause  U.S.  Steel 
bought  all  these  companies  out. 

Chall:  Is  that  the  one  that  your  father  had  worked  for? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  I  see.   So  he  came  there  to  get  a  job  then  just  out  of  high  school? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  And  that's  where  you  then  met  him. 
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Cox:      Well,  yes.   One  of  my  friends  introduced  us.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  asked  us  to  out  on  a  blind  date.   [Laughs] 

Chall:    You  had  saved  enough  money  then  to  buy  a  home,  which  meant  that  you 
vere  already  ahead  of  your  parents. 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    Quite  a  bit,  if  you  could  afford  to  buy  a  home.  Did  you  buy  one  in 
the  same  general  neighborhood  as  your  parents  were  living  in? 

Cox:      Let's  see.   We  were  living  in  Bessemer  at  that  time,  and  we  bought 
a  home  out  a  little,  in  a  town  by  the  name  of  Madison.   They  called 
it  Madison,  Alabama. 

Chall:    That  was  primarily  another  black  community? 

Cox:      Yes,  primarily  another  black  community.   It's  a  little  closer  in 
to  Birmingham. 

Chall:    Then  you  stayed  in  the  home  that  you  bought  and  he  went  overseas, 
is  that  it? 

Cox:      Yes.  He  came  back  out  of  the  army.  Just  before  he  came  back  out 
from  the  army,  I  was  pregnant  with  my  first  child.  As  a  result  of 
me  being  pregnant,  he  was  able  to  come  horn. 

Chall:  I  see.   Red  Cross  leave  or  some  such  thing  as  that.   Didn't  he  stay? 

Cox:  He  went  back  and  finished  and  he  came  out. 

Chall:  So  he  came  home  when  you  had  your  baby? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  What  was  your  first  child? 

Cox:  Reba. 

Chall:  She  was  born  then  February  IT,  19^3. 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  So  he  enlisted? 

Cox:  Yes.   Let's  see  now,  did  he  enlist?  Well,  they  sent  him  a — 

Chall:  He  was  drafted? 

Cox:  Yes,  drafted. 
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Chall : 


Cox: 


How  were  you  able  to  keep  up  the  payments  on  your  home? 
sending  you  money  then? 


He  was 


Chall : 
Cox: 


Chall: 


Cox: 


Chall : 
Cox: 

Chall: 
Cox: 
Chall: 
Cox: 

Chall: 
Cox: 

Chall: 
Cox: 


Yes.   And  I  got  a  job,  and  I  was  going  to  work.   He  found  out  that 
I  was  working.   [Laughs]   I  was  going  to  work  unbeknownst  to  him, 
and  he  found  out  that  I  was  working  and  came  home.   He  found  out  I 
was  working  and  he  told  me  to  quit.   I  had  to  quit  work.   He  didn't 
want  me  to  work.   [Hearty  laugh]  Joke,  joke,  joke!   That's  what  I 
always  tell  him  now.   [Laughs] 

What  were  you  doing,  the  same  domestic  work?  As  your  mother? 

I  was  working  for  a  motel,  which  was  thought  to  be  quite  a  step  up 
in  those  times.   It  wa.s  a  unique  little  village  they  had  on  the 
side  of  the  highway.   I  believe  these  people  must  have  been  the 
only  motel  owners  in  Bessemer.   I  mean,  in  thr.t  part  of  the  country. 
They  had  been  to  California,  and  they  saw  these  wigwams  somewhere 
up  here  in  California,  and  they  reproduced  them  down  there. 

Is  that  right?   [Laughs]  I  suppose  that  they  were  pretty  well  used 
if  there  were  so  many  people  working  in  the  industries  . 

Yes.   Of  course,  this  was  for  whites,  you  know.   But  I  thought  these 
people,  even  though  they  were  quite  southern,  they  were — nice,  you 
know.   It  was  a  family  affair.   It  was  a  mother,  a  father,  and  her 
daughter.   Then  she  married  a  guy  and  he  came  in  to  help  in  the 
motel.   He  was  a  boss — he  had  worked  up  to  be  a  boss  at  the  Tennessee 
Coal  Iron  and  Railroad  Company  too. 

So  you  were  working  there  and  cleaning  the  rooms? 

Really,  I  didn't  do  that  much  cleaning.   I  was  [laughs]  the  cook. 
I  was  going  into  the  business  of  cooking. 

Oh,  did  they  have  meals? 

Yes.   Good  meals,  too.   Very  good  southern-style  meals,  you  know. 

Well,  that's  unique.   They  had  a  little  restaurant  or  diner. 

They  had  a  restaurant  in  the  middle.   And  all  the  way  around  there 
were  the  wigwams — motel  kind  of  complex. 

So  you  were  putting  whatever  cooking  skills  you'd  learned — 

I  didn't  have  that  many,  but  they  had  some  excellent  cooks  and 
they  were  going  to  train  me.   I  was  going  to  be  a  cook  one  of  these 
days. 

If  you  hadn't  stopped.   Then  you  quit  when  your  husband  said  stop? 
Yes. 


MY  FAMILY 


My  father,  my  mother, 
myself  in  my  father's 
arms,  my  brother  Lilton, 
Eddie  was  not  born. 
About  1923 


Sandra,  Roy,  Reba,  Odessa,  Brenda 
About  1948 
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II  FIRST  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  AND  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 


The  Move  to  Los  Angeles, 


Chall:    Now  what  time — when  you  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  was  that  about  at 
the  end  of  the  war? 

Cox:      My  daughter  Reba  was  born  in  'It3,  February  17-   Then  we  moved  here 
when  she  was  one  year  old.   The  next  day,  she  was  going  to  be  one 
year  old. 

Chall:    In  19^**,  then.   So  then  actually  he  was  out  before  the  end  of  the 
war? 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    I  see.   Los  Angeles  was  quite  a  different  place  in  19^-  We  were 
still  at  war,  so  there  must  have  been  work  here. 

Cox:      Yes.   Ray  came  here  and  applied  for  a  Job  at  Douglas.   Of  course, 

when  he  examined  the  wage  scale,  he  found  out  they  were  paying  less 
here  than  he  was  making  there. 

Chall:    Is  that  right? 

Cox:      Yes,  so  he  quit  that  job  and  went  to  the  longshoremen.   He  was  very 
happy  about  that  job. 

Chall:    I  guess  they  did  have  a  strong  union. 

Cox:      Yes,  'cause  that's  where  he  started  talking  unionism  again.   Now, 
his  uncle  Ebb  in  the  South  was  finally  paid.  He  was  at  first  a 
volunteer  for  the  CIO  too;  he  got  the  job.  He  died  in  office  there, 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Chall:    Your  husband's  uncle — 
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Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  As  an  organizer  of  the  CIO? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  In  the  steel  industry? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  I  see.   So  it  came  naturally. 

Cox:  Yes,  for  my  husband. 

Chall:  Did  he  work  with  the  longshoremen's  union  here,  your  husband? 

Cox :  Yes . 

Chall:  Where  did  you  live  when  you  came  here? 

Cox:      Well,  we  lived  with  a  friend  in  Watts,  for  awhile — 108th  Street. 
Then  we  lived  in  the  Jordan  Downs  projects  next. 

Chall:    Where  were  the  projects? 

Cox:      They  were  on  East  103rd  Street  and  Croesus,  but  they  tore  them 

down,  and  they've  rebuilt  new  ones  since  then.  The  longshoremen 
were  talking  about  when  the  war's  over,  all  the  newer  one's  that 
they  hired  would  be  laid  off  because  there  wouldn't  be  enough  jobs 
for  them.   So  my  husband  said,  "Well,  if  this  is  gonna  be  the  case, 
then  we  better  start  looking  around  for  something  more  permanent 
than  we  have  here."  As  a  result  we  went  into  the  cleaning  business. 


Opening  the  Utopia  Cleaners, 


Chall:    As  long  ago  as  that,  you  got  into  the  cleaning  business.   Oh,  well! 
You've  really  had  a  history  here. 

Cox:      We've  been  here  thirty-two  years  in  the  cleaning  business. 
Chall:    What  gave  him  the  idee  to  do  that? 

Cox:      Well,  he  had  done  thai  when  he  was  back  in  the  South.   That  was 
the  first  job  he  had  until  he  got  in  the  steel  mills. 


Chall : 


I  see.  So  he  knew  the  business. 
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Cox:      Yes,  he  knew  that  business.   He  learned  the  business  just  by  doing 
it  back  there.   So  he  said,  "Well,  I  do  have  one  trade,"  when  they 
were  talking  about  laying  off  there.   He  said,  "I  can  always  clean 
and  press  clothes.   Somebody's  going  to  always  wear  them,  you  know." 
So  we  went  into  the  cleaning  business.   [June,  19^5] 

Chall:  Did  you  start  out  at  the  Utopia  Cleaners? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  Where  was  your  first  plant? 

Cox:  Over  there  in  Watts,  on  97th  Street,  at  1820  East  97th  Street. 

Chall:  Isn't  that  one  of  your  present  addresses? 

Cox:  Yes,  it's  right  there  now. 

Chall:  Did  anybody  provide  him  with  the  capital  to  get  started? 

Cox:  [Emphatically]  No  way!   We  had  only  our  paycheck. 

Chall:    What  did  you  do?  That's  pretty  difficult.  You  have  to  have  equip 
ment,  have  to  pay  rent,  and  advertise  a  little  bit. 

Cox:      Yes,  we  had  to  do  all  those  things  on  the  meager  paychecks.   He 

continued  working  at  the  longshore,  and  I  took  care  of  the  business 
in  the  day. 

Chall:    I  see. 

Cox:      He  would  press  at  night  until  we  could  get  it  together. 

Chall:    How  many  years  did  it  take? 

Cox:      Well  it  didn't  move  as  fast  as  we  wanted.  But  in  the  meantime,  it 
moved  a  little  faster,  I  guess,  because  there  was  a  lot  of  work 
around  at  that  time.  At  that  time,  you  know,  there  was  a  law  in 
California  that  you  couldn't  clean  your  own  clothes.   We  didn't 
have  a  big  plant,  so  we  had  to  send  the  clothes  out  to  be  cleaned 
at  a  wholesaler,  and  then  the  wholesaler  would  bring  them  back  and 
we'd  press  them. 

Chall:    Oh,  that  was  it. 

Cox:      Then  finally  we  said  we'd  had  enough  of  that.   One  Christmas  holiday 
our  wholesaler  had  had  a  fire  in  his  building,  and  that  was  the 
time  they  were  using  that  chemical  that  could  catch  afire.   Now  we 
don't  use  that  kind.   He  never  told  us.   We  kept  waiting  on  the 
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people's  clothes  to  come,  and  [laughs]  they  never  came,  'cause 
they'd  been  burned  up.   My  husband  said,  "That's  it.   We're  just 
going  to  have  to  buy  a  plant."  So  ve  bought  a  plant. 

When  was  that,  when  you  bought  your  plant? 

We  bought  our  plant  in  1950.   With  a  pressing  shop,  you  would  just 
have  that  kind  of  license,  but  when  you  get  into  cleaning  your  own 
clothes,  you  have  to  have  a  license  and  you  also  have  to  pass  an 
examination.   So  my  husband  passed  the  examination  as  a  plant 
owner-operator,  which  was  very  stiff. 

Because  the  chemicals  were  more  dangerous  then? 


Yes. 

And  you  built  this  all  up  Just  on  your  own? 
business  loans  or  anything  like  that? 


No  government  small 


I  was  just  about  to  tell  you.  All  this,  no  small  business  loans! 
My  husband  applied  for  a  snail  business  loan,  once.   He  used  up  an 
awful  lot  of  time  to  get  all  the  applications  filled  out  and  every 
thing  else,  and  to  do  everything  they  said  to  do.   I'll  never  forget 
this  man.  A  Mr.  Meyers,  was  the  head  of  the  small  business  at  that 
time.   He  came  down  and  he  looked  around  and  he  said  to  my  husband, 
"Oh,  well.   If  we  lend  you  this  money,  you'd  be  out  of  business  in 
a  year."  That  was  his  reason  for  not  letting  us  have  a  loan,  because 
we'd  be  out  of  business.   We  talked  to  our  congressman  too,  he  was 
of  no  help. 

We're  still  in  the  business,  and  there's  a  lot  of  people  that 
he  had  lent  the  money  to  who  have  gone  out  of  business  since. 

Well,  that  didn't  make  it  any  easier  for  you. 

Really.   I'm  telling  you,  there's  been  some  hard  days  in  that 
cleaning,  but  there's  been  some  rewarding  days  too,  that  gave  me 
the  confidence  and  him  the  confidence  that  it  could  be  done  if  you 
wanted  to  do  it.   I  think  it  has  really  helped  my  children,  too. 
I  never  had  any  problem  with  my  children.   They  always  worked. 

They've  always  helped  you? 

Helped  me  in  the  cleaning.   They  always  had  a  job.   They  had  their 
money.   My  brother  taught  them  how  to  save  their  money.   He  would 
always,  during  the  time  they  were  growing  up,  have  them  doing  little 
things  like  maybe  planting  a  little  piece  of  shrubbery  in  a  can. 
In  the  cleaner,  a  lot  of  people  had  handkerchiefs,  you  know,  that 
fell  out  of  the  pockets.   You  don't  know  whose  they  were,  so  you 
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take  'em  and  you  throw  them  over  in  a  box.  My  kids  would  take 
these  handkerchiefs,  boil  'em,  scald  them,  and  get  them  good  and 
clean,  bleach  them  out  and  iron  them  with  a  little  starch  and  put 
'em  on  the  counter  for  sale. 

So  my  daughters,  when  they  made  their  first  bank  deposit, 
they  came  up  with  something  like  twenty-five  dollars  to  put  in  the 
bank. 

Which  brother  taught  them  how  to — ? 
My  brother  Lilton.   My  oldest  brother. 


Did  your  brothers  follow  you  out  here? 


Yes.   Lilton  was  in  the  navy.   In  the  meantime,  when  my  husband 
decided  that  we  were  coming  out  here,  I  had  to  take  my  mother  to 
live  with  me.  My  brother,  my  youngest  brother,  came  and  lived  with 
us  too.   So  my  husband  said,  "Well,  we're  gonna  leave,  and  what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  your  mama?"  So  I  said  that  she's  been  talking 
about  going  to  see  her  sister  in  West  Virginia,  so  she  can  go  there. 
She  went  to  West  Virginia  and  the  minute  after  she  got  there,  she 
wrote  me  a  letter,  "I  want  to  come  out  there  where  you  are!"  Mama 
came  on  out,  and  my  brother — who  left  to  be  with  her  in  West  Virginia- 
came  along  with  her.  Then  my  oldest  brother  was  in  the  navy.  He 
came  back  here  when  he  got  out  of  the  navy,  and  he  just  never  went 
back  home,  you  see.   So  we  all  were  here  again. 

He  went  back  and  got  his  mother,  my  husband  did.   His  father 
had  died  too,  so  he  went  back  and  got  his  mother  and  brought  her 
here.   My  brothers  of  course  lived  in  their  own  apartment,  but  we 
had  my  mother, and  his  mother,  and  my  children  and  him,  we  all  lived 
together. 

All  in  the  project  house? 

No.  That  was  a  little  after  the  project,  because — 

You  needed  a  little  more  room. 

Yes.  When  he  decided  that  maybe  he  wouldn't  be  working  at  the 
longshore  any  longer,  and  we  decided  that  we  would  have  to  have  a 
building,  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  this  building  that  had  a 
little  extension  in  the  front  for  the  cleaner,  you  see.   So  we  were 
right  at  home  all  the  time.   That  was  a  good  advantage,  because  it 
gave  me  a  chance  to  raise  my  children,  who  were  right  with  me. 
School  wasn't  that  far.   I  could  run  down  to  see  what  they  were 
doing  at  school,  you  know,  and  talk  with  the  teachers,  or  whatever. 
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Cox:      In  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  could  run  off  to  PTA  and  get  back,  or 
do  necessary  errands. 

Chall:    And  your  mother  lived  with  you,  so  she  could  watch  the  children 
with  you.   That  helped. 

Cox:  Yes,  she  did  that,  and  his  mother  too  until  they  passed. 

Chall:  And  the  younger  brother? 

Cox:  No,  he  had  an  apartment.   They  had  apartments  of  their  own. 

Chall:  Did  your  brothers  ever  come  in  and  work  in  your  business? 

Cox:      Yes,  they  came  in  awhile.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  younger  one 

stayed  in  much  longer  than  the  oldest.  He  just  went  out,  really, 
when  the  Watts  revolt  happened.  After  the  Watts  revolt,  he  said, 
"I  think  I've  had  it."  [Laughs] 

Chall:    Where  did  he  go? 

Cox:      We  had  that  shop  over  on  103rd  Street  at  that  time,  so  we  just 

closed  that  one  up  totally,  because  that  whole  area  was  a  wreck. 
It's  kind  of  confining,  and  he  had  been  operating  it  by  himself 
over  there  for  so  long.  He  decided  that  he  would  just  not  do  it 
any  more.   He  left,  and  he  went  to  San  Francisco. 

Chall:    Oh,  I  see.   What  has  he  found  up  there? 

Cox:      Well,  he's  been  doing  different  things,  but  he  never  got  into  the 
cleaning  business  up  there.   He  just — he  really  doesn't  stay  too 
long  with  anything  now.   He  just  wanted  to  travel,  wanted  to  go. 
He  comes  down  here  and  stays  about  a  year,  and  he  goes  back  up 
there  and  stays  about  a  year.   He  goes  maybe  to  Oregon  or  Nevada  or 
someplace  like  that,  or  to  Alaska. 

Chall:    It's  that  travel  itch  that  he  didn't  have  before. 

Cox:      Well,  it's  kind  of  in  our  blood  anyway.   [Laughs]   I  think  it's  in 
our  blood  anyway,  because  my  father  traveled  all  the  time. 

Chall:    Yes,  I  see.   He  was  not  married,  Theodore? 
Cox:      Once — divorced. 
Chall:    And  Lilton? 

Cox:      Well,  he  got  married  and  had  one  child.   Then  he  and  his  wife 

divorced.   He  came  out  of  the  navy  with — I  guess  it  was  physical 
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Cox:      exhaustion,  "because  he  collapsed  one  day.   He  went  through  this 

thing  of  a  pain  in  his  neck  all  the  time.   So  he  went  to  live  down 
near  Palm  Springs.   He  said  he  felt  much  better  down  that  way, 
because  of  the  heat  and  the  warmth. 

When  he  was  here,  he  always  had  a  splitting  headache.   He 
was  just  out  of  the  navy.   I  don't  know — whatever  it  was,  it 
affected  him,  and  he  just  came  home.   He's  been  recovering  down 
there  ever  since. 

Chall:    Does  he  work  down  there? 
Cox:      Yes. 


Three  Daughters  and  Their  Education 


Chall:  Tell  me  about  your  children.   Let's  see,  after  Reba — ? 

Cox:  Then  came  Sandra  and  Brenda. 

Chall:  Three  girls? 

Cox:  Yes,  no  boys.   Unequal  distribution,  is  what  I  call  it.   [Laughs] 

Chall:  When  was  Sandra  born? 

Cox:      November  28,  19UU.   Brenda  —  April  20,  19U6.   All  my  kids  are 
quite  close  together,  you  know.   Sandra's  just  one  year  younger 
than  Reba,  and  Brenda 's  about  1  year  and  5  months  younger  than 
Sandra . 

Chall:    It  could  be  done.   [Laughter]   It's  a  little  rough. 

Cox:      Yes.   [Laughs]  My  husband  and  I  decided,  well,  we'd  had  it! 

That's  about  all  we  could  cope  with.   I'm  kind  of  sorry,  though, 
because  I'd  like  a  big;  family. 

Chall:    Well,  it's  hard  to  raise  children,  particularly  when  you  were 
working,  the  two  of  you,  on  such  a  shoestring  for  so  long. 

Cox:      Yes,  it  is.   But  we  went  through  with  it. 

Chall:  You  decided  not  to  have  any  more  children.  Did  you  do  anything 
permanent  about  it?  Or  was  it  not  possible  to  do  that  in  those 
days?  Like  tubal  ligation? 
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Cox:      No,  I  didn't.   He  did.   That  was  kind  of  bright,  wasn't  it?  He 

was  way  ahead  of  himself.   [Laughs]  Than  the  average  person,  yes. 

Chall:    That's  very  interesting,  because  it's  only  been  talked  about  quite 
recently.   Good  for  him.   So  you  thought  about  it — 

Cox:  — very  carefully. 

Chall:  And  your  girls  are  grown  up  now? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  Somebody's  still  at  home. 

Cox:      Yes,  Brenda.  But  all  the  rest  of  them — the  oldest  one  is  married. 
The  middle  one  isn't  married.   [Points  to  pictures]   But  see,  this 
is  my  oldest,  and  that's  her  wedding  picture.   That's  when  she  was 
in  high  school,  this  one  in  junior  college.  And  this  is  when  she 
got  married.   I  don't  have  a  picture  of  her  now.   She's  at  Dominquez 
College  [California  State  College  at  Dominguez  Hills],  the  oldest 
one.  She  dropped  out,  see,  and  she  got  married. 

Chall :  Then  she  went  back  to  college? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  What's  she  studying? 

Cox:  Urban  Planning. 

Chall:  And  Sandra? 

Cox:  She's  a  psychologist  in  the  Los  Angeles  school  system. 

Chall:  In  which  school  system? 

Cox:  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District. 

Chall:  A  school  psychologist?   I  see.   That's  a  good  position,  isn't  it? 

Cox:      Yes,  very  good.   She  finished  Cal  State  at  L.A.  [California  State 

University  at  Los  Angeles].   That  was  a  state  college  at  that  time, 
but  now  it's  a  university.   Then  she  got  a  master's  from  SC,  USC 
[University  of  Southern  California] . 

Chall:    A  master's  in  social  welfare,  then? 

Cox:      No.   Educational  psychology.   She  is  working  on  a  doctorate  at 
Claremont  Graduate  School  in  education  administration. 
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Chall:    What's  Brenda  doing? 

Cox:      She  finished  California  State  College,  Dominguez  Hills,  and  she's 
vorking  with  us  in  the  cleaner.   She  went  to  Trade  Tech  and  she 
finished  there.   [Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College]   Received 
her  A. A.,  and  then  she  returned  to  get  her  certificate  in  dry- 
cleaning.   And  then  she  went  to  Dominguez  Hills  to  get  her  B.A. 

Chall:    In  anything  special? 

Cox:      African  history.   She's  always  been  very  interested  in  history.   Of 
course,  my  middle  daughter  majored  in  history  when  she  was  at  Cal 
State  too. 

Chall:    Well,  your  girls  have  done  well. 

Cox:      I  think  so.  I  haven't  had  any  trouble  with  them  at  all. 

Chall:  What  about  your  living  here  in  Los  Angeles?  Did  you  find  this  big, 
wide-open  city  a  different  kind  of  life  than  Bessemer?  Was  it  hard 
for  you  to  adjust? 

Cox:      No,  it  never  was  hard  for  me  to  adjust  in  Los  Angeles.   I  just  love 
Los  Angeles — ever  since  I've  been  here.   Even  though  [laughs] — 
We  have  to  go  back  to  this  business  of  racism.  We've  run  into  quite 
a  bit  of  that,  but  we've  always  been  able  to  conquer,  to  overcome. 

As  I  was  saying  to  you,  my  husband,  the  first  day  that  he 
arrived,  was  told  right  down  at  the  Biltmore  [Hotel].   (There  was  a 
cafe,  a  restaurant,  or  whatever,  maybe  a  coffee  shop,  I  don't  know.) 
They  refused  him  a  cup  of  coffee  there  and  told  him  that  they  don't 
serve  his  kind  there. 

That's  when  we  decided  that  we  weren't  going  to  run  any  longer. 
They're  going  to  have  to  do  what  they  say  the  are  going  to  do  for 
us.   One  Sunday  we  were  out  riding  about,  two  miles  from  where  I 
live  here.   Brenda  wanted  a  glass  of  water,  she  was  thirsty.   So 
we  went  into  this  little  cafe  and  asked  them  for  a  glass  of  water, 
and  the  guy  told  us,  "Well,  you  can  go  out  there  by  the  filling 
station."  You  know,  there  was  a  filling  station  right  next  to  it, 
and  he  ran  the  cafe  and  the  filling  station,  and  they  had  water 
that  you  fill  the  car  with.   He  told  us  we  could  get  it  from  there. 

Chall:  There  was  that  kind  of  prejudice  in  Los  Angeles  when  you  came  here, 
almost  exactly  like  the  South? 

Cox:      I'm  telling  you.   That  leads  me  to  the  reasons  why  I  have  joined 

these  kinds  of  organizations  in  Los  Angeles.   I  probably  could  have 
joined  a  lot  of  social  clubs  and  so  forth,  something  like  that,  but 
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Cox:      my  life  was  never  that  kind  of  a  life. 
Chall:    You  didn't  have  time,  either. 

Cox:      Well,  I  always  kept  going  with  whatever  I  thought  had  to  be  done. 
I  don't  know  how  I  did  it,  but  I  felt  like  my  children's  education 
was  important .   I  had  to  see  that  they  were  always  at  school  on 
time  and  et  cetera,  et  cetera.   I  thought  that  their  cultural  life 
had  to  be  taken  care  cf.   You  know,  you  just  can't  leave  it  helter 
skelter.  I  always  tried  to  find  the  right  places,  to  be  sure  the 
girls  were  taken  care  of  properly. 

[end  Tape  2,  side  A;  begin  Tape  2,  side  B] 


Integrating  the  Schools  and  the  Neighborhood 


Chall:    Now  you  were  telling  me  that  you  felt  very  positively  that  you  had 
to  do  something  about  making  sure  that  your  children  got  a  proper 
education  and  got  some  understanding  of  their  culture. 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    Well,  first  of  all,  education  in  their  early  days  meant  that  they 
went  to  school  and  you  were  active  in  the  PTA. 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    This  again  was  an  all-black  neighborhood,  is  that  right? 

Cox:      But  my  children  always  have  gone  to  a  more  or  less  integrated  school. 
Now  when  we  moved  in  the  Watts  area,  we  were  about  the  third  black 
person  on  that  block.   But  the  whole  community  turned  over,  you 
know,  during  the  time  we  were  there.   They  went  to  a  school  that 
was,  when  they  started,  about  three-fourths  white.   Then  it  became 
totally  black  before  they  left,  of  course. 

Chall:    That  was  pretty  rapid. 

Cox:      Yes,  pretty  fast.   Then  when  we  left  there — that  was  92nd  Street 
School — they  were  supposed  to  go  to  Jordan  High  School,  vhich  is 
on  103rd  Street,  you  see.   My  daughter  was  quite  little  in  stature. 
Jordan  was  huge.   Jordan  was  a  school  that  was  junior  high  and  high 
together.   So  I  protested.   I  told  the  principal  that  I  wasn't  going 
to  send  my  child  down  there,  under  those  circumstances,  because  of 
the  older  students. 
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Chall:    This  was  Reba? 

Cox:      Yes.   I  went  to  the  school  board  and  told  them  that  too.   So 
finally  when  she  finished  elementary  school  and  just  about  to 
enter  Jordan,  I  applied  for  a  permit,  a  transfer.   I  finally  got 
it,  through  protest.   They  didn't  want  to  give  it  to  me,  but  my 
child  had  just  gotten  her  arm  broken  on  the  school  grounds — the 
elementary  school  grounds.   It  was  one  of  the  kids  from  the  high 
school  that  came  there  that  wasn't  supposed  to  be  there.   They  were 
on  the  maypole  or  whatever  out  there,  playing.   They  knocked  her 
off  the  maypole  and  broke  her  arm. 

So  I  said  no,  I'm  not  going  to  do  that.   So  we  didn't  send 
her  to  Jordan.   We  applied  for  her  admission  at  Gage  Avenue  Junior 
High  School.   It  was  kind  of  a  little  different  from  what  I  would 
call  junior  high,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  didn't — it  went  a 
little  further  over  into  the  high  school. 

Chall:    So  it  was  a  three-year  junior  high?  Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth? 
Cox:      No,  seventh  and  eighth  only. 
Chall:    There  are  some  like  that.   I  see. 

Cox:      She  went  to  Gage  Avenue  Junior  High  School.   She  was  the  only  black 
there. 

Chall:    Really? 

Cox:      Yes.   There  had  been  one  black  there  previously  in  their  history 

book.  They  had  a  history  of  the  school.  When  she  left  the  school, 
the  principal  sent  me  a  letter.   He  told  me  that  it  was  the  best 
experience  they've  had.   He  never  had  the  experience  of  teaching  a 
black  student  or  having  a  black  in  Gage  Avenue  Junior  High  School. 
[Laughs]   He  brought  the  book  out,  the  history  book,  their  history 
of  Gage  Avenue;  he  shewed  me  the  one  black  who  had  gone  there — a 
lady. 

She  had  gone  there  many,  many  years  ago.   That  was  in 
Huntington  Park. 

Chall:    That  was  an  experience  for  him,  but  what  was  the  experience  like 
for  Reba? 

Cox:      Well,  it  was  good  and  bad. 

I  found  out  from  watching  Reba  closely,  when  she  left  Gage, 
she  didn't  listen  very  well.  It  was  simply  because  she  ignored  a 
lot  of  the  comments  they  made  to  her.  So  it  was  kind  of  bad  there. 
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Cox:      I  find  that  some  of  her  problems  today  —  If  she  had  taken  everything 
as  serious  as  she  could  have,  she  probably  wouldn't  have  made  it. 

But  this  letter  that  the  principal  sent — really,  I  was  sur 
prised.   He  just  thanked  me  so  much  for  sending  my  daughter  there. 
She  was  such  a  beautiful  student  while  she  was  there.   She  conducted 
herself  in  such  a  ladylike  manner. 

But  in  the  meantime,  I  always  kept  them  in  touch — going  to 
some  place  with  black  and  white  that  were  always  good  kind  of  people, 
you  know.   Like  one  instance  I  remember.   I  took  the  time  out  to 
help  some  friends  organize  a  Stephen  Wise  Day  Center. 

Chall:    Stephen  Wise  Day  Center? 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    That's  from  the  Jewish  group. 

Cox:      Yes,  they  were  very  close  friends,  very  good  to  us  all.  We  were 

very  good  to  them  too.   Today  I  think  that  the  relationship  that  we 
had  with  them,  and  them  with  us,  helped  Reba  quite  a  bit. 

Chall:    In  other  words,  Reba  was  not  only  the  first  daughter,  but  you  put 
her  in  a  school  in  a  sense  which  was  an  experiment,  because  you 
wanted  her  to  have  a  better  set-up  for  her  education.   But  it  still 
was  a  difficult  time  for  her. 

Cox:      As  I  say,  it  had  its  good  points  and  bad  points.  I'm  being  honest 
with  you.   I  think  my  purpose  wasn't  that  much  of  putting  her  with 
the  white  children,  but  getting  a  better  education.   I  knew  that 
I've  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  all  people  having  their  rights. 
We  should  all  make  sure  that  they  exercise  these  rights.   It  paid 
off  for  us. 

Chall:    Now  what  about  the  second  one,  Sandra?  Did  you  do  the  same  with  her? 
She  came  along  rather  quickly  afterwards . 

Cox:      Well,  not  really.   By  that  time,  we  had  moved  from  that  area.  We 

moved  to  this  area,  this  house  right  here.   I've  only  lived  in  four 
houses  in  Los  Angeles  since  I've  been  here.   From  there  I  moved  over 
here.   Sandra  went  to  Eret  Harte,  which  was  again  three-fourths  white. 
The  rest  was  black. 

Chall:    An  integrated  school  then,  in  a  sense. 
Cox:      Yes.   It  was  well  integrated. 
Chall:    That  was  an  easier  transition. 


Cox:      Yes,  it  made  it  much  better  for  her.   I  think  Reba  got  along  quite 
well  at  Gage.   But  Sandra  participated  in  school  activities.   They 
wouldn't  let  Reba  do  this  at  Gage.   You  see,  they  just  wouldn't 
choose  her,  you  know.   Like  Sandra  was  one  of  the  Pathfinders  and 
was  in  the  Girls  League.   Then  she  ran  for  office.   That  makes  a 
much  better  child. 

I  remember  [laughs]  the  problem  we  used  to  have  making  the 
little  skirts  for  the  little  kids  at  school,  and  she  was  so  happy 
because  Mama  was  participating,  helping  maker  her  skirt  for  the 
Pathfinders.   Then  again  with  Brenda — Brenda  went  to  Bret  Harte 
about  one  year.   At  that  time  I  had,  along  with  the  mothers  in  this 
area,  which  was  at  that  time  practically  a  white  area,  organized  a 
group  to  get  L.A.  school  board  to  build  Henry  Clay.   I'm  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  Henry  Clay's  PTA. 

Chall:    Henry  Clay — what  was  that? 
Cox:      That  was  a  junior  high  school. 

Chall:    So  you  were  trying  to  get  a  junior  high  school  built,  right?  Yes, 
we  did.   We  finally  get  Clay  built  in  this  area,  because  at  that 
time,  Bret  Harte  was  too  crowded.  So  we  got  Henry  Clay  organized 
here,  and  Brenda  went  there. 

I  see.   She  was  then  the  only  black  child? 
No,  only  a  few  blacks  were  at  Henry  Clay. 
Because  this  was  primarily  a  white  area. 

Brenda  had  very  good  contact  there.   I  don't  think  she  had  the 
problem  that  Reba  had.   She  was  a  real  pioneer,  a  real  maverick,  if 
you  want  to  say  so.   So  with  Henry  Clay — she  finished  Henry  Clay, 
with  very  good  incidents.   Everything  happened  kind  of  nicely  over 
there.   Then  they  went  to  Washington. 

Chall:    Washington  High  School? 

Cox:      Yes,  Washington  High  School.  When  Reba  started  going  to  Washington, 
there  were  about  three  or  four  blacks  there.   Just  a  semester  ahead 
of  her,  was  Marsha  Driver.   But  they  were  a  family  that  lived — I 
know  where  they  lived — down  near  Manchester  Park.   She  was  the  first 
one,  and  a  whole  big  flair  up  came  through  every  evening — fights. 
They  had  groups  from  Gardena  High  coming  to  Washington  High  to  get 
the  blacks  out  of  school. 


Chall : 
Cox: 
Chall: 
Cox: 


Chall : 


Is  that  so!? 


Cox: 


Chall: 

Cox: 
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Cox: 
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Cox: 
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Yes,  they  really  had  a  fight  there.   I  remember  that.   About  that 
next  semester,  they  finally  calmed  the  whole  thing  down.   So  there 
fore,  Reba  had  run  into  this  kind  of  discrimination  twice.   My 
daughter  Sandra  said  by  the  time  she  got  to  Washington,  the  problem 
was  down  quite  a  bit.   The  problem  then  was  in  Gardena.   But  you 
know,  they  didn't  have  as  many  problems  there  as  they  had  at  Washington. 


We  had  Gerald  L.K.  Smith  out  here  in  our  neighborhood, 
lived  right  here  then ,  you  know? 


He 


Did  he  live  out  here? 

Yes,  he  lived  in  this  neighborhood.   And  he  kept  the  pot  boiling. 

Oh,  he  would  have.   [laughter]  He  was  a  great  spellbinder,  wasn't 
he? 

Oh,  I'm  telling  you! 

I  assume  then,  because  there  were  problems  at  Washington  and  because 
this  neighborhood  was  primarily  white,  that  you  were  a  pioneer  in 
integrating.  How  was  that  accepted  when  you  moved  in  there? 

Well,  a  black  woman  and  her  white  husband  moved  two  blocks  over, 
and  there  was  a  big  rigmarole  there.   When  I  came  here,  it  was  all 
right.   I  think  about  five  people  moved  in  after  me,  whites  moved 
in  after  me.   But  I  think  the  reason  why  they  did  it,  I  guess,  was 
because  they  didn't  know  I  was  here.   [Laughs]  "Cause  I  was  working 
every  day,  and  I  was  barely  sleeping  here,  I  would  say,  because  I 
would  leave  in  the  morning  early  and  I  would  go  to  work. 

My  kids  would  come  home  from  school — this  is  what  my  middle 
daughter  tells  me  all  the  time.   Her  biggest  problem  was  coming  home 
with  that  key  'round  her  neck,  she  said.   If  she  didn't  have  that 
problem,  she  thinks  she  could  have  made  it  much  better  than  she  did. 
That  was  her  problem.   "Mama,  I  didn't  want  to  come  home  with  that 
key  'round  my  neck."   [Laughter]  Well,  we  called  her  a  door-key 
baby,  and  she  just  got  to  be  that  door-key  baby,  that's  all.   The 
others  didn't  mind,  but  she — that  was  her  problem,  coming  horn  with 
that  key  around  her  neck.   She  didn't  like  that. 

She  didn't  like  to  come  in  by  herself. 

To  come  in  by  herself,  with  nobody  here  to  greet  her  or  anything. 
Then  television  had  just  gotten  in.   We  always  made  them  responsible 
for  something,  so  they  had  to  put  on  dinner.   I  taught  them  how  to 
cook — things  that  could  be  boiled  or  something  like  that.   Many  a 
day,  they  told  me,  "Mama,  you  don't  know.  We  burned  up  an  awful  lot 
of  chickens."   [Laughter] 


Chall:    Oh,  really? 

Cox:      They'd  come  in  the  house,  they'd  put  the  chicken  on,  and  they'd  go 
out.  We  had  the  den  in  that  end  down  there,  and  they'd  turn  on  TV. 
I  had  them  looking  at  certain  programs.   I'd  say,  "You  can  look  at 
this  one,  you  can  have  that  one,  you  can  look  at  the  other  one,  but 
you  have  to  cut  it  off,  and  you  have  to  do  your  homework  by  such- 
and-such  a  time."  We  had  a  schedule,  you  know.   When  they  put  that 
chicken  on  and  went  down  there,  they'd  forget  it.   When  they  remem 
bered  it,  the  smoke  would  be  meeting  them  down  there.   [Laughs] 
So  they'd  get  their  little  money  together  and  run  to  the  store — 
the  market  a  mile  away — and  buy  a  chicken  and  put  it  back  on  and 
have  it  boiled  or  baked  by  the  time  I  get  home. 

Chall:    And  you'd  never  know. 

Cox:      I  could  tell,  'cause  the  house  was  full  of  smoke. 

Chall :    I 'm  sure  it  was ,  for  a  couple  of  days . 

Cox:  But  I'd  pretend  like  I  didn't  know  this  at  all  [Laughs]  I  said, 
"Oh,  this  chicken.  It  sure  tastes  good.  What  did  y'all  do?" 

Chall:  You  didn't  experience,  then,  prejudice  when  you  moved  in,  except 
that  Gerald  L.K.  Smith  was  here  and  beginning  to  let  people  know 
that.  What  was  he  saying? 

Cox:      Well,  he  kept  the  thing  going  at  Washington  High  School  more  than 
anything  else. 

Chall:    What  did  they  do  about  the  high  school.  People  were  living  there; 
where  did  they  intend  the  children  to  be  going  to  school? 

Cox:      Well,  they  finally  got  around  to  accepting.   All  those  that  could 
move  out,  moved  out.   Those  that  couldn't  had  to  stay  here.   As  I 
said  before,  about  five  or  six  families  moved  in  after  me,  so  their 
mortgage  payments  weren't  down  low  enough  for  them  to  move.  We  have 
about  two  or  three  now  that  still  are  here  that  moved  in  about  the 
same  time  that  I  did.   Their  children  and  my  children  went  to  school 
together  and  we  worked  in  PTA  together. 

Chall:    Yes,  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  pretty  good  community  group  here,  if 
you  were  able  to  rally  enough  to  get  the  school  together. 

Cox:      Well,  we  had  a  couple  of  ladies  that  kept  their  children  at  Gompers— 
that's  another  junior  high  school  down  below  me — way  overtime, 
because  they  felt  very  strongly  about .. .Well,  one  lady's  son  liked 
basketball,  and  they  had  some  very  good  players,  and  she  didn't  want 
him  to  move  out  of  the  community  and  lose  contact.   She  stayed  here. 


Cox:  I  don't  knov,  she  still  might  be  here,  far  as  I  know.  Her  son, 
and  Sheila,  her  daughter — that  was  Brenda's  friend — all  went  to 
Bret  Harte  together,  went  to  Washington  together.  They  went  to 
USC.  They  got  grants  and  or  scholarships. 

Her  name  was  Mrs.  Cassady.   She  worked  very  closely  with  the 
school  and  she  worked  hard  to  keep  the  curriculum  up.   Last  time  I 
heard  from  her,  she  was  working  at  USC.   I  don't  know  in  what  capa 
city,  but  she  worked  there.   She  worked  very  hard  to  keep  the  curri 
culum  up  in  our  neighborhood. 

Chall:    She  was  one  of  the  parents? 
Cox:      Yes,  one  of  the  parents. 
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Chall:    Were  you  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  parents  to  get  these  things 
going,  like  the  Henry  Clay  School,  for  example? 

Cox:      Oh,  I  worked  with  them,  yes.   We  organized  the  campaign,  what  we  had 
to  do.   I  remember  organizing  the  telephone  campaign.  We  kept  the 
school  board  tied  up  for  days.   [Laughs]  But  we  finally  got  it. 

Chall:  You  had  to  go  quite  a  distance  into  the  city  to  go  to  school  board 
meetings.  Aren't  those  usually  held  either  in  the  afternoon  or  at 
night  or  both  times? 

Cox:  They  usually  hold  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  about  one  to  two- 
thirty  or  three. 

Chall:    You'd  have  to  take  off  from  work? 

Cox:      It'd  be  about  fifteen  miles  from  here  down  there,  you  know.   I  would 
always  take  off  from  work.   I'm  telling  you  my  poor  husband  [  laughs  ]- 
I  really  don't  know  how  he  took  me  so  long.   He  would  always  try  to 
arrange  for  somebody  to  come  in  at  the  time  that  they're  needed  down 
there.   I  must  have  gone  to  the  school  board  for  ten  years.  That's 
approximate  —  I  know  at  least  three  times  a  week,  if  not  more. 

Chall:    Really? 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    Oh,  what  stamina! 

Cox:      To  convince  them  that  we  were  going  to  have  Southwest  College.   Now 
we  do  have  it  . 


Chall: 


First  you  had  to  do  it  to  get  Henry  Clay  Junior  High  School. 


Cox:      That  wasn't  as  hard,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  Southwest  College. 

Because,  you  see,  they  really  did  want  to  sell  that  land.   They 
didn't  want  to  build  ejiything  on  the  land.   They  had  changed  the 
board  rules  that  they  were  going  to  stop  building  colleges  on 
small  acreage.   Most  of  the  colleges  around  here,  the  junior  colleges, 
have  two  or  three  hund.red  acres ,  now  you  know. 

Chall:    I  think  it  was  required  by  the  state  law,  too.   They  had  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  acreage.   Mostly  for  parking. 

Cox:      Isn't  that  something?  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  demanded  that 
we  put  Southwest  College  out  here  is  because,  all  these  years  they 
talked  about  the  ghetto  and  how  noe  education,  and  blah-blah-blah. 
Well,  I  said,  put  education  closer  so  people  can  go!   Because  often 
times,  these  people  don't  have  enough  money  to  pay  to  go  to  city 
college. 

You  have  to  have  a  car  to  go  to  [Los  Angeles]  City  College. 
My  daughter  went  to  City  College,  and  she'd  take  what — two  to  three 
streetcars.  You  could  imagine  what  time  of  day  she  had  to  get  up 
to  get  there.  She  could  never  participate  in  anything,  because  it 
would  take  her  into  the  night  to  get  home. 

These  are  the  arguments  that  I  used  with  the  board.   Of  course, 
before  they  built  Southwest — I  was  waiting  to  see.   Black  people 
have  always  been  patient,  you  know.   "They'll  do  it,  they'll  get 
around  to  it."  They  built  Harbor  College  before  they  built  our 
college.  They  weren't  supposed  to  do  that.  The  board  had  promised 
that  they  were  going  to  put  this  college  up — oh,  ten  years  or  more 
before . 

Then  they  said  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  Harbor  College, 
because  they  were  going  to  specialize  in  families  that  had  children 
that  made  their  living  with  the  oil  industry.   They  found  out  that 
wasn't  necessary  because  they  couldn't  even  get  the  school  filled. 

Chall:    Is  that  so? 

Cox:      Yes.   It  was  a  hard  time  trying  to  get  that  school  filled,  because 
what  they  had  built  down  there  they  didn't  need.  They  didn't  want 
it.  We  just  said,  "No,  we  aren't  going  to  wait  any  longer  now. 
You  say  we  can't  move  over  here  and  we  can't  move  over  there,  so 
let's  put  some  of  our  money  back  into  our  neighborhood." 

Chall:    So  you  began  this  when — you  said  that  it  took  you  ten  years?  When 
was  the  college  finished? 

Cox:      Well,  it  really  isn't  finished  yet.   This  year,  in  a  few  days  now, 


Cox:      they'll  have  the  first  permanent  structure  there.   They  moved  in 
bungalows  from  City  College  and  so  forth.   We  used  bungalows  from 
the  beginning  up  to  now. 

Chall:    Which  was  when?  The  beginning  was  in  '69? 
Cox:      In  '69.   I'll  have  more  data  on  that  later. 

Chall:    So  in  '69,  you  got  at  least  some  buildings,  and  some  classes,  and 
a  few  teachers,  and  a  superintendent. 

Cox:      Yes,  Mr.  John  Grasham  was  the  first  president. 

Chall:    It  was  the  defeat  of  Proposition  lU  that  really  pushed  you? 

Cox:      Yes.   Got  my  blood  boiling.   [Chuckles] 

Chall:    And  so  it  took  four  years,  then,  to  get  this.  You  went  at  least 
three  times  a  week  for  at  least  those  four  years? 

Cox:      Yes. 


The  Organization 


Chall:    That's  a  lot  of  stamina.   Did  you  have  a  good  group  of  people  who 
worked  with  you? 

Cox:      Best  group  of  people  I  ever  had  in  my  life  working  with  me  on  any 
thing.   I  just  was  saying,  I  never  have  worked  with  a  group  of 
people  that  were  so  cooperative.   We  never  argued  about  a  thing. 
I  would  say,  "Oh,  we  need  so-and-so,  and  so  on."   "Okay,  Mrs.  Cox," 
they'd  say,  "What  do  you  need?  How  do  you  need?"   I  had  one  very 
good  person  that  worked  with  me  very  closely,  Mrs.  A.T.  Acosta, 
Sue  Acosta.   She  really  lived  in  Inglewood,  but  her  place  is  not 
that  far  from  the  college.  She  felt  so  closely  about  it. 

We  had  a  real  broad  committee.   Mrs.  Adele  Cannon,  a  friend 
of  mine,  that  lived  on  105th  Street — her  daughter  and  my  children 
played  together  most  of  the  time.   She's  one  of  the  whites  that 
stayed  in  the  community.   Her  daughter  now  is  an  attorney.   She 
finished  Berkeley.   Her  son  is  in  the  Peace  Corps.   He  finished 
college  around  here  in  this  area  too. 

And  then  we  had  such  people  as  "Pop"  Andersen  and  Mrs.  Ander 
son,  who  were  teachers  many  years  ago  at  Washington  High  School  who 
still  lived  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time,  and  felt  that  the 
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Cox:      college  was  needed  for  the  community  and  this  neighborhood.   "Pop" 

Anderson — they  named  a  walk  at  Washington  High,  "Pop"  Anderson  Walk, 
because  he  spent  so  many  years  teaching  there.   He  was  a  well-respected 
person  in  the  community. 

It  was  a  stange  thing  about  me — I  was  able  to  work  with  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  because  I  felt  like  the  school  was  a  non- 
partisan  issue.  We  didn't  need  to  be  partisan  about  it  at  all.  We 
just  needed  an  education. 

Chall:    And  you  could  rally — and  it  was  mixed? 

Cox:      They  were  not  all  one  group  or  another.   It  always  vas  black,  white, 
and  Mexican  together. 

Chall:    Some  of  these  people,  had  they  worked  with  you  on  other  campaigns 
like  the  Henry  Clay  School  or  anything  else  that  you  had  done? 

Cox:      No,  I  don't  believe  they  had.   I  don't  recall  offhand  any  one  of  the 
Henry  Clay  people. 

Chall:    So  this  was  a  new  group  you  had  to  get  together? 
Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    Had  they  worked  with  you  on  the  Proposition  lk  campaign? 
[Open  housing,  1961*] 

Cox:      No. 

Chall:    Did  you  do  anything  or.  that  campaign? 

Cox:      On  Proposition  lU?  I  just  tried  my  best.   Well,  I  just  sent  out 
cards  and  things  like  that  asking  people  to  vote  correctly  on  it , 
because  of  what  it  meant  to  us,  and  so  forth  and  so  on  like  that. 
I  guess  I  just  didn't  work  hard  enough.   [Laughter] 

Chall:    That's  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  have  worked  enough  on. 

Cox:      The  language  of  the  whole  thing  was  the  killing  thing  about  it,  I 

found  out,  because  people  just  didn't  understand  how  it  was  written. 
So  they  voted  yes  when  they  should  have  been  voting  no,  or  voted  no 
when  they  should  have  been  voting  yes. 

Chall:    It  was  a  very  difficult  proposition,  besides  the  fact  that  even  if 
they  understood  it  thoroughly,  enough  people  understood  just  what 
they  wanted  to  understand. 


Cox: 


Probably  so.   At  this  time,  in  this  general  area,  the  real  estate 
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Cox: 


Chall: 
Cox: 

Chall : 
Cox: 


Chall : 

Cox: 
Chall : 
Cox: 


interests — we  had  the  southwest  realty  board,  which  was  quite 
prejudiced.   I  guess  they  must  have  seen  the  house  crumbling,  and 
they  just  didn't  want  it  to  happen.  But  now  it  seems  to  me,  based 
on  just  reading  the  paper,  they've  got  a  black  president  of  the 
southwest  realty  board. 

Oh,  is  that  right? 

It  finally  crumbled.   But  it  was  the  southwest  realty  board,  and 
as  I  said,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  that  group  which  was  keeping  the 
whole  thing  going. 

How  many  people  did  you  have  on  your  organizing  committee  and  your 
working  core,  do  you  think? 

We  had  a  hard-working  core  of  about  fifteen  people.   It  was  quite 
loosely  organized.   I  never  had  a  real  tight-knit  organization. 
They  considered  me  as  the  president,  because  I  started  it.   I  had 
one  person  that  I  could  always  call  on  to  do  whatever  publicity  we 
needed,  writing  any  proposals.  You  know,  with  the  board  of  educa 
tion,  like  all  those  institutions  down  there,  you'd  have  to  do  the 
work  and  present  it  to  them.  They  don't  do  the  research.  T  had  a 
couple  of  students — about  six  of  those  who  were  in  college  at  the 
time.  They  were  happy  to  do  the  research  for  me.   One  of  the  young 
men,  Lawrence  Smith  who  did  the  research  for  me,  is  in  Washington 
now  as  an  attorney  staff  counsel  to  the  House  District  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Operations  in  the  U.S.  Congress.   He  calls  me  every 
now  and  then  and  says,  "Mrs.  Cox,  you  inspired  me.  I'd  like  to 
know  how  you  feel  about  this,  how  you  feel  about  that."   [Laughs] 

We  took  a  survey  of  all  the  students  in  the  area,  and  we 
presented  our  findings  to  the  board.   We  really  had  it  well  done. 
I  had  my  own  daughter  make  a  physical  map  of  the  area  that  had 
little  red  strings  that  would  point  to  every  school  in  the  district 
and  show  its  distance  from  our  proposed  Southwest  College  so  the 
board  could  see.  Each  little  string  had  "this  is  so  many  miles, 
that  is  so  many  miles."  We  showed  the  potential  student  enrollment 
from  each  school.   We  took  this  to  the  board.  We  placed  it  right 
in  front  of  their  eyes,  [laughs]  and  they  saw  this.  We  really  did 
a  real  good  presentation  that  day. 


[Laughs]   But  it  took  you  four  years  of  fighting, 
main  spokesperson? 


Yes. 


Were  you  the 


Did  you  always  speak  before  the  board? 

Yes.   The  only  times  I  didn't  speak  is  when  I  asked  somebody  that 
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Cox:      was  an  authority  on  whatever  to  give  this  point  or  that  point,  or 
speak  on  this  or  that. 

Chall:    Did  you  get  any  help  from  the  staff  of  the  board  of  education  at 
all,  when  you  needed  help  with  figures? 

Cox:      Well,  none  of  that.   But  I  have  to  admit  that  I  was  always  treated 
very  nicely  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  Stanley  Warburton 
and  his  staff.   Who  is  the  other  man?  He  was  Italian.   I  can't 
remember  his  name  right  now  [Dr.  John  Lombardi],   He  retired  too, 
after  the  conservatives  came  onto  the  school  board.   The  conserva 
tives  used  much  of  this  to  get  in. 

Chall:    They  considered  that  this  was  agitation? 

Cox:      Yes,  all  that  stuff.   Now  Dr.  Warburton  and  all  those,  they  helped. 


Digression  to  Discuss  the  World  Assembly  of  Builders  of  Peace 

[Interview  2:  May  26,  1977] 
[begin  tape  3,  side  A] 


Cox:  I  want  to  apologize.  I  didn't  have  all  the  tiire  I  needed  to  think 
of  the  questions  you  asked  about  in  your  letter  or  to  gather  up  my 
papers  completely. 

Chall:    I'm  sure  that  you  must  have  come  back  from  your  vacation  and  gone 
right  to  work. 

Cox:      No,  I  came  back  here  and  went  to  bed  because  I  was  tired  and  sleepy. 
You  know,  I've  been  working  lately  with  Afro-American  relations. 
That  was  one  of  my  committees  from  a  long  time  ago.   Every  time  I 
get  a  chance,  I  always  will  do  a  little  something  for  what  black 
folks  are  doing  here,  and  then  a  little  bit  in  whatever  way  I  can 
to  connect  this  with  something  that  may  be  going  on  in  Africa. 
[Goes  through  papers]  As  a  result  of  my  work,  I  was  asked  to  go 
as  a  peace  delegate  to  the  peace  conference.   That's  where  I've  been. 

Chall:  Where  were  you? 

Cox:  That  was  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Chall:  Really! 

Cox :  Yes . 
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Chall:    What  an  exciting  trip! 

Cox:      Yes,  it  was  quite  exciting  to  me.   I'd  never  had  that  opportunity 
before  in  my  life.   As  I  told  my  husband  and  my  family,  I  tried  to 
get  acquainted  with  people  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  different 
countries.   Saying  hello  to  them  in  their  language  is  quite  a  chore. 
I  tell  you,  I  had  a  good  time  trying.   [Laughter] 

Chall:    Did  they  come  from  all  over  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  other 
countries? 

Cox:      Yes,  they  had  delegates  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

They  said  it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  countries  that  were  represented 
there,  and  fifty  organizations ,  non-governmental  organizations,  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Chall:    I  see.   What  were  you  representing?  What  was  the  name  of  your  group? 

Cox:      Well,  so  many  committees  I've  worked  on  about  Africa,  but  the  one 

that  sent  me  was  the  World  Peace  Council,  the  Los  Angeles  committee. 
I  had  worked  in  the  American  Association  for  Afro-American  Relations, 
and  then  we  had  African  Women,  and  then  I  worked  in  the  committee 
on  Angola.   Now  I'm  the  chairperson  for  the  United  Front  for  Justice 
in  Southern  Africa. 

Chall:  IVfy  word,  you're  right  in  the  thick  of  everything  right  now. 

Chall:  You  were  in  Warsaw  for  how  long? 

Cox:  We  were  there  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  of  May. 

Chall :  That  was  five  days . 

Cox:      Yes,  but  it  took  me  a  month  to  do  all  this!   I  went  up  to  New  York, 
and  I  stayed  over  there  about  six  or  seven  days,  just  visiting.   I 
was  taking  advantage  of  the  cheap  fare — that's  the  reason.   Then 
after  coming  back,  I  got  a  chance  to  visit  some  of  my  relatives  in 
the  East. 

Chall:    This  was  all  women  in  this  peace  movement? 

Cox:      No,  there  were  all  kir.ds  of  people,  from  a  hundred  and  twenty 

countries.   They  had  vomen  and  men.   I  was  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  African  delegations,  all  the  different  African  countries. 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  them  personally  about  what  the  problems  were 
in  their  own  country.   I  think  I  really  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  an 
awful  lot  of  them. 

Especially  the  English-speaking  countries.   Of  course,  we 


Cox: 

Chall ; 
Cox: 
Chall : 
Cox: 


Chall: 
Cox: 
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had  a  lot  of  interpreters  to  interpret  for  the  French-speaking 
countries.  That  was  good.  We'd  sit  down  with  them,  person  to 
person. 

You  could  do  that  and  still  have  an  interpreter  with  you? 

Yes.   That  made  it  so  wonderful.   We  got  the  chance. 

How  many  black  men  and  women  were  among  this  large  group? 

I  think  about  twelve  or  maybe  fifteen  in  all,  black  people  through 
out  the  country.   Then  again,  all  of  them  weren't  interested  in 
just  the  Africans.   Some  of  them  were  interested  in  other  things. 
We  had  some  Latins  that  were  interested  in  Latin  countries, 
especially.   I  was  interested  in  them  too.   One  of  the  delegations 
that  we  met  with  was  the  Brazilian  delegation,  and  also  the  Panama 
Canal  delegation.   That  was  the  one  that  I  was  interested  in  too, 
because  I  had  heard  so  many  people  talk... I  don't  want  to  bore  you 
with  all  this! 

Oh,  I  think  this  is  interesting. 

We'd  better  stick  to  vhat  you  came  for. 

Well,  this  is  part  of  it.   This  is  part  of  your  life. 

These  Panamanian  delegates  are  the  ones  that  are  meeting  with  the 
delegation,  from  the  United  States  on  Panama.   My  big  question  to 
them  was  whether  or  net  they  got  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  wouldn't 
the  Panama  Canal  be  obsolete?  That's  what  I'd  been  hearing  lately. 
They  said  by  no  means — it  would  not.  They  do  have  plans  for 
enlarging  it .   But  even  if  it  was  obsolete  and  they  had  to  shut  it 
down  today  or  tomorrow,  if  they  had  their  own  affairs  in  their 
hands,  no  Panamanian  child  would  starve  to  death,  as  they  are  doing 
now. 

The  head  of  the  delegation,  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
negotiation  with  the  Washington  team,  was  there.  A  young  attorney 
spoke  and  he  was  naming  all  the  mineral  resources  that  they  had  and 
they  could  develop.  They  would  be  able  to  develop  these  things  and 
exist  without  any  problems.   Besides  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  fourteen  different  army  bases  down  there  they  would  like  to 
have  removed. 
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Continuing  the  Campaign  for  Southwest  College 


Chall:    Well  nov  we'll  return  to  your  community  campaigns. 

Cox:      [Mrs.  Cox  brings  out  some  of  the  campaign  material  she  has  gathered 
together  and  discusses  it.  There  are  a  couple  of  very  large  pic 
tures  of  her  with  Tom  Bradley  and  Billy  Mills,  and  the  large  chart 
on  distance  drafted  by  her  daughter. ] 

This  [goes  through  paper]  in  here — I  have  to  make  an  apology, 
because  some  of  this  material — water  got  to  it.   My  house  leaked, 
I  have  to  admit.   [Chuckles]   This  is  one  of  the  first  reports  I 
made  about  the  reason  why  we  needed  a  college  there.*  As  you  know, 
I  used  all  the  students  in  the  community  as  much  as  I  could. 

Chall:    Oh,  yes. 

Cox:      This  happened  to  be  done  by  my  daughter.   I  was  looking  in  her 

closet  the  other  day  and  found  this.   I  said,  "Oh,  well,  I  can  use 
this."  She  was  assigned  responsibility  to  show  where  the  college 
would  be  located  and  vhat  areas  it  could  serve,  you  know  what  I 
mean?  And  what  high  schools.   [Shows  chart] 

Chall:    Each  color  represents  a  different  high  school,  public  school? 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    It  shows  the  distance  then — 

Cox:      Not  so  much  the  color.   It  shows  the  distance.   I  wish  I  had  that 
report  she  made.   I  probably  could  find  it.   She  had  it  in  miles 
and  everything  else.   These  would  be  the  feeders  to  Southwest 
College.   This  would  be  Western  Avenue  instead  of  Crenshaw  Boulevard. 

Now  this  is  Mrs.  Baca,  Lucy  Baca,  right  here.   I'm  sorry  about 
the  way  this  paper  looks.   That's  just  some  headlines  about,  the 
college  right  there.   Here's  the  advisory  committee  for  the  college, 
the  elected  group  here.   That  was  in  the  local  paper.   Lucy  S.  Baca 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  County  Regional  Planning  Committee 
and  president  of  the  Tenth  District  P.T.A.  at  that  time. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  material  I  have  collected.   I  can't 
say  that  I  agree  with  all  of  it  or  not.   I've  clipped  some  of  it. 
I've  clipped  a  lot  more  than  I've  got  here,  but  as  I  say,  I'll 
have  to  go  through  a  lot  of  it. 


*  South  College  Junior  College  Committee,  Spring,  1965. 
See  appendix. 


SOUTHWEST  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Odessa  Cox  with  students  and 
parents  in  front  of  temporary 
classroom  building  -  1967. 


Groundbreaking,   circa  1966 
From  left:  Dr.  Agnes  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Adele  Cannon,  Odessa  Cox, 


Groundbreaking,  July  21,  1974 


Odessa  Cox  speaking  at  the 
Southwest  Junior  College 
Dedication  Ceremonies, 
October  30,  1977. 
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Chall:    If  you  want  me  to,  I  can  take  it  home  and  pull  out  what  I  can  use. 

Cox:      Yes,  anything  you  can  use.   Do  that,  then.   This  is  some  of  my 
committee. 

Chall:    Oh,  good.   All  right. 

Cox:      This  is  some  of  the  group  of  students  and  parents  that  I  first 

started  with.   Now  in  here  is  another  group  of  people  that  worked 
with  me.   I'm  sure  I  don't  have  it  all  together  here,  but  you  can 
look  through  it  and  you  see  for  yourself  whatever  you  can  use. 
That  Dick  Turpin  article;  he  used  to  write  about  the  college — 

Chall:    On  education.   Splendid. 

Cox:  Yes.  I've  got  gobs  of  it,  but  I  just  haven't  gone  through  a  lot 
of  it.  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  need  it  all.  One  of  my  very 
good  friends,  staunch  workers  was  Mr.  Morris  Ewing. 

Chall:    Let's  see,  you  have  pictures  there. 

Cox:      This  is  Billy  Mills  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  college. 

This  shows,  when  we  were  getting  ready  to  start  the  ground-breaking 
of  the  college.   That's  Dr.  Agnes  M.  Jackson  and  myself  and  Mrs. 
[Adele]  Cannon,  who  was  a  faithful  worker  with  us. 

Oh,  you  asked  m«-  too  about  Jesse  Unruh. 
Chall :    Yes . 

Cox:      We  took  a  very  opposing  position  with  him  all  the  time.   You'll 
see  by  some  of  the  information  that  you  might  find  in  there  that 
we  didn't  agree  with  his  position  most  times. 

Chall:    I  had  come  across  one  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  black  community 
was  opposed  to  him  because  he  became  the  speaker  when  many  of  the 
members  of  the  community  here  felt  that  it  should  have  gone  to 
Augustus  Hawkins.   Is  that  a  reason  or  were  there  other  reasons? 


Cox: 

Chall: 
Cox: 


Well,  that  might  or  might  not  be  true.   I  don't  know. 
1  was  able  to  tell,  he  had  his — what  do  you  call  'em? 

His  administrative  assistant,  his  aide? 


From  what 
His  AA? 


Yes.   He  met  with  us,  and  it's  in  there  [the  folder  of  papers]. 
He  told  us  himself  [laughs]  that  Mr.  Unruh  didn't  have  in  mind 
what  he  was  talking  about.   I  don't  know  who  give  him  this  infor 
mation.   I  think  we  decided  it  must  have  been  the  Board  of  Education 
had  him  write  the  letter  and  everything  else. 
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Chall:    I  see.   [Goes  through  papers]   In  this  issue,  he  didn't  assist  you 
really? 

Cox:      No,  he  didn't  really.   Mr.  Unruh  always  came  up  with  something  that 
wouldn't  work  with  us,  or  wouldn't  work  for  us.   He  made  sure  that 
he  did  all  of  that.   I'm  sorry  to  say  that  about  him. 

Chall:    That's  all  right.   I'm  trying  to  get  some  of  this  background  on  him 
and  on  the  different  areas  in  the  community. 

Cox:      Whatever  we  proposed,  he'd  come  up  with  an  opposition  to  what  we 

had  proposed.   He  never  would  meet  with  us  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  us  on  this,  so  we  could  form  a  united  front  and  we  wouldn't 
be  fighting  each  other.   But  you  know,  he  just  had  some  other  reasons 
so  that  was  that. 

Chall:    Then  other  people  in  the  community  would  take  sides,  I  suppose. 
Would  that  happen  too? 

Cox:      It  kind  of  kept  us  split  all  the  time,  and  kind  of  nervous-like. 
There  wasn't  a  thing  that  we  could  put  our  foot  on.  He  wouldn't 
come  right  out  and  say  this  or  that.  He  would  always  call  a  press 
conference  or  what  have  you,  and  kind  of  leave  us  high  and  dry 
even  though  we'd  be  trying  to  meet  with  him.  We  tried  to  meet  with 
Congressman  Wilson,  Charlie  Wilson.   He  never  would  meet  with  us. 
Now  all  this  was  in  his  district,  you  know.   I  would  assume  that 
he  would  want  educated  people  in  his  district,  whether  they  were 
black  or  white  or  whatever;  but  he  never  would  meet  with  us.  We'd 
always  set  up  our  meeting  with  him  though  his  aide,  and  they  would 
call  us  a  minute  or  two  before  the  meeting  was  supposed  to  take 
place  and  cancel  out,  you  know.   That's  why  I  never  really  was  able 
to  support  Mr.  Wilson  in  anything  he  ever  did.   I  never  voted  for 
him  either,  even  though  he's  my  congressman  now.   I  still  wouldn't 
vote  for  him. 

Chall:    I  have  some  names  of  people  whom  I  picked  up  here  and  there,  so  I 
thought  that  I  would  just  throw  them  out  to  you  and  find  out — 
they  may  or  may  not  have  helped  in  your  campaigns  for  the  college 
or  for  the  board  of  trustees .   Florita  Ware ,  who  was  a  secretary 
of  the  Democratic  Women's  Forum  for  a  time.   Did  you  know  Florita 
Ware? 

Cox:      I  think  I've  got  an  idea.   She  was  in  this  district? 
Chall:    Well,  I  don't  know. 

Cox:      She  either  worked  for  Reverend  Ferrell,or  for  the  Democratic  women, 
or  something  like  that,  but  I  don't  know  any  particular  help  that 
she  gave. 


Chall:    And  Louise  Rigale? 

Cox:      Let  me  see — vhat  did  we  call  her?  What  name  was  that  did  you  say? 

Chall:    Louise  Rigale.   She  ran  for  an  office.   [Cox  corrects  pronunciation 
of  name]   Thank  you. 

Cox:      I  think  that's  the  name.   She  was  working  in  Dymally's  [Mervyn] 
office  at  that  time.   I  guess  whatever  she  did  might  have  come 
through  Dymally. 

Chall:    Did  Dymally  give  you  assistance? 

Cox:      As  you  can  see  on  the  back  of  my  brochure,  he  lent  his  name. 

Chall:    Is  that  all?   Or  is  that  enough?   [Laughs] 

Cox:      Willie  Brown  sent  me  a  little  donation,  maybe  about  twenty,  twenty- 
five  dollars  from  up  north,  which  I  thought  was  very  good.   You 
know,  he  couldn't  expect  any  returns  from  this  angle  here.   I 
always  had  great  respect  for  him  taking  the  time  out  to  write  a 
letter  and  tell  me,  you  see.  Then  Governor  Pat  Brown  sent  me  a 
telegram  wishing  me  well.   I  don't  know  whether  he  gave  me  any 
financial  aid  at  all,  to  get  the  college  going  or  anything  else 
like  that.   We  asked  practically  everybody. 

Chall:    I'm  sure  you  did.   What  about  Augustus  Hawkins? 

Cox:      Well,  I  think  we  met  first  in  his  office,  and  from  there  we  had  to 
spread  it  out  over  the  community,  and  then  we  started  meeting  in 
the  playgrounds,  and  the  churches,  and  so  forth  and  so  on  like  that, 

[end  Tape  3,  side  A;  begin  Tape  3,  side  B] 
Cox:      I  hope  I'm  not  being  r.egative  about  this  whole  thing. 

Chall:    I  think  you  ought  to  feel  negative  about  whoever  was  negative, 

whomever  you  feel  negative  about,  because  what  we're  really  trying 
to  do  is  to  understand  not  only  what  you  did,  but  the  community, 
and  the  response  of  the  community. 


The  Question  of  Integration  at  Southwest  College 


Cox:      You  know,  in  the  beginning  I  think  most  of  the  people  felt — the 

top  echelon  people  felt — that  this  might  be  a  segregated  college. 
They  kind  of  took  a  hands-off  policy.  At  that  time,  I  didn't  get 
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Cox:      the  feeling  that  it  woxtld  be  a  segregated  college,  because  that  was 
the  time  when  everybody  was  going  for  integration,  you  know.   I 
felt  that  a  lot  of  people  needed  education  so  bad  that  even  though 
it  might  have  been  an  all-black  college  or  what  have  you,  it  was 
better  than  no  education  at  all. 

That  is  not  saying  at  all  that  I  agree  with  an  all-black 
college  here  in  California.   Of  course,  in  the  South,  Fisk,  and  a 
lot  of  other  colleges,  you  know,  were  all  black  for  many,  many 
years.   And  they  put  out  pretty  good  material. 

Chall:    Yes,  they  did. 

Cox:      Where  would  we  have  been  if  they  hadn't  been  there?  One  of  the 
things  that  we  stressed  at  all  times  was,  okay,  we've  got  the 
colleges.  We  had  six,  and  Southwest  would  make  seven.  You  know, 
Pierce  College  has  always  been  a  college  for  agriculture.   Like  the 
high  schools,  we  found  out  around  here,  were  designated  for  certain 
things.  Hollywood  High  encouraged  their  students  to  go  into  the 
movies,  you  know  what  I  mean.   We  had  several  high  schools  that 
were  sort  of  designated  to  do  certain  things  in  the  community. 

With  the  curriculum,  we  could  do  whatever  we  wanted  to  do 
with  Southwest  College.  That's  what  we  always  encouraged  them  to 
do;  put  in  a  curriculum  after  the  school  is  built  that  will  make 
it  integrated.   For  instance,  we  made  certain  suggestions,  like 
oceanography  for  Southwest  College.   Now  think  of  the  students  all 
over  the  county  that  would  want  to  go  in  that  field. 

Chall:    That's  right.   There  are  many.   That  was  smart.   Did  you  get  that 
done? 

Cox:      [Laughs]  No.   The  school  board  has  the  kind  of  people,  we  found 
out,  that  like  you  to  go  out  and  do  the  work  and  bring  it  in  to 
them,  and  if  it  doesn't  rock  the  boat  too  much,  they'll  go  along 
with  your  program.   But  if  it's  rocking  the  boat  too  much,  they 
won't  bother  about  it.   That  was  the  thing  that  was  really  making 
us  mad,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  to  do  all  of  the  work,  all 
the  research.  We  had  to  prove  it  to  them.  You  know,  they've  got 
staff  people,  they've  got  research  people  that  are  being  paid  daily, 
and  we  were  just  volunteering  our  service. 

Chall:    That  was  after  the  college  was  built  or  at  the  time  when  it  was 
being  set  up? 

Cox:      All  the  time,  from  beginning  to  the  end.  From  beginning  to  the 

end,  we  had  to  do  the  work.   We  had  to  do  the  research.  We  had  to 
prove  it  to  them  that  this  was  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
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Chall:    This  was  the  school  board. 

Cox:  Yes,  I'm  talking  about  the  school  board.  Not  the  junior  college 
board,  because  the  junior  college  board  was  split.  It  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  board. 

Chall:    Until  that  election  in  1969. 

Cox:      Yes,  and  that  election  divided  up  and  split  it. 

Chall:    So  what  has  become  of  it,  in  a  sense?  Is  it  basically  a  black 
college,  just  because  of  where  it  is? 

Cox:      No,  it  isn't  basically  a  black  college.   The  little  they've  done 
is  amazing,  you  know.   Several  students  from,  say,  Southwest — 
they're  using  that  college  now  for  a  lot  of  foreign  students  too. 
I  know  a  lot  of  Chinese  were  there,  and  a  lot  of  Africans  have 
been  going  to  school  there,  and  a  lot  of  Koreans,  Vietnamese,  Latins, 

Chall:    So  it's  being  used  probably  as  an  entrance,  a  language  and  entrance 
program  for  many  of  them  to  acquaint  them  with  the  United  States 
and  the  English  language. 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  So  it's  serving  a  purpose. 

Cox :  Yes . 

Chall:  Such  classes,  an  unusual  course  as  oceanography,  is  that  a  part? 

Cox:      No,  they  never  brought  that  in,  even  though  we  suggested  it.   They 
didn't  bring  it  in.   I  think  Dr.  Clark  [Leadie],  who  later  became 
president  of  the  college — I  think  during  the  time  that  she  was 
president,  she  suggested  some  kind  of  limb-building  program,  you 
know.  What  do  they  call  that? 

Chall:  You  mean  for  artificial — ? 

Cox :  — limbs ,  yes . 

Chall:  Prosthetics? 

Cox:  Prosthetics,   that's   it. 

Chall:  Is  that   so! 

Cox:  Now  she  suggested  that. 
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Chall:    That's  a  rarity.   Are  they  doing  that? 

Cox:      I  don't  know  whether  :;he  really  got  it  all  through  or  not,  but 
that's  one  suggestion. 

Chall:    Well,  what  an  unusual  idea. 

Cox:      She  thought  many  of  the  students  would  be  coming  back  from  Vietnam 
and  some  would  have  limbs  gone,  and  this  could  be  a  college  that 
could  very  well  have  clone  that.   I  thought  that  was  a  good  idea. 

Chall:    Excellent  training,  excellent. 

Cox:      She  also  never  agreed  with  football  on  the  campus.   That's  one 

thing  I  agree,  we  shouldn't  really  need  any  football,  but  a  lot  of 
students  felt  like  it  was  very  necessary  and  very  needed;  but  I 
never  liked  football.   I  thought  it  was  so  important  to  not  have 
football.   [Laughs]  Isn't  that  kind  of  funny? 

Chall:  So  they  have  a  regular  program  then,  of  athletics? 

Cox:  Yes,  I  think  they  did  get  that  football  in.   I  don't  know. 

Chall:  Georgiana  Hardy  is  on  some  school  board — 

Cox:  Yes,  she  was  a  member  of  the  school  board.   She  helped  quite  a  bit. 


Community  Leadership 


Chall:    Now  I  have  the  names  of  people  that  I  think  came  through  in  the 
fifties,  like  Dr.  Somcrvi lie [John  A.]  and  his  wife  Vada.   They 
were  dentists.   Did  you  know  them?  Were  they  in  this  community? 

Cox:      No,  they  were  further  up,  but  from  close  sources  I  heard  that  they 
were  supporting  us  very  much. 

Chall:    You've  never  known  them? 

Cox:      Well,  I've  kind  of  known  them  from  a  distance.   I  think  in  the 

Democratic  club  or  something  around  like  that.   We've  met  in  those 
meetings. 

Chall:    Then  there  was  a  city  councilman  whose  name  I've  Just  seen,  David 
Cunningham.   I  don't  know  when  he  was  on  the  council. 


Cox: 


Well,  he  wasn't  on  the  council  at  that  time.   But  he  is  now. 
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Chall:    Is  he  part  of  this  community? 

Cox:      Well,  the  Tenth  District  [Los  Angeles  City  Council]  a  little  above 
us.   I  think  he's  done  a  lot  lately. 

Chall:    Nov  what  about  Earl  Water? 
Cox:      Earl  Waters? 

Chall:    I  don't  know  where  I  picked  it  up,  but  he  had  been  a  brilliant 
leader — 

Cox:  — in  this  community. 

Chall:  He  was  active  in  CORE. 

Cox:  Yes,  he  died,  I  think. 

Chall:  He  had  a  wife,  Mildred? 

Cox:      She  moved  away,  but  I  could  always  feel  that  she  was  helping  us. 
And  he  did  too,  the  whole  time  he  was  here.  They  were  very  good 
people.  Another  lady  that  helped  me  so  much — I  haven't  mentioned 
her  name.   I  feel  like  I  could  not  go  without  mentioning  her  name — 
Mrs.  Frances  Eisenberg  from  North  Hollywood? 

Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    That's  rather  a  distance  from  you. 

Cox:      Yes,  but  she  never  let  that  stop  her.  She  always  came  in.  She's 
helping  that  lady  running  now,  Rita  Waters. 

Chall:  That's  another  special  election? 

Cox:  Yes.   This  election  coming  up  now.   It's  not  special. 

Chall:  Oh,  that's  right. 

Cox:  She  helped  me  too. 

Chall:  Rita  Waters? 

Cox :  Yes . 

Chall:  Mrs.  Eisenberg  is  from  North  Hollywood  and  Rita  Waters  is — ? 

Cox:  I  don't  know  exactly  vhere  she  lives,  but  it's  right  in  the 
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Cox:      community,  probably  not  a  long  distance  from  here.   Maybe  north 
of  here,  maybe  the  Tenth  District. 

Chall:    But  they  both  came  in  and  helped  with  the  work? 

Cox:      Yes.   Marnesba  Tackett. 

Chall :    And  where  was  Marnesba  Tackett  from? 

Cox:      She  worked  from  SCLC,  [Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference]. 
We  all  met  at  the  board  and  got  very  closely  connected. 

Chall:    The  board  of  education  meetings? 

Cox:      Yes,  the  board  of  education  headquarters  up  on  the  hill  there. 

We  got  to  know  each  other  so  well  because  twice  a  week  we  met,  and 
we  discussed  our  problems  with  each  other.  Marnesba  was  going  in 
for  maybe  elementary  education.   Rita  was  doing  the  same  thing 
because  she  had  children  in  school,  you  know.  And  then  here  I  am 
with  the  program  of  trying  to  get  a  college  established  in  the 
district. 

Chall:    I  see.  You  were  all  there  for  your  own  reasons. 

Cox:      Yes,  but  knowing  then  we  had  to  support  each  other  to  get  what  we 
all  wanted  going.  Ralph  Richardson  wasn't  too  bad  at  the  time. 

Chall:    Oh,  that's  right,  he  was  on  the  board. 

Cox:      And  Dr.  Chambers  [J.C.],  who  was  a  staunch  conservative  Republican 
[laughs].   Dr.  Chambers,  I  thought,  was  a  pretty  good  person. 

Chall:    He  at  least  gave  you  a  hearing? 
Cox :      Yes . 
Chall:    Who  was  he? 

Cox:      He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  Probably  during  this 
whole  course  of  the  period,  he  was  the  president  at  some  time, 
because  all  of  them  rotated,  you  see. 

Chall:    Oh,  I  see  that's  how  they  did  it. 

Cox:      He's  not  on  the  board  now,  but  he  was  in  a  conservative  group,  and 
was  on  the  board  at  that  itme.   A  lot  of  people  suggested  that 
maybe  he  was  so  friendly  and  gave  us  this  money  because  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  segregated  college. 
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Chall:    He  vas  hoping  that  it  would  be,  is  that  it?   [Laughs]  You  never 
knov! 

Cox:      Well,  that's  what  people  have  suggested  to  me,  but  I  didn't  care 
what  his  reason  was.   I  wanted  the  support. 

Chall:    And  get  your  help  where  you  can  get  it.  But  of  course  you  don't 
really  know  whether  that  was  his  motive. 

Cox:      No,  I  don't  know  whether  that  was.  All  I  know,  he  made  a  motion 
that  we  should  get  the  first  amount  of  money  that  we  needed. 

Chall:    Oh,  he  did.   That's  an  important  motion. 
Cox:      I  feel  like  telling  the  truth. 
Chall:    Oh,  I  want  this.  You  want  this. 

Cox:      Where  it  hurts,  you  know.  Tell  the  truth.  I  must  tell  the  truth 
about  him  as  well. 

Chall:    I  guess  I  was  wondering  whether  the  organizations  like  the  NAACP 
and  CORE  and  others,  supported  you  in  the  college  drive. 

Cox:      In  my  opinion  the  NAACP  and  CORE  were  in  national  drives  at  that 
time,  and  didn't  give  us  too  much  help  locally.   One  board  member 
of  the  NAACP,  attorney  Lonen  Miller  opposed  us.  He  thought  the 
college  would  not  be  integrated.   Our  contention  was  the  kind  of 
curriculum  the  college  offered  would  be  the  thing  that  would  make 
it  integrated  not  the  location.  We  gave  example  after  example  of 
colleges  in  black  neighborhoods,  like  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  across  the  nation. 

Chall:    What  of  the  Negro  Political  Action  Association  of  California, 
organized,  I  understand,  in  1963. 

Cox:      That  organization,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  a  group  of  blacks  that 
more  or  less  held  a  conference  in  the  black  community  to  try  to 
weed  out  all  the  candidates  so  we  wouldn't  have  so  many  of  them 
running.  They  could  throw  their  support  behind  one  or  two  or  what 
ever  in  each  field.   Of  course,  they  supported  my  candidacy. 

Chall:    Oh,  they  did. 

Cox:      Yes.  Their  expression,  they  thought,  was  for  this  position,  you 
see. 

Chall:    Well,  that  was  important  then.   I  guess  they  were  important — 
organized  for  the  matter  of  black  representation. 
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Cox:      Yes,  that's  what  the  whole  thing  is  about. 

Chall:    That  was  a  help.   Well,  you  got  through  that  first  very  lengthy 

ballot.  That  in  itself,  I  would  think,  would  be  quite  an  achieve 
ment. 

Cox:      Nobody  expected  me  to,  because  they  knew  my  funds  were  limited. 


The  Campaign  for  Board  of  Trustees,  Los  Angeles  City  Junior 
College  District,  1969 


Cox:      You  asked  me  about  why  I  ran  and  so  forth. 
Chall :    Yes . 

Cox:      Most  of  these  people  that  I've  talked  to  you  about  now  were  some 
of  the  motivating  forces  behind  my  running,  because  they  knew  the 
kind  of  work  I  had  done  for  twenty  years  or  so  in  this  community. 
They  felt  that  most  of  the  people ,  including  the  governor  [ laughs ] , 
didn't  have  a  track  record  like  mine. 

Chall:    You  mean  now-governor  Jerry  Brown  [E.G.  Brown,  Jr.]  who  was  running? 

Cox:      Yes.  Most  of  them  had  yes,  finished  college.  They  had  got  degrees, 
but  it  was  things  they  had  done  for  themselves.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  but  they  hadn't — 

Chall:    — worked  the  community. 

Cox:      Hadn't  done  anything  for  the  community.   My  own  track  record  stood 
for  itself. 

Chall:    Of  course,  not  winning  is  always  hard,  but  you  did  win  through  the 

first  round.  So  they  backed  you,  felt  that  you  were  probably  better 
prepared,  and  then  helped  you  out,  I  assume? 

Cox:      Yes.   As  far  as  the  churches  and  all  [laughs],  I  think  they  played 
their  part  too.   Many  of  the  churches  in  this  community — they  never 
come  out  and  say  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  thing;  but  from 
their  vantage  point  would  support  whatever  cause  they  feel  should 
be  supported.   You  know,  you  can't  go  in  the  church  and  tell  them 
this,  or  that,  or  the  other  thing,  but  they'll  listen  to  what  you 
have  to  say.   I've  spoken  to  many  churches. 

Really,  in  the  black  community,  the  best  place  to  get  your 
point  over  is  in  a  church,  because  there's  no  real  concrete  organi- 
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Cox:      zational  forms  other  than  a  church.   In  other  communities  like  those 
as  far  out  as  the  district  extends,  they  probably  have  clubs  of  all 
descriptions.   I  did  speak  to  many,  many  groups  and  clubs  way  up — 
well,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  here. 

Chall:    In  this  first  running,  was  this  a  junior  college  district  for  the 
entire  city  of  Los  Angeles? 

Cox:      The  whole  district.   Every  candidate  has  to  stand  in  all  the  districts, 
I  think  in  San  Francisco  they're  stopping  that  now,  aren't  they,  in 
the  supervisors? 

Chall:    Yes,  they're  trying  to  change  that  now,  so  that  they  are  elected  in 
districts. 

Cox:      Just  like  our  councilmanic  districts.  They're  all  in  certain  areas, 

and  that's  all  you  have  to  worry  about.  But  the  school  board  extends— 

Chall:    The  whole  thing.   And  the  community  colleges? 

Cox:      Yes,  because  it's  all  over,  see.   That  includes  areas,  schools  that 
are  connected  to  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District  in  some  cases. 
Some  cities  have  their  own  school  district.   Like  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  up  all  in  that  area.  You  have  to  go  way  out  there  and 
you  have  to  talk,  and  speak,  and  everything  else. 

Chall:    So  you  had  to  go  all  over.  I  suppose  you  concentrated  on  areas 

where  you  were  sure  that  you  were  well  enough  known  and  better  known — 

Cox:      That's  true. 

Chall:    My,  what  a  campaign.   In  the  churches,  if  you  were  supported,  let's 
say — if  a  minister  or  a  congregation  wanted  to  support  you,  would 
they  let  you  speak  on  a  Sunday? 

Cox:      Well,  a  lot  of  time  you  would  just  ask  them  to  let  you  speak. 

Whether  they  support  you  or  not.   Some  of  them  were  white,  Democratic. 
They  would  say,  "Yes,  you  can  have  five  or  ten  minutes  on  Sunday 
morning." 

Chall:    My,  then  you've  really  got  an  audience. 
Cox :      Sure . 

Chall:    Now  what  about  the  white  community?  I'm  assuming  that  Frances 
Eisenberg  is  white? 


Cox: 


Yes. 
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Chall:    And  Rita  Waters  is  not? 

Cox:      No,  she  isn't. 

Chall:    Did  you  get  much  help  from — ? 

Cox:      CLR  [Californians  for  Liberal  Representation],  Women  for  Legislative 
Action — also  from  the  California  Democratic  Club,  because  after  that, 
they  gave  me  the  Woman  of  the  Year  award  too — the  California  Demo 
cratic  party. 

Chall:    They  did? 

Cox:      Yes,  for  my  efforts. 

Chall:    Now  are  we  talking  abcut  your  campaign  for  the  junior  college  board 
or  the  campaign  for  the  Southwest  College  when  we're  talking  about 
help  from  the  CDC  and  Women  For?  That's  your  personal  campaign  for 
school  board,  isn't  it?   Or  did  they  also  help  with  Southwest  College? 

Cox:      That's  the  campaign  for  the  school  board. 

Chall:    I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  I  was  getting  them  separated  right. 

For  the  college  itself,  it  was  primarily  a  matter  of  getting  the 
board  of  education  to  support  it  and  give  money? 

Cox:      Yes,  but  of  course  again  there  we  got  help.  There  was  another  group 
of  women,  the  one  that  Frances  Eisenberg  belonged  to,  Women  for 
Legislative  Action.  That  was  an  awfully  powerful  group  of  women. 
They  met  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  they  organized  a  busload  of 
people  and  brought  them  down  one  night  to  a  meeting. 

Chall:    Now  what  about  the  press?  I  see  you  have  press  coverage  here  on 
the  college. 

Cox:      That  press — that  was  a  throwaway.  [The  Southwestern  Sun]  They  had 
about  five  different  publications,  but  the  one  that's  in  this  area, 
I  thought  gave  me  very  good  coverage  whenever  something  was  going 
on.   You  could  almost  get  the  information  from  the  paper  as  to  what 
was  going  on  there.   Now  I  didn't  do  that  well  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times ,  of  course.   But  you  can  see  the  different  articles  that  were 
written,  like  when  Jesse  Unruh  spoke  out  for  this,  or  what  we  rebutted, 
or  something  like  that.   They  probably  covered  that. 

Chall:    So  it's  really  in  your  neighborhood,  where  it  counts. 

Cox:      Yes,  I  think  that's  the  most  important  thing,  the  neighborhood. 
That's  the  most  important  thing  for  the  college.  Campaigning — 
that's  a  different  thing,  because  you  need  all  the  help  you  can  get 
from  all  over. 
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Chall : 

Cox: 
Chall: 

Cox: 
Chall : 

Cox: 

Chall: 

Cox: 


What  kind  of  press  coverage  were  you  able  to  get  for  your  campaign, 
or  was  the  publicity  mostly  organizational  people  handing  out 
slate  cards  at  meetings? 

Well,  it  was  mostly  organizational,  yes. 

I  guess  it's  very  difficult  to  get  the  attention  of  the  press  unless 
you're  extraordinarily  major  and  powerful.  After  all  with  all  those 
candidates,  whom  would  they  publicize? 

That's  right.  Then  if  they  kind  of  see  it  as  the  breakthrough  for 
you,  they  are  more,  you  know,  prone  to  support  you. 

After  the  primary,  did  you  get  more  coverage,  because  there  were 
only,  fourteen  candidates? 

For  seven  places. 

Were  they  in  favor  of  Jerry  Brown,  for  example? 


Oh  yes.   I  guess  one  of  them  had  stakes  on  me,  because  Jerry  asked 
me  one  time  to  get  on  a  slate  with  him.   I  didn't,  you  know.  I 
guess  I  was  too  old-fashioned.   I  just  didn't  do  it.   I'm  maybe  not 

I'm  not  really  a  politician,  because 


I  was  too  old-fashioned, 
a  very  good  politician  either. 


Chall: 


I  might  as  well  admit  it.   If  I  were  a  politician,  I  would  have  said 
immediately,  "Yes,  let's  form  a  slate  together  and  let's  do  this 
together."  I  just  told  him  I  wasn't  interested.   Knowing  that  his 
father  had  the  background  that  he  had,  the  labor  unions  et  cetera 
et  cetera,  I  probably  would  have  been  a  shoo-in,  you  know,  but  I 
just  wasn't  that  kind  of  person. 

I  see.   You  didn't  want  to  run  on  his  slate  or  anybody  else's,  is 
that  it? 


Cox: 
Chall : 
Cox: 


Chall: 


Yes. 

You  wanted  to  do  it  independently. 

Of  course,  other  people  had  asked  me  to  form  a  slate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  attending  one  union  meeting.   I  was  in  the  audience, 
and  the  legislative  analyst  didn't  know  I  was  there,  and  he  was 
giving  the  rundown  on  all  the  different  candidates.   He  described 
me  as  a  maverick,  so  I  guess  he  was  right!   [Laughter]   I  thought, 
"That's  what  I  am!"  Yes,  he  labeled  me  as  a  maverick. 

It's  sort  of  complimentary  that  Jerry  Brown  would  have  wanted  you 
on  his  slate. 


Cox: 


Yes. 
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Chall:    Is  there  much  of  a  black  press  in  Los  Angeles?  There's  a  small  one 
in  San  Francisco,  two  papers. 

Cox:      Who  is  that,  Dr.  Goodlett  and  who  else? 

Chall:    There's  the  Sun,  Carlton  Goodlett 's  paper,  and  the  Post  which  is 
published  by  Thomas  Berkley. 

Cox:      Well,  in  L.A.  at  that  time,  there  were  about  two,  California  Eagle 
was  the  last  big  one  we  had.   Oh,  we  had  the  Sentinel  of  course. 
I  should  have  remembered  that  one,  and  the  Herald  Dispatch  at  that 
time.   It  was  the  Sentinel  and  the  Herald  Dispatch. 

Chall:    So  that  makes  the  California  Eagle,  the  Sentinel  and  the  Herald 
Dispatch.  That  was  three? 

Cox:      The  Eagle  was  about  gone  at  that  time.  The  Eagle  went  out.  The 

Sentinel  was  along,  you  know,  all  the  time  with  the  Eagle.   But  the 
Sentinel  remained  and  the  Eagle  went  out,  sold  out  or  whatever. 
Attorney  Loren  Miller  bought  that  Eagle  out  at  that  time.   It  went 
out  of  business.  And  then  the  Herald  Dispatch  was  the  only  other 
one. 


Chall:    I  see.  Now  are  there  still  two? 

Cox:      Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  there's  but  one,  and  that's  the  Sentinel. 
I  understand  that  there's  another  one  coming  in  now,  but  I  don't  know 
too  much  about  it . 

Chall:    So  you  couldn't  really  rely  too  much  on — 

Cox:      The  Sentinel  endorsed  me.  Mr.  Robertson  [William]  was  very  good. 
He  endorsed  me. 


Chall:    What's  his  name? 

Cox:      Robertson,  at  the  time  was  an  editor  of  the  Sentinel.   Jim  Cleaver 
was  one  of  the  main  writers  there.   They  endorsed  me. 

Chall:    Well,  all  that  helps.   What  about  money? 

Cox:      Well,  that  money  was  so — you  know,  I'm  not  a  very  good  beggar  for 

money.   [Sighs]  People  of  course,  all  over  the  campaign,  sent  small 
donations.   There  were  no  great  big  donations  anyplace.  With  that 
small  donation,  I  think  we  went  farther  than  most  expected.  That's 
really  why  I  was  able  to  remain  on  the  ballot  for  the  second  try. 
People  were  helping,  volunteering.   We  didn't  pay  anybody.   The 
people  that  followed  the  issue  sent  in  small  donations. 
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Chall : 


Cox: 


Was  there  a  great  deal  of  door-to-door  vork? 
precinct  work? 


Did  you  do  a  lot  of 


Chall: 
Cox: 


No,  I  didn't  get  an  awful  lot  of  precinct  work  done.   There  were 
no  more  than  about  twc  or  three  precincts  we  concentrated  in.  The 
rest  of  it  was  so  spread  out.   We  concentrated  on  meetings,  and 
meetings,  and  meetings,  and  meetings. 

So  you  had  people  going  around  and  speaking  for  you,  was  that  it? 

Yes.   We  had,  as  I  said,  people  like  Mrs.  Eisenberg  and  Mrs.  Acosta 
and  Mrs.  Cannon,  Mr.  Sarley,  Ernie  Sarley,  Mr.  Ernie  Smith,  Bill 
Collier  who  was  my  campaign  manager  and  a  very  good  one  too.   We 
had  quite  a  group  of  people  that  like  us  went  around  and  spoke. 

You'd  really  have  to  rely  on  those  groups,  becaue  you've  got  to 
see  people.   They  have  to  know  you're  around.   Campaigning  is  not 
easy. 

Oh,  no.   Don't  ask  me  to  try  it  again! 

If  you  don't  have  very  much  money,  the  most  you  can  do  is  put  out 
a  little  of  this.   This  all  costs. 

This  thing,  like  printing  up  little  brochures  and  all,  costs  a  lot 
of  money. 

Yes,  it  does. 

We  had  a  lot  of  people  give  little  house  parties  and  little  teas. 
I  think  one  of  those  pictures  there  will  show  where  we  were  having 
a  tea  one  Sunday  evening  one  time  when  Tom  [Bradley]  wrote  this  on 
the  back  of  the  picture — "Odessa,  on  to  victory!"  Tom  would  speak. 
Wherever  they  would  put  on  a  party  for  him,  they  would  put  on  one 
for  me.   You  know,  he  was  campaigning  for  mayor  at  the  same  time. 
We  had  a  lot  of  those. 


This  was  Billy  Mills.   He  wasn't  campaigning  at  the  time. 
He  was  a  councilman  at  that  time.   He  supported  Southwest  College. 
You  asked  about  labor. 

Chall:    Yes.   Well,  what  I  meant,  I  think,  was  whether  you  were  all  working, 
you  and  your  husband  and  the  girls  were  all  working  on  your  campaigns 
and  everything  else — whether  they  were  part  of  your  labor  force. 
[Laughs] 

Cox:      Well,  we  tried  to  divide  it  between.   Certain  ones  would  keep  the 
cleaner  going,  and  otherw  would  do  the  campaign.  We  just  couldn't 
afford  the  extra  men  in  the  business. 


Chall: 

Cox: 
Chall: 

Cox: 

Chall : 
Cox: 
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Chall:    You  had  to  hire  extra  people? 

Cox:      Yes.   Two  of  my  daughters  vere  not  in  the  campaign.   One  was  going 
to  school  and  the  other  was  out  working  in  education.   So  therefore 
they  couldn't  participate.   My  husband  was  stuck  with  the  business; 
all  my  girls  gave  me  some  assistance,  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
the  rest  of  it  had  to  be  volunteer  from  the  neighborhood  and  community. 

That's  the  Los  Angeles  Junior  College  District  map. 

Chall:  Oh,  isn't  that  a  dreadful  size! 

Cox:  I'm  sure  that  it's  changed  now.   I  don't  know. 

Chall:  It's  too  big. 

Cox:  The  election  results  are  there. 

Chall:  Ah!   I  understand  there  were  fifty  people  running. 

Cox:  Fifty!   A  hundred  and  thirty  three. 

Chall :  Really? 

Cox:  I  lost  track.   [Laughs]   I  lost  the  track. 
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IV  CHALLENGES  TO  THE  STATUS  QUO 
[Begin  Tape  U,  side  A] 

The  Watts  Revolt 

Chall:    [Goes  through  papers]  This  is  19&7.  This  is  your  date  of  the 

college  launching,  I  guess  Watts  had  already  happened,  hadn't  it? 

Cox:      But,  we  started  before  Watts. 
Chall:    What  did  Watts  do  for  you? 

Cox:      We  had  gotten  most  of  vhat  we  were  going  to  get  "before  Watts  Revolt 
started. 

Chall:    If  you  hadn't  really  got  well  started  by  the  time  that  happened,  do 
you  think  that  would  have  curtailed  anything? 

Cox:      I  think  it  would  have  been  worse,  if  we  didn't  have  that  to  show. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  worse,  really.   I  think  that  was  one  of 
the  things  that  helped  keep  the  faith.  They  had  done  this  little 
bit,  you  know.   You  see,  this  thing  started  with  Proposition  lU. 

Chall:    Yes,  housing. 

Cox:      On  housing,  yes.   We  lost,  you  know.   This  was  the  beginning  of  this 
fervor  that  was  being  built  up.  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  was 
saying  to  the  school  board.   "You  know,  we  want  integration.  We 
want  schools.  We  want  education.   If  this  proposition  has  failed, 
then  yo\:'re  going  to  have  to  show  your  good  faith  and  do  what  you 
can  to  make  education  available  to  the  people  in  this  community," 
which  was  black  and  white  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  the  junior  college  being  promised,  and  the  fact  that 
some  effort  had  been  made  towards  it,  really  helped  the  situation. 
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Cox:      It  really  would  have  been  worse,  I  really  think. 
Chall:    You  could  at  least  talk  about  that. 

Cox:      Yes.   Because  I've  had  two  businesses  in  the  area;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  three  in  the  area.  All  the  time,  constantly  we  were  talking 
about  what  we  were  doing,  and  people  would  listen  but  not  believe 
it,  really.   [Laughs]  Listening  but  not  believing.   When  it  seemed 
like  they'd  gotten  down  to  brass  tacks — they  were  just  moving  up 
when  this  whole  thing  takes  place.   I  really  do  believe  it  would 
have  been  worse. 

Chall:    Did  that  affect  your  business?  I  think  you  told  me  your  brother 
then  went  out  of  the  business  he  had  there  with  you. 

Cox:      Well,  my  business — in  the  revolt,  nobody  ever  touched  anything  of 
mine.   I  didn't  bother  about  putting  in  the  big  signs  as  did  a  lot 
of  people  saying,  "Soul  Brother"  on  the  windows.  Nothing  like  that. 
They  knew  who  I  was.   I  had  confidence  that  nothing  would  happen. 
Nothing  really  happene-d  to  my  business  in  that  area. 

Chall:    What  did  you  do?  You  were  living  here  already,  weren't  you? 

Cox:      Yes,  I  was  living  here;. 

Chall:    Did  you  go  into  the  business  during  those  days? 

Cox:      Yes.   I  went  into  the  business — not  only  did  I  go  into  my  business, 
but  I  went  into  several  businesses  in  the  area.  I  also,  in  the 
evening  when  I  closed,  and  the  news,  would  say  that  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  thing  was  going  in  the  neighborhood,  I  went  and  looked 
for  myself  to  see  whether  or  not  this  was  happening. 

As  a  matter  of  fact ,  I  was  to  go  to  the  hotel  out  here  at  the 
airport  that  very  morning  that  the  riot  started  to  discuss  housing 
and  small  businesses  too.   Then  I  said,  "No,  I  better  not  go  to 
the  meeting.   I  think  I  better  go  and  see  what's  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood." 

That  night  when  I  first  heard  it,  I  asked  my  husband,  "Let's 
go  and  see."  It  was  supposed  to  have  started  here  on  Avalon,  which 
isn't  that  far  from  here,  you  see.   He  said,  "Oh  no,  no  point  in 
going  into  that.   You  never  can  tell  what's  going  to  happen."  So 
we  came  home  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  it  was  in  such  a  fervor.   He  went  to  work, 
just  like  he  had  always  done,  and  then  I  said  to  myself,  "I've  got 
to  go  down  there  and  see  what's  going  on."  So  I  started  going  from 
one  area  to  another ,  checking  with  people  and  seeing  what  was  going 
on. 


Cox: 

Chall : 
Cox: 
Chall : 
Cox: 

Chall : 
Cox: 

Chall: 


Cox: 

Chall: 
Cox: 


Chall: 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  evening  when  we  closed,  I  would  follow 
people  as  they  would  go  into  these  buildings  and  tear  'em  up. 

The  kids  you  were  following,  the  rioters? 

Yes.   I  would  just  go  and  see  them. 

Did  you  feel  that  you  were  in  any  danger?  Could  you  have  been? 

No.   I  never  felt  like  I  was  in  any  danger.   I  know  I  couldn't  talk 
to  anybody  because  they  had  their  minds  well  made  up,  but  I  was 
just  watching  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Was  it  as  bad  as  it  was  reported? 

[Sighs]  I  think  it  was,  yes.   I  think  it  was  as  bad  as  it  was  re 
ported. 

So  there  really  was  no  way.   I  was  reading  an  account  of  Watts  by 
Theodore  White,  who  wrote  about  it  in  The  Making  of  the  President, 
1968  because  it  had  an  effect  on,  I  guess,  the  candidacy  of  any 
number  of  people.*  Of  course,  both  Governor  Pat  [Edmund  G.]  Brown 
and  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  were  either  out  of  town  or  out  of  the  country 
at  that  time.   White  said,  and  I  guess  he  gets  his  information  from 
talking  to  a  lot  of  people,  that  even  the  black  leaders — members  of 
the  city  council  and  the  members  of  the  state  legislature — just  were 
unable  to  affect  anything.   None  of  the  leadership  had  any  influence. 
They  couldn't  go  in  and  do  anything.   So  I  suppose  the  National 
Guard  had  to  be  brought  in,  which  was  one  way  of  quelling  the  prob 
lem  at  the  time. 

It's  fortunate,  in  a  vay.   It  wasn't  solving  the  problem.   It 


wouldn't  answer  the  problem, 
the  whole  thing. 


It  was  just  putting  it  down.  That's 


What  was  your  general  feeling  about  it?  Besides  being  upset. 

Of  course,  I  was  quite  upset  and  sorry  to  see  what  was  going  on 

happen,  but  you  could  easily  see  that  it  had  to  happen.   People 

were  just  kind  of  letting  loose,  all  this  they'd  had  in  them  for  so 
many  years. 

Had  you  any  idea  that  there  was  that  much  emotion  pent-up,  so  much 
frustration?  This  was;  mostly  black  youth,  wasn't  it,  young  people? 
Could  you  perceive  it? 


*  Theodore  H.  White,  The  Making  of  the  President,  1968  (New  York: 
Atheneum  Publishers,  1969)  pp.  23-30. 
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Cox: 


Chall : 
Cox: 


Chall: 

Cox: 

Chall : 

Cox: 

Chall: 

Cox: 


Chall: 
Cox: 

Chall: 


Cox: 


No,  I  couldn't.   But  I  felt  in  some  respects  that  something  was 
going  to  happen,  but  I  didn't  think  that  kind  of  thing,  that  much 
would  happen.   You  know,  this  thing  started  with  police  brutality. 
That's  been  a  sore  spot  in  our  neighborhood  for  a  long  time.   I 
think  it's  gaining  momentum  now. 

Again? 

Yes.   I  guess  you  probably  have  heard — maybe  you  haven't,  because 
you  don't  live  here — but  for  the  last  several  days  now,  I've  been 
listening  to  the  radio,  and  Jerry  Dunphy  and  all  them,  are  talking 
about  police  brutality  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  This 
organization  they  call  CAPA — 

•v 

Those  are  its  initials;? 

Yes,  CAPA. 

What  does  it  stand  for?  Do  you  know? 

CAPA — Community  Against  Police  Abuse.   Something  like  that. 

That  looks  about  right. 

They  have  documented  quite  a  few  cases  of  police  brutality  in  the 
last  year  in  the  community.  They've  gone  to  their  various  city 
council  persons  like  Pat  Russell  and  Robert  Ferrell,  demanding 
that  something  be  done  about  the  fact  that  police  are  killing 
blacks  and  not  answering.  That's  the  charge  they're  making.   I 
don't  know  how  valid  it  is,  but  it  must  have  some  credibility.   I 
hear  it  on  radio  an'd  TV. 

Yes,  I  heard  a  report,  I  think,  when  I  was  coming  in  on  Monday. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  hear  Jerry  Dunphy  and  the  others  that  are 
talking  about  it. 

The  claim — again,  I'm  just  quoting  White — was  that,  at  that  time, 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  was  well  integrated  and  black 
policemen  had  been  dispersed  throughout  the  city;  rather  than  being 
concentrated  in  the  black  neighborhoods. 

I  don't  believe  that.   Same  thing  with  the  fire  department,  you 
know.   I  know  many,  many  years  ago,  we  in  the  community  raised  the 
issue  with  the  fire  department  of  them  not  hiring  blacks.   The 
NAACP  was  very  active  in  that  area  too.   It  was  proven  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  didn't  have  this  kind  of  integration 
that  you  said  that  they  had  then. 
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Chall:    Have  they  done  anything  about  that  hiring? 

Cox:      Well,  not  much.   They  might  have  done  a  little  token  hiring,  "but 

they  most  certainly  he.ven't  done  anything — they  haven't  done  enough. 

Chall:    I  see.   You  just  have  to  keep  "bringing  it  up  and  proving  it  over 
and  over  again,  is  that  it?  It  takes  alot  of  work. 

Cox:      I  guess  it  does.   Just  keep  fighting  and  fighting  and  fighting  this 
never-ending  battle,  it  seems. 

Chall:    Eternal  vigilance. 
Cox:      Yes.   [Chuckles] 

Chall:    Your  daughters  were  young  then,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  they 
looked  at  the  riots  in  a  different  way  than  you  would  have  looked 
at  it.  Would  they  have  been  more  sympathetic,  let's  say,  to  the 
rioters?  You  had  a  C€;rtain  feeling  about  why  they  did  it. 

Cox:      Well,  my  family  has  always  been  the  kind  of  family  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  their  problems.   I  guess  I  should  be  very  thankful,  too, 
because  when  they  were  going  to  school,  we  always  tried  to  have 
dinner  together.   If  we  didn't  eat  anytime  else  together,  we  tried 
to  eat  dinner  together  and  they  would  sit  down  and  run  down  what 
happened  to  them  in  school.   That  was  just  an  extension  of  the 
whole  thing.  When  they  were  out  of  school,  we  talked  about  what 
ever  happened  in  the  community  that  affected  them.   I  assumed  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  had  the  kind  of  relationship  we  do 
have,  because  we  always  were  able  to  discuss  whatever  problem  that 
was  bothering  me  or  my  husband,  right  together,  you  know  and  try 
to  find  answers  for  it . 

We  discussed  the  revolt,  and  they  knew  some  kids  that  were 
in  it.  They  were  amazed  by  some  of  their  actions.  As  I  say,  in 
the  evening  when  we  closed  and  we'd  hear  all  this  noise,  we'd  go. 
All  of  us  would  go — my  husband,  and  all  the  girls  would  go  and  get 
in  the  car.   We'd  go.   We  had  our  own  business  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  we  were  always  frequently  going  in  and  out  just  to  see  what  was 
going  on.   They  never  bothered  us.   They  always  recognized  us  when 
they  saw  us  and  never  gave  us  any  trouble. 

You  also  asked  about  Governor  Brown  putting  the  boundaries, 
I  think  you  meant .   1st  that  what  you  meant  by  the  boundaries?  You 
know,  when  he  called  out  the  National  Guard. 

Chall:    Barricades  around  Watts? 

Cox:      Yes,  the  Watts  area.  He  not  only  put  it  in  the  Watts  area,  he 
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Cox:      extended  it  up  to  Crenshaw,  Western,  up  in  that  area  too.   People 
got  a  little  salty  behind  all  that.   It  was  kind  of  like  putting 
all  of  us  over  into  the  isolation  area.   Some  of  us  weren't  parti 
cipating  in  the  revolt.  All  of  this  had  come  down  on  us  because 
there  was  Proposition  ih  just  passed  where  you  couldn't  move  into 
these  various  areas.   Then  they  put  a  barricade  up  here.   I  think 
most  of  the  people,  in  my  opinion,  resented  this.  At  the  time, 
they  hardly  had  any  other  answer. 

Chall:    Was  he  afraid  that  the  rioting  would  move  into  these  areas,  is  that 
it? 

Cox:      Yes,  I  guess  so. 
Chall:    That  was  to  contain  it? 

Cox:      Yes,  that's  what  I  guess  they  were  probably  doing — containing  it. 
That's  what  Governor  Brown  did,  but  Yorty  didn't  do  any  of  that. 
He  was  out  of  the  city,  like  you  say. 


The  Southeast  Interracial  Council:   Black  Representation 


Chall:    When  did  your  husband  run  for  office? 
Cox:      Oh,  that  was  many  years  ago. 
Chall:    Was  it  after  your  campaign? 

Cox:      No,  long  before  my  campaign.  That  was  long  before  my  campaign. 
He  could  probably  give  you  more  information  on  that.  That  was 
before  we  even  moved  in  this  area. 

Chall:    What  happened?  Was  there  a  new  district  set  up  or  was  it  after 
reapport ionment  ? 

Cox:      No,  I  don't  think  there  had  been  any  reapport ionment  at  that  time. 
Well,  you  know,  we  were  some  of  the  first  instigators  of  black 
representation. 

Chall:    Did  you  organize  this? 

Cox:      Yes.   That's  the  one  thing  bad  about  us.   Any  time  we  felt  that 

this,  or  that,  or  the  other  thing  ought  to  take  place,  we'd  discuss 
it — "Hey,  how  do  you  feel?"  We'd  get  somebody  else's  feeling,  get 
somebody  else's  opinion  on  it.   "Okay,  come  on  over  to  our  house." 
Now  this  is  what  my  father  did.   You  know,  you  asked  me  in  here 
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Cox:      about  my  father  and  my  mother  and  all. 

My  father  vas  ar  organizer,  an  initiator,  an  instigator — 
whatever  you  vant  to  call  it.   Whenever  he  felt  like  something 
ought  to  be  done,  even  though  he  didn't  vote  in  the  South  (they 
didn't  allow  him  to  vote),  he  would  call  people  in.   They'd  sit 
around  and  talk  about  it  and  discuss  it.   This  is  what  my  husband 
and  I  talked  about.   There  ought  to  be  black  representation. 

We  went  to  Ferrell  [F.  Douglas]  at  the  very  beginning.  We 
asked  him  about  supporting  us  in  black  representation.   He  said, 
"Oh  no,  don't  call  it  black  representation.   If  you're  going  to  run, 
don't  say  'black.'   Don't  say  'Negro  representation.'"  Reverend 
Ferrell  was  the  first  one  that  was  elected,  on  that  basis.  [19^3] 

Chall:  I  see.   On  the  basis  cf  black  representation? 

Cox:  That's  right,  yes. 

Chall:  That  means  times  changed. 

Cox:  Yes.   He  was  the  first  one. 

Chall:  What  did  he  go  into? 

Cox:  No,  it  was  the  assembly. 

Chall:    In  the  assembly.   I've  seen  the  name.   So  you  even  preceded  Ferrell 
then  in  trying  to  establish  black  representation? 

Cox:      There  was  the  Southeast  Interracial  Council. 

Chall:    I  knew  you'd  have  to  have  a  name.   How  long  did  it  go  as  an  organi 
zation? 

Cox:      Oh,  my  God.   That  organization  must  have  lasted  at  least  ten,  fif 
teen  years. 

Chall:  Is  that  right? 

Cox :  Yes . 

Chall:  And  you  think  you  started  that  before  you  moved  in  here? 

Cox:  Oh,  I  know  that. 

Chall:    And  when  did  you  move  in  here?   I  think  you  once  told  me,  but  I 
don ' t  remember . 
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Cox:      It  was  April,  1956.   We  started  this  vhen  we  were  on  97th  Street. 
We  were  living  there  right  next  to  the  cleaners.   We  started  the 
Southeast  Interracial  Council  because  at  that  time,  we  were  having 
problems  moving — again — in  different  areas.   We  had  Reverend  F. 
Douglas  Ferrell  as  a  member,  Councilman  Kenneth  Hahn  was  a  member. 
You  know  Kenneth  Hahn,  he's  our  supervisor  now.  Mr.  C.D.  Hawkins 
was  the  president  of  Southeast  Interracial  Council,  one  of  the 
presidents.   He  sticks  most  in  my  mind,  because  he  stayed  on  as 
president  longer  than  anybody  else. 

We  initiated  Negro  History  Week  back  in  those  days.  It  must 
have  been  twenty  years  ago.  We  used  to  have  essay  contests,  we 
would  encourage  students  from  the  various  high  schools,  throughout 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  to  participate  in  essay  contests.  We'd 
give  a  hundred  dollars  or  fifty  dollars  as  a  scholarship  each  year. 
Then  we'd  have  a  plaque  on  which  we'd  engrave  their  name. 

Mrs.  Cora  Johnson  was  the  first  one  of  our  members  that  ran 
for  office.   She  was  one  of  the  presidents  too,  of  the  Southeast 
Interracial  Council. 

Chall:    What  office  did  she  run  for? 

Cox:      The  assembly.   She  ran  after  my  husband  ran  for  assembly. 

Chall:    So  you  think  that  might  have  been  in  the  mid- fifties? 

Cox:      Yes.  Ray!   [He  answers]  Do  you  remember  when  you  ran  for  office 
for  the  assembly?  Think  about  it,  and  you  can  tell  me  later. 

Chall:    That's  very  interesting.   Now,  interracial  meant  whites — ? 
Cox:      Whites,  and  blacks,  and  Mexicans — anybody  that  wanted  to  join. 
Chall:    Anybody  that  was  living  in  the  southeast? 


Education  and  Textbooks 


Cox:      In  the  southeast  area,  yes.   We  were  trying  to  stabilize  the  district 
too,  you  know,  so  it  wouldn't  change  overnight.   We  wanted  blacks, 
and  whites,  and  all  to  live  together.   We  did  some  very  good  things, 
I  think,  in  that  organization,  because  not  only  did  we  have  good 
Negro  history,  but  I  think  this  must  have  been  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Los  Angeles  that  Negro  history  classes  and  Negro  history 
essay  contests  were  held  throughout  the  school  system. 


*  During  her  review  of  the  manuscript  Mrs.  Cox  wrote  that  Raymond 
Cox  ran  for  the  55th  Assembly  District  in  the  general  election  of 
1955,  on  the  Independent  Progressive  Party  ticket,  and  he  received 
more  than  20,000  notes,  [ed. ] 
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Cox:      Then  we  challenged  the  school  board.  There  was  nothing  good  in  the 
books,  the  schoolbookE; — social  studies  or  what  have  you — about 
blacks,  about  Mexicans,  about  Chinese,  about  labor  unions,  or  any 
thing  . 

Chall:    My!   [Laughs] 

Cox:      That's  right!  You  can  go  back,  if  you  want,  and  find  that  to  be 
true.  We  went  down  to  the  board,  to  Dr.  Warburton — [laughs]  I'll 
never  forget  it. 

Chall:    Dr.  Warburton? 

Cox:      Yes,  Dr.  Warburton  was  one  of  the  first  people  that  we  challenged 
on  the  books.   Then  Dr.  Warburton  was  on  the  board  when  I  was 
running  for  the  junior  college  board  of  trustees.  He  resigned  that 
year,  because  the  conservatives  were  so  oppressive.  The  power 
structure  was  so  oppressive  to  the  so-called  "liberals," — they  had 
had  it  up  to  here.   So  they  resigned  their  offices  and  either  just 
moved  up  in  northern  California — Dr.  Grasham,  who  was  the  president 
of  Southwest  College  also  went  north. 

Later  Dr.  Lombardi  resigned,  and  Dr.  Leadie  Clark  went  to 
northern  California  also. 

Chall:    They  were  staff  members  of  the  board  of  education? 

Cox:      Presidents  of  the  colleges.   Staff  members,  you  know,  on  the  board 

of  education.  Dr.  Warburton  was  one  of  the  top  men — superintendents. 

Chall:    I  see.   They  were  liberal  and  wanted  to  change  the  policies  and 
couldn't,  is  that  it? 

Cox:      Well,  they  were  liberal  and  they  had  been  accused  of  wasting  the 
money  and  blah-blah-blah.  Well,  that's  when  the  reactionaries 
started  coming  in  and  taking  over  the  board.  They  used  every  kind 
of  tactic  against  them.   So  I  think  that  they  the  liberals,  thought 
that  they  had  had  it,  so  they  didn't  stay  any  longer. 

Of  course,  I  don't  know  whether  we  would  think  that  they  were 
what  the  reactionaries  were  saying  they  were,  because  actually  we 
felt  they  didn't  go  far  enough.  [Chuckles]  Like  Dr.  Warburton,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  ones  we  challenged  about  the  school  books. 
Out  of  that  challenge ,  we  got  the  school  board  to  put  forth  a  little 
bit  of  effort.   They  had  this  Land  of  the  Free.   You  remember  that 
book? 


Chall: 


Yes. 
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Cox:      They  commissioned — 

Chall:    Oh  my,  there  was  a  gre^at  bit  of  controversy  over  that,  wasn't  there? 

Cox:      Yes.   That  book  Land  of  the  Free.   John  Caughey  and  his  wife  were 
commissioned  to  write  that  book.  [1965]  But  every  action  has  a 
reaction.   Everything  that  has  been  done  has  been  something  behind 
it,  you  know.  They  never  bothered  about  the  garbage  which  they  put 
in  schoolbooks  until  we  went  in  there  and  we  told  them.   We  said, 
"We  are  tired  of  reading  this  stuff.   This  is  the  truth." 

I  guess  these  authors  write  these  books  and  they  send  them 
to  the  school  board.  They  select  the  "best  ones,"  they  feel.  And 
you  know,  if  it's  conservative  at  that  time — the  school  board  members 
are — they'll  accept  those.   They  put  them  on  display  down  there. 
They  say  the  parents  have  a  chance  to  go  down  and  look  at  them,  but 
not  that  many  parents  will  just  take  time  out.   A  lot  of  them  wouldn't 
know  where  to  go  look  anyway,  or  what  to  look  for  anyhow.   It's  very 
difficult;  but  we  did.   We  took  the  time. 

Mrs.  Coraball  Moten  was  one  of  our  members  at  that  time,  a 
wonderful  person.   [Spells  name]  We  spent  many  hours  down  at  the 
board,  researching  the  books  before  they  were  okayed.   Then  we  would 
put  in  what  we  disliked  or  liked  about  them.  We  did  get  a  few  good 
books  in  there. 

Chall:    Now  the  initial  selection  is  done  by  the  state  board  of  education. 
Cox:      Yes. 

Chall:    Did  you  ever  go  there,  or  did  you  just  challenge  the  local  board 
and  let  them  work  it  out? 

Cox:  Yes,  that's  what  we  more  or  less  did,  we  challenged  the  local  board. 
Of  course ,  one  or  two  times  we  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  the 
state  board  on  those  matters,  but  mostly  we  did  it  through  the  city. 
Then  at  the  hearing,  I'd  report  one  way  or  the  other.  They'd  accept 
it  or  they  did  not. 

Chall:    I  see.   What  else  did  you  do  on  the  Southeast  Council? 

Cox:      It  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  board  to  okay  our  program.   All 
the  time  that  we  took — it  was  almost  too  late  to  give  us  the  okay 
to  put  it  in  the  school  system,  you  see. 

Chall:    Then  that  really  took  a  lot  of  your  time. 

Cox:      Yes,  that  took  a  lot  of  our  energy  that  we  could  have  been  using 

doing  something  else  with.  Then  we  raised  money,  as  I  say,  to  give 
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Cox:      scholarships  to  the  young  students — black  and  white — we  didn't  care, 
We  had  a  group  of  judges,  and  whichever  one  they  would  pick,  we 
would  give  them  a  scholarship.   Some  white  kids  have  received  them 
too. 

That's  about  the  biggest  thing  we  did,  except  to  raise  the 
issue  of  black  representation.   That's  when  we  started  working  to 
get  black  elected  officials. 

Chall:    Let's  see.   You  ran  ycur  husband  and  then,  Cora  Johnson.   Then  did 
you  try  to  run  anyone  else  from  your  group,  or  did  you  join  with — 

Cox:      — a  group  to  elect  Ferrell. 

Chall:    Did  he  come  out  of  this  other  organization,  the  Negro  Political 
Action  Association? 

Cox:      No,  he  was  a  member,  as  I  say,  of  our  committee,  the  Southeast 
Interracial  Council. 

Chall:    Did  the  Negro  Politica.1  Action  Association  sort  of  take  over  what 
you  had  started? 

Cox:      No.   It  was  organized  later. 

[end  Tape  ^,  side  A,  begin  Tape  h,  side  B] 


Evaluating  Organizations,  Techniques,  Goals,  and  Leaders 


Chall:    What  caused  your  organization  to  stop  moving  or  disband? 
Cox:      You're  talking  about  the  Southeast  Interracial  Council? 
Chall :    Yes . 

Cox:      Many  of  the  old  members  died,  like  Mr.  Hawkins.  He  was  one  of  our 
staunch  presidents.  He  passed.  His  was  quite  a  sudden  death. 
Then  Mrs.  Moten,  as  I  told  you.  She  passed.  Mrs.  Cora  Johnson, 
another  member,  had  passed.   [Sp'ells  name] 

Chall:    And  then  did  other  organizations  kind  of  move  in  with  the  same 
concerns,  so  you  felt  you  didn't  have  to  stand  alone  in  this? 

Cox:      Well,  we  had  done  a  whole  lot  of  initiating,  and  we  got  a  lot  of 

support  from  various  organizations  that  were  in  existence.  But  as 
I  told  you,  most  of  the  organizations  like  NAACP  and  CORE,  were 
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Cox:      more  or  less  in  the  vhole  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  we  weren't  that 
extensive.   They'd  done  some  work  that  we  were  doing,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  was  always  room  for  whoever  to  do  more  and  more  work. 

Chall:    There  were  never  enough — 

Cox:      — people  to  do  everything. 

Chall:    I  see.   So  you  confined  yourself  to  the  neighborhood. 

Cox:      We  tried  to  more  or  less  do  the  things  that  had  to  be  done  in  the 
neighborhood,  really,  more  than  anything  else. 

Chall:    Your  major  support  then  has  been  in  the  community  organizations, 

with  your  own  neighborhood  groups ,  over  the  years ,  rather  than  the 
big  umbrella  organizations. 

Cox:      Yes.   We  worked  more  or  less  on  the  neighborhood  groups  rather 

than  big  umbrella  organizations.   I  don't  know.   Even  with  my  own 
committee,  I  didn't  try  to  make  it  a  great  big  mass  organization. 
Maybe  that's  where  I  went  wrong.  Maybe  I  should  have  had  a  bigger 
and  mass  organization,  but  I  thought  we  could  always  work  with  a 
smaller  grouping;  if  everybody  would  do  what  they  had  to  do  there, 
it  wouldn't  be  any  problem. 

That  I  found  to  be  very  good  with  the  college  committee.   I 
didn't  try  to  make  it  this  great  big  extended  committee,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  whenever  we  needed  any  help  for  anybody,  there  were 
always  people  we  could  catch,  you  know,  just  tap  and  say,  "We 
want  this." 

A  lot  of  the  students  we  used  are  Just  coming  out  of  college, 
for  instance.   I  remember  a  couple  of  boys.   Now  one  of  them  is  an 
attorney  in  Washington,  D.C. — Lawrence  Smith  whom  I  mentioned 
earlier,  an  Outreach  attorney  for  the  Public  Counsel's  Office  of 
the  Rail  Service  Planning  Office,  19T1+-1975.  We  had  another  one 
young  man  helping  us  who  is  a  high  level  officer  in  the  army  now. 

Most  of  our  students  went  on  to  bigger  and  better  things, 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  told  them  we  cared  and  we  put  them  to 
work.  We  made  them  do  things. 

Chall:    Then  you  really  feel  that  in  concentrating  as  you  did  in  your  own 
community  that  you  rea.lly  achieved  what  you  wanted  to  achieve? 

Cox:      I  really  do. 

Chall:    I'm  sure  there  are  more  things  you  want  to  achieve. 
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Cox:      Oh,  yes. 

Chall:    But  you  did — you  set  out  with  a  goal,  and  you  achieved  those  goals. 

Cox:  It  hasn't  been  complete.  A  lot  of  things  I  still  want  to  do.  A 
lot  of  things  with  the  things  we've  done  ought  to  still  be  done. 
But  you  can  only  go  so  far. 

Chall:    What  have  you  in  mind  that  you'd  like  to  do  now? 

Cox:  Oh,  boy.  I  have  so  many  things  I  want  to  do  now.  First  and  fore 
most,  I  want  to  do  something  about  health  care.  One  of  the  things 
I  think  we  need — 

Chall:    Health  care  in  your  community? 

Cox:      I  want  to  do  something  about  health  care  nationwide.   I've  been  to 
places  like  Canada  and  other  countries  that  I've  seen.   Some  of  my 
friends  visit  places  like  England,  and  they've  gotten  sick  there 
and  they've  gotten  such  good  care;  even  though  a  lot  of  people  don't 
believe  in  national  health  care.  They  call  it  socialized  medicine 
or  whatever.   But  I  think  our  nation  is  in  such  a  bad  state,  health- 
wise.   I  think  the  only  solution  to  that's  going  to  be  something  in 
that  general —  [Laughs  as  cat  interferes  with  conversation]  Go  away! 

Chall:    [Laughs]  I  can't  read  through  his  body. 

Cox:      I  know  what  you  mean.   [Laughs]  That's  one  of  the  things  I  want  to 
do.   As  I  said,  I  want  to  do  something  about  our  relationship  with 
Africa.   Maybe  all  I  want  to  do  now  is  national  stuff.   I  want  to 
do  something  about  our  government  to  have  a  better  relationship 
with  Africa. 

Chall:  So  for  that  now,  you're  working  through  some  kind  of  Afro-American 
organization. 

Cox:      I  feel  like  we're  going  to  have  to  have  peace  to  do  all  this. 
Chall:    So  that  means  you  have  to  work  in  the  peace  movement. 

Cox:      Some  kind  of  great  peace  movement.   I  don't  want  to  have  to  go 

through  another  Vietnam  and  another  Korea  anymore.  I  just  don't 
want  that  anymore.  I  don't  want  to  go  through  that  hysteria  we  had 
with  McCarthy  anymore.  I  feel  like  our  ideas,  if  they  are  true  and 
they  are  honest,  they  will  withstand  all  of  this,  and  we  don't  need 
anybody  like  them  anymore.  We  don't  need  another  Nixon.  We've  got 
to  curtail  all  of  these  guys  [laughs]  and  keep  them  quarantined. 


Chall : 


Cox: 


Chall : 


Cox: 


Chall : 
Cox: 


Chall: 
Cox: 


You  have  reached  out  then  to  people  who  feel  the  same  as  you  do. 
Have  these  people,  many  of  them  who  feel  as  you  do,  are  they  people 
from  the  peace  movements  of  the  fifties  and  those  who  fought  McCarthy 
during  that  period,  some  of  whom  were  then  called  "progressive"  or 
"independent"?  Are  some  of  these  the  same  people  or  is  it  a  new 
movement  that's  coming  in  that  you're  attaching  yourself  to? 


Well,  I  think  it's  probably  just  groups  of  people,  you  know,  people 
that  I've  known  through  the  years  who  have  suffered  through  so 
many  things.   I  found  out  these  people  weren't  all  the  things  that 
they  said  they  were  hooked  up  to  be.   It  does  so  much  to  their  lives. 
I  don't  think  we  have  to  have  that  anymore  to  exist. 

In  other  words,  they're  people  who  might  have  been  Red-baited  at  one 
time? 

Yes,  all  that  stuff.   We  don't  need  any  of  this  stuff  anymore.   I 
think  we  lost  a  lot  of  good  people,  and  then  a  lot  of  people  weren't 
able  to  exercise  their  true  feeling  and  really  be  what  they  wanted 
to  be,  because  they  were  so  afraid  that  anything  they  did — well, 
you  know,  they'd  be  called  on  the  carpet — 

And  lose  their  jobs. 

— and  lose  their  jobs  and  things  like  that.   I  think  we  lost  an 
awful  lot  of  people  during  that  point  in  time  in  history.   It's 
been  proven  to  me — this  is  my  opinion — that  all  that  hysteria  and 
those  people  that  called  the  hysteria  were  the  real  culprits.  That's 
the  way  I  feel  about  it.  They  were  the  real  culprits,  not  those 
people  that  tried  to  make  it  better  for  all  the  people  in  the  world. 

What  about  your  opinions  then  of  the  civil  rights  leaders? 

Oh,  yes.   Like  Martin  Luther  King?   [Sighs]  Oh,  such  a  wonderful 
man! 


Chall:    Was  he  one  of  your  heroes? 

Cox:  Yes.  Paul  Robeson  is  another  one  of  my  heroes.  Dr.  Du  Bois  [W.E.B.] 
is  another  one  of  my  heroes.  Paul  Robeson  sat  right  here,  [gestures] 
on  this  couch. 


Chall:    Really! 

Cox:      Sat  right  here  in  this  seat.  He  looked  out  this  window.   I 

remember  Sunday  mornings  when  he'd  come  to  see  us,  he'd  sit  here 
and  he'd  look  out  the  window,  and  the  breeze  would  be  blowing  in. 
He  would  comment  on  the  breeze.  That's  what  sticks  with  me.  Things 
like  that.  Paul  Robeson;  Estanda  Robeson,  his  wife  were  some  of  my 
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Cox:      very  close  friends. 

Chall:    How  did  that  occur  that  he  would  be  close  enough  to  you  to  come 
and  visit  you? 

Cox:      Isn't  that  something,  to  think  about  that  now? 
Chall:    Yes,  it  is. 

Cox:      Well,  many  years  ago  I  heard  him  sing,  and  I  was  just  overwhelmed 
by  his  voice.   This  was,  before  he  got  to  be  so  unpopular.   That's 
when  everybody  was  blowing,  you  know,  talking  about  how  good  he 
was.  Friends  of  mine  knew  him  very  personally,  and  they  invited 
me  to  their  house  when  he  was  there.   I  would  never  think  that  he 
would  remember  us,  but  every  time  he  would  remember  us.   He'd  come 
to  town,  and  he  would  remember  us.   Then  later  on,  we  found  that 
he  would  be  speaking  or  singing  at  different  places,  like  the 
Unitarian  church.  We  would  always  make  it  our  business  to  go. 

My  oldest  daughter,  when  she  was  very  young  [laughs],  gave 
him  flowers — a  bouquet  of  red  roses.  She  had  been  practicing  all 
week  what  she  was  going  to  say  to  Paul  when  she  got  the  opportunity. 
[Laughs]  And  when  she  looked  up  at  this  huge  man,  you  know,  she 
was  flabbergasted.   She  couldn't  say  anything;  she  couldn't  say 
anything;  she  couldn't  remember  what  she  was  going  to  say. 

She  said,  "Mother,  I  was  so  embarrassed,  but  he  looked  at  me 
with  so  much  love,  I  Just  felt  like  I  had  said  it  all."  [Laughter] 

Chall:    How  nice  that  she  felt  that! 

Cox:      My  other  daughter,  Sandra,  thought  at  the  time  that  she  was  a 

violinist;  she  played  the  violin  for  Paul  when  he  was  here.  She 
said,  "Mother,  you  know  I  was  just  playing  the  violin  and  I  wasn't 
as  good  as  I  thought  I  was,  but  Paul  said  I  was  good,  and  that  was 
all  that  was  necessary."   [Laughs] 

Chall:    That's  fine.  Well,  you  had  a  very  close  relationship. 

Cox:      Oh,  I  just  loved  that  man. 

Chall:    That's  really  memorable,  to  have  known  him. 

Cox:      Yes,  I  had  a  friend  just  called  me  the  other  day,  just  returned 

from  Alaska.   She  was  telling  me,  "Isn't  it  amazing  now  how  every 
body's  telling  you  how  great  Paul  Robeson  was?" 

Now  Dr.  King,  I  didn't  know  him  that  well.   I  used  to  do 
things  through  CDC  for  him.   CDC  had  him  here  in  Anaheim  just 
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Cox:      before  he  was  killed  in  Memphis.  We  had  a  hard  time  trying  to 
organize  support  for  him. 

Chall:    In  the  Los  Angeles  community? 

Cox:      Yes,  at  that  last  meeting.  Then  he  went  to  Memphis  and  he  was 
killed,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  everything  started  happening. 
We  were  talking  about  how  Dr.  King  did  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.   I  think  he  was  crucified  because  of  his  stand  for  peace. 
Of  course,  he  went  through  a  lot  when  he  went  down  through  the 
picket  lines,  and  the  marching  and  all  like  that,  but  nothing 
affected  his  life  as  much  as  the  idea  for  peace. 

Chall:    When  he  took  a  stand  against  the  Vietnam  war? 
Cox:      Yes,  he  took  a  stand  against  the  Vietnam  war. 

Chall:    Was  it  hard  to  get  aid  for  him  in  the  community  here  because  the 
community  was  torn  by  other  organizations? 

Cox:      For  being  afraid,  being  afraid  that  by  associating  with  him,  they 
would  get  in  trouble. 

Chall:  Is  that  right? 

Cox :  Yes . 

Chall:  Even  a  person  of  that  stature? 

Cox:  Yes. 

Chall:  It's  hard  to  believe. 

Cox:  That's  what  they  did  with  Paul  too,  you  know. 

Chall:    I  can  understand  it  with  Robeson.   I  know  what  that  meant  in  those 
days,  but  I  didn't  think  that  Martin  Luther  King — 

Cox:      It  wasn't  to  the  extent  that  Paul  was.  But  I  think  it  would  have 
gotten  to  that  extent,  you  know,  because  the  headlines  were  out. 

Chall:    Was  the  community  sort  of  fractured  a  bit  with  other  organizations? 
Was  it  SNCC,  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee  that  became 
more — I  recall  that  it  took  a  rather  violent  turn ,  more  than  Martin 
Luther  King  would  have  taken?  Or  the  Black  Panthers?  Was  there  a 
division  in  the  community  among  organizations,  the  black  organiza 
tions,  that  stood  for  more  violence  than  King's  peaceful  way  of 
working,  the  non-violent  method?  Was  that  a  problem  here? 
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Cox:      Well,  I  think  that  it  was  becoming  a  problem,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  had,  at  that  time,  SNCC,  we  had  CORE,  we  had  the  Black 
Muslims.   So  we  had  all  these  different  organizations  that  had  their 
philosophies.   It's  strange  to  me  right  now  why  we  don't  have  any 
of  them  out  there. 

Chall:    I  see.   Even  the  Muslims  aren't  active? 

Cox:      No,  you  hardly  hear  anything  about  the  Muslims  now.   You  have  the 
Black  Panthers  and  all  these  other  organizations.   The  Black 
Panthers  I  think  stood  more  or  less  for — I'm  not  saying  what  they 
stood  for,  but  they  were  pretty  well  liked  in  the  community.   I 
think  that  everyone  was  grabbing  for  men's  souls  at  that  time.   You 
know,  whichever  one  could  get  them  to  join  their  organization.   We 
had  so  many  of  them  at  that  time.  We  don't  have  hardly  any  now. 

Chall:    That's  kind  of  interesting.   So  what's  holding  the  black  community 
together,  in  an  organizing  way? 

Cox:      Well,  in  my  opinion,  it's  kind  of  hanging  loose,  because  as  you  know, 
there  were  so  many  different  organizations,  and  you  heard  their 
different  philosophies  and  leaders.   So  many  people  rushed  out — 
you  know,  Malcolm  X  during  that  period  was  speaking  out,  and  a  lot 
of  people  followed  him.   All  these  tragedies  happened,  it  seems  to 
me,  at  the  same  time.   The  Watts  revolt  and  everything  else.   They're 
hanging  in  suspension  right  now,  in  my  opinion.  They  don't  know 
exactly  what  to  believe.   They  know  their  condition.   They  know 
where  they  are  better  off  financially,  materially,  whatever  way, 
politically.   I  think  they  know  that  there  are  more  out  of  work. 

Like  one  man  came  in  today,  another  small  business  man,  and 
this  man  has  never  said  anything  politically  to  me.  He  knew  that 
I  was  always  watching  the  political  arena.  But  he  was  just  a 
customer,  that's  all.  Today  he  came  and  spoke  out.  He  said, 
"What's  going  on  around  here?  You  know  what?  Have  you  seen  busi 
ness  so  bad  as  it  is  now,  ever?  I  just  came  back  from  the  East,  and 
I've  never  seen  so  many  people  out  of  work.   These  guys  make  a  pay 
check,  and  it  doesn't  go  half  the  way  it  ought  to  go.   What's 
happening  to  the  money?  They  can't  pay  the  bills."  What  they've 
done  is  they're  shuffling  them,  that's  what  he  said,  meaning  that 
they  pay  this  bill  one  this  week,  and  the  next  week  that  one  has 
to  be  paid,  so  they  pay  that  one.  The  ones  that  have  to  be  paid. 
They're  just  getting  by.   They're  holding  their  breath,  hoping 
that  something's  going  to  come  through.   "But  it  looks  like  an 
awful  slump,"  that's  what  he  was  telling  me. 

I  said,  "Ray,  he  never  said  that  to  me.   He  hadn't  been 
political  at  all.   He'd  just  come  in,  get  his  clothes;  you  would 
think  he  wouldn't  know  what  was  going  on.   He  never  said  anything." 
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Cox:      I  never  said  anything  to  him.   Just  a  nice,  "How  do  you  feel?  How's 
your  wife?  How's  your  boys?"  "They're  off  in  school,"  they're 
doing  this,  they're  doing  that.   And  that's  it. 

Chall:    How  did  the  community  react  to  the  leaders  during  the  sixties,  like 
the  Kennedys,  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  were 
attempting  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  minorities  during  the 
sixties?  Was  there  a  feeling  for  any  of  these  people  in  the  community? 

Cox:      Well,  you  know  John  Kennedy,  they  really  had  a  feeling  for  him. 

I  still  think  so.  They  didn't  have  a  feeling  for  Johnson,  I  think, 
that  they  had  for  the  Kennedy  brothers.   Maybe  because  he  was  a 
southerner.  Black  people  don't— didn't ,  I'll  say—  I  don't  know 
how  they'll  feel  about  Carter.   Maybe  they  kind  of  switched  a  bit 
and  said,  "You  can  trust  one  as  well  as  you  can  trust  another  one 
now."  You  know,  they've  got  to  that  stage  of  development,  possibly. 

But  Johnson,  he  never  rated  as  high  as  the  Kennedys  did. 

Chall:    Despite  the  fact  that  he  probably  put  through  almost  all  the  civil 
rights  bills. 

Cox:      Yes.  Well,  they  felt  like  it  came  from  Kennedy  anyway. 

Chall:    And  what  about  Governor  Brown,  the  first  Governor  Brown-Pat  Brown? 

Cox:      I  know  they  liked  him  and  trusted  him  a  lot  better  than  they're 
trusting  his  son.   Of  course,  I  think  Governor  Brown  didn't  have 
as  many  black  appointments,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 

Chall:    He  did  have  a  few.  I  have  a  note  here  that  he  appointed  more 

blacks  to  the  bench  than  any  other  previous  governor.   Well,  that 
means  something. 

Cox:      Yes,  that's  something.  When  you  get  appointed  to  the  bench,  you 
kind  of  get  put  away.   [Laughs]   It's  good  though,  it's  good — 
I'm  not  saying  it's  not.  But  you  know,  you  aren't  in  the  public's 
eye  as  much  as  you  would  be. 

Chall:    People  aren't  aware  of  you. 

Cox:      That's  true.   Like  if  you  got  appointed  to  this  job  or  that  job — 

Chall:    It's  not  as  visible. 

Cox:      It's  not  as  visible,  yes.   I  think  his  track  record  was  pretty 
good,  you  know. 

Chall:    And  Reagan? 
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Cox:      [Sighs]   Even  though  he  did  appoint,  you  knov,  Billy  Mills. 
Chall:    Did  he  appoint  Billy  Mills  to  be  judge? 
Cox:      Yes,  Billy  Mills  got  that  position  as  judge. 

Chall:    Do  you  have  any  recollection  about  the  election  of  James  Jones  to 
the  school  board,  and  this  controversy  over  why  Billy  Mills  and 
Mervyn  Dymally  endorsed  Ralph  Poblano?  Do  you  recall  this? 

Cox:      No.   I  recall  it,  but  I  don't  know  the  inside  information.   But  I 
do  know  that  Reverend  Jones  was  one  of  the  guys  who  was  a  force  in 
helping  us  with  the  college. 

Chall:    He  was? 

Cox:      Yes.   He  helped  us  quite  a  bit.   I'm  sorry  I  didn't  mention  him 
earlier. 

Chall :  Some  of  the  black  women  who  are  the  most  prominent  at  the  moment 
are  Yvonne  Burke,  Shirley  Chisholm,  and  Barbara  Jordan.  Are  you 
favorable  to  these  women  and  what  they're  doing? 

Cox:  Yes,  I  am.  I  think  Yvonne  has  done  a  wonderful  job.  I  don't  know 
that  much  about  Mrs.  Chisholm,  I  guess  simply  because  she's  so  far 
away. 

Chall:    Did  you  ever  hear  her  speak  here  in  the  community? 

Cox:      Yes,  I  heard  her  speak  on  a  couple  of  occasions.   I  just  love 

Yvonne  and  the  work  she's  been  doing  recently  in  the  Black  Caucus. 
Personally  I've  been  in  contact  with  her,  pretty  much  so  because 
as  I  say,  I'm  interested  in  the  African  issue,  and  she  spoke  out 
quite  a  bit  on  Africa.   She  just  attended  this  conference  down  in 
Lesotho.   The  American  Committee  on  Africa  sent  her,  I  think.   She 
made  some  good  statements  down  there,  and  since  she  has  been  back 
she  has  made  some  good  statements  against  South  Africa,  and  apar 
theid,  and  so  forth.  I'm  hoping  that  in  the  near  future,  we  will 
be  working  closely  with  her. 

Chall:    She'll  be  coming  back  to  California,  I  hear. 

Cox:      I  heard  that  she  probtibly  will.   Will  she  be  coming  back  in  elected 
capacity? 

Chall:    I  really  don't  know. 
Cox:      I  don't  know  either. 
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Chall:    There  are  just  rumors. 

Cox:      Yes.   I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  really  talk  to  her  personally  about 
her  activity.  I  believe  that  she  would  rather  be  here.  Even  Ron 
Dellums — I  was  just  talking  to  his  aide — Don  Hopkins,  I  believe  his 
name  is.   He  spoke  too  about  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  in  touch, 
being  in  Washington  and  being  here  at  home.   He  was  talking  about 
that,  and  he  said  himself  that  it's  so  difficult.  I  can  imagine 
that  with  Yvonne  trying  to  raise  a  family  too,  it  would  be  quite 
difficult. 

Chall:    They  might  prefer  to  be  back  here. 

Cox:      And  if  she  does  decide  to  come  back,  if  that's  what  she  wants  to  do, 
I  hope  she'll  get  a  good  position  here,  because  I  think  she's  been 
quite  an  effective  leader. 
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MORE  ABOUT  ODESSA  COX: 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 


HER  MOTHER,  HER  FATHER,  AND  HER 


Chall:    You  said  your  parents  didn't  vote.   They  couldn't.   But  your  father, 
I  guess,  was  an  organizer.   How  do  you  think  this  ever  came  about 
that  he  became  such  a  good  organizer  or  was  so  concerned?  What 
were  his  contacts? 

Cox:      Well,  my  father  couldn't  read  or  write.  The  only  way  my  father 

learned  how  to  read  or  write — he  told  me  himself —  was  when  he  was 
hoboing.  He  did  a  lot  of  hoboing.  Then  he  was  looking  for  Jobs 
when  he  was  doing  this,  because  there  were  no  jobs  at  home  and  he 
would  take  off  and  try  to  find  a  job  someplace.  He  would  ask  people 
about  what  these  words  were  on  the  boxcar,  and  they  would  tell  him. 

I  found  out  that  most  people  that  can't  read  or  write  can 
remember.  I  mean,  their  visual  memory  and  their  hearing  are  much 
better,  and  their  memory  is  much  better  than  someone  who  can  read 
or  write,  because  they  can't  rely  on  that. 

My  father,  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  did  this  hoboing,  had 
some  close  experiences  in  Tennessee  and  places  like  that.  I  used 
to  hear  him  talk  about  it.   When  the  Scottsboro  Boys  case  came  out, 
he  supported  that  fight,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  had 
almost  been  shot  off  the  train  as  they  went  through  this  particular 
area.  The  way  he  explained  it  to  us,  there  was  an  awful,  terrible 
area,  and  a  stretch  of  railroad  went  through  that  area. 

Chall:    It  was  dangerous  to  be  black. 

Cox:      It  was  dangerous  period.   It  was  dangerous  to  be  a  hobo.  Somewhere 
up  in  Tennessee  the  railroad  tracks  run  very  close  to  the  river. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  many  times  they  would  almost  make  you  jump  off 
in  the  river.  That's  the  way  I  understood  it;  the  way  I  heard  him 
tell  it. 

Everybody  would  come  to  the  house,  and  in  the  summertime  it's 
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Cox: 


Chall : 


Cox: 


Chall : 
Cox: 

Chall: 
Cox: 


Chall: 

Cox: 
Chall: 


hot,  and  you'd  sit  out  on  the  front  porch.   In  our  case  it  was  the 
back  porch,  because  our  front  porch  was  higher  off  the  ground  and 
the  backporch  touched  the  ground. 

Everybody  would  sit  around  and  talk  and  tell  about  things 
that  they  knew  were  happening.  This  was  some  of  the  conversation. 
I  would  hear  him  talk  about  how  dangerous  it  was  there,  and,  with 
the  Scottsboro  Boys  case,  he  could  understand  it  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  touched  his  life  so  closely. 

[end  Tape  k,  side  B;  begin  Tape  5,  side  A] 

Is  there  anything  more  you  wanted  to  tell  me  about  your  father  and 
your  mother,  with  respect  to  their  backgrounds  and  their  concerns 
for  social  issues?  It  was  your  father,  really,  who  brought  the 
issues  to  the  house? 

Yes.   My  mother  was  a  very  good  mother  [laughs],  and  supporter  her 
husband;  stayed  at  home,  took  care  of  the  children,  never  questioned 
my  father's  activity  other  than  whatever  she  could  do  to  help  him 
do  it.   I  never  could  understand  my  mother!   [Laughter] 

You  didn't  grow  up  like  your  mother? 

No  way!   I  wonder  how  come  it  happened,  you  know.  My  mother  always 
called  my  father  "Mr.  Brown."  Mr.  Brown  was  the  man  of  her  life. 

Well,  that's  really  fine.  Was  your  mother,  do  you  think,  typical 
of  the  black  women  of  that  period,  or  was  she  untypical  in  her  role 
as  a  wife  and  mother? 

Well  yes,  I  think  she  was  quite  typical.   Most  of  the  women  I  knew 
in  my  community  in  those  times  were  that  type  of  woman.  My  mother 
cared  about  the  neighborhood,  she  cared  about  the  sick,  she  cared 
about  her  home.   That's  about  all  she  cared  about;  that's  what  most 


women  in  the  South  in  those  days  cared  about . 
take  care  of  her  family. 


She  knew  she  had  to 


My  mother  was  a  little  different  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  my  father  went  away,  she  never  questioned  his  going,  his  acti 


vity.   She  just  felt  like  that's  what  he  had  to  do. 
kind  of  man  he  was.   She  understood  him  very  well. 


That's  the 


You  haven't  grown  up  quite  like  your  mother.  Are  you  more  like 
your  father? 

I  think  I  am,  yes.   I'm  more  or  less  like  my  father. 

In  this  community — that's  a  broad,  general  question — but  in  the 


Chall:    broad  general  black  community,  are  you  typical? 

Cox:      No,  I'm  not.   I'm  not  a  typical  wife.   I'm  not  a  typical  black 

person,  I  don't  feel.   Being  with  the  people  I  associate  with  and 
all  makes  me  different.   I'm  not  really  a  church-going  person,  but 
I  like  certain  programs  of  the  church.   I  look  at  the  rest  of  my 
family,  my  husband's  family — I  find  myself  different. 

Chall:    How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Cox:      I  don't  know.   Mostly  my  husband's  folks  and  all  go  to  church. 

Most  of  my  people  go  to  church,  and  they  worry  about  being  sick, 
and  they  worry  about  little  individual  things. 

Chall:    And  you  have  a  broad  range. 

Cox:      I  don't  get  shook  about  those  things.   I  always  cared  about  going 
out  and  finding  out  what  makes  this  whole  thing  tick,  looking 
behind  the  scene  and  seeing  whether  or  not  we  can  do  something 
about  it.   That's  not  typical,  I  don't  think. 

Chall:    That's  not  a  typical  black  woman  position.  What  about  your  husband? 
Is  he  a  typical  black  man? 

Cox:      I  don't  think  so,  but  I  think  he's  more  typical  than  I  am.  [Laughs] 
Chall:    It's  all  right  for  a  man.   [Laughs] 

Cox:      He  doesn't  have  any  problems  with  practically  anybody,  you  know. 

He  can  understand  them,  and  I  can't  [Laughs]  I'll  tell  you,  this  is 
terrible,  isn't  it?  Oh,  my. 

Chall:    What  about  your  daughters?  Have  you  reared  them  to  be  more  like 
you  and  your  husband  than  like  their  grandparents? 

Cox:  I  think  so.  My  daughters  say  themselves  that  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  talk  about  the  same  issues  that  all  the  girls  talk 
about  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  now  that  we  are  so  different  that 
we  are  better  than  our  own  people. 

Chall:  No. 

Cox:  We  aren't  any  better  than  they  are. 

Chall:  But  you're  taking  a  different — you're  moving  in  a  different  path. 

Cox:  Yes,  just  a  little  different.   Like  typically,  this  week  we  had 
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Cox:      deaths  in  the  family  and  everybody  should  be  in  mourning  and  all 
this.   I  don't  think  that  has  to  be  done  at  all.  I  think  they're 
dead.  I  think  they  got  as  much  out  of  life  as  they  themselves 
could  get.  They  lived  as  full  a  life  as  I  suspect  they  could  have 
lived  under  these  circumstances;  and  so  now  we  move  on.  But  most 
of  them  now  in  this  week  have  just  kind  of  halted  life. 

Another  family  I  know  had  some  problems  in  the  family,  and 
they  turned  it  over  to  the  Lord.   I  wouldn't  have  done  that.  [Laughs] 
That's  the  kind  of  way  I'm  not  typical,  you  know  what  I  mean?  I 
wouldn't  have  given  Him  credit  for  all  the  things  that  he  did  him 
self.   Godd  or  bad,  I  wouldn't  give  Him  that  kind  of  credit.   That 
makes  me  difficult  to  get  along  with,  I  guess,  because  I  told  my 
relatives  and  my  friends  that  no,  that  isn't  true.  It  didn't  happen 
that  way  because  you  turned  it  over  to  the  Lord  and  let  the  Lord 
handle  it.   Something  else  went  into  it,  you  know,  some  more  ingre 
dients  went  into  it  to  make  it  happen  the  way  it  happened. 

So  that  way,  that's  what  I'm  talking  about.  I'm  not  typical. 

Chall:    Your  daughters,  having  grown  up  in  an  era  of  awfully  major  changes, 
and  being  your  children,  would  probably  not  be  typical.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  aren't  there  more  black  young  people  who  would  think 
along  their  lines  than  there  would  be  women  of  your  generation 
going  in  your  direction? 

Cox:      Well,  my  daughters  grew  up  in  a  very  difficult  time.   I  was  trying 
to  do  something  with  them  and  make  their  path  different  at  a  most 
difficult  time,   you  know,  one  time  I  read  Lena  Home's  book.   Do 
you  remember  that  book?  It  was  either  the  last  book  she  wrote  or 
maybe  that  was  the  only  book  she  wrote.*  But  anyway,  she  gave  me 
a  perspective  in  this  book  about  what  black  women  ought  to  be  about 
and  what  blacks  should  strive  for — women,  and  girls,  and  all. 

I've  tried  to  show  my  girls  the  difference  between  life — the 
good  things  and  bad  things — and  love  and  sex,  and  things  like  that. 
I  kind  of  feel  like  maybe  they're  the  last  of  the  bunch,  the  good 
bunch.   [Laughs]  You  could  say  it  that  way.   Because  their  stan 
dards  and  their  qualities  of  life  are  so  different.   Even  I've 
changed,  but  they  won't  change!   Like  for  instance,  sometimes  I  say 
to  them,  "Well,  I  don't  think  living  together  is  such  a  tremendous 
sin."  But,  to  them — 

Chall:    They're  more  old-fashioned? 

Cox:      They're  more  old-fashioned  than  I  am!   I  don't  want  to  see  it  happen, 
but  I  say,  "This  is  the  reality  of  life,  and  it  is  happening.  Maybe 
this  is  what's  going  to  be  next  on  the  agenda,  so  you  have  to  watch 
it  and  see."  They  say,  "I  don't  care."  My  daughter  wanted  a 


*  Lena  Home  and  Richard  Schickel,  Lena  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1965) 
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Cox:      wedding  vhen  she  got  married.  She  wanted  the  old-fashioned  wedding. 

She  said  herself,  "Mother,  even  though  the  girl  shacks  with 
the  boy,  and  the  boy  shacks  with  the  girl,  actually  the  girls  want 
to  get  married!   Even  though  they  may  shack,  deep  down  in  their 
heart,  they  want  to  get  married."  She  said,  "The  truth  of  it  is, 
I  have  about  four  friends  right  now  they're  shackin' ,  and  every 
occasion  they  bring  about  to  consummate  this  thing  into  a  wedding, 
they  try."  But  somehow  or  another,  the  guys  remind  them  of  what 
they  had  pledged.   There's  a  pledge,  you  know,  and  they  feel  like 
it's  not  necessary  to  get  married  now. 


Chall : 


Would  you  be  upset  if  your  daughters  would  marry  outside  of  the 
race? 


Cox:      No,  I  wouldn't. 

Chall:    That  wouldn't  disturb  you? 

Cox:      No,  because  my  whole  life  has  been  the  kind  that  all  people  are 
equal . 

Chall:    So  you're  really  an  integrating  woman.  You  believe  in  integration. 

Cox:      Yes,  I  am.  That's  up  to  the  individual.   I  feel  like  they  have  to 
make  that  decision,  that  choice.   I  want  them  to  have  the  best  kind 
of  marriage.   I  think  all  mothers  want  that.  They  can  get  a  good 
one  or  bad  one  with  any  race.  But  I  don't  think  I'd  object. 

Chall:    Well,  I  think  on  that  note  we've  pretty  well  taken  you  through  a 
fine-toothed  comb.   [Laughs] 

Cox:      One  thing  I'd  like  to  say,  it's  been  a  most  enjoyable  and  quite 
relaxing  interview. 

Chall:    I'm  glad  to  hear  that  you're  relaxed. 

Cox:      It  wasn't  the  kind  that  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  where  I  was 
going  to  be  shaking.   You  really  know  how  to  get  your  questions 
out  without  shaking  me  up.   I  appreciate  that  very  much  from  you. 

One  other  thing  that  I  thought  in  the  last  interview.  You 
know,  you  asked  me  a  question  about  whether  or  not  my  whole  life 
hasn't  made  me  bitter,  remember?  I  told  you  that  no,  it  hadn't. 
I  started  really  just  going  over  my  life.   I  discussed  this  point 
with  my  kids ,  to  see  whether  or  not  they  felt  like  maybe  I  was 
bitter.   After  we  had  this  discussion,  they  felt  that  I  was  bitter. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  What  do  you  think? 
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Chall:    Hmm.   I  don't  feel  any  bitterness  in  you.   I'm  sure  that  it's  got 
to  be  there. 

Cox:      My  daughter  said  I  vas — who  is  a  psychologist,  you  know.  She  found 
it,  and  she  felt  that  I  hadn't  been  honest  by  saying  that.  I  said 
that  I  was  going  to  ask  you  when  you  came  back.  And  then  she  pointed 
up  to  me  that  maybe  I'm  bitter  in  a  different  kind  of  way.   It 
wouldn't  be  normal  for  me  not  to  be.  But  I  felt  like  if  I  am  bitter, 
I'm  bitter  like  say  Paul  Robeson.   I  feel  like  yes,  I've  been  denied 
this,  that,  and  other  thins — these  rights  and  so  forth.   But  get  out 
there  and  do  something  about  it.   This  has  been  my  attitude  all  my 
life,  you  know.  Don't  just  sit  there  and  talk  about  it.   Get  up  and 
do  something  about  it . 

Yes,  I  admit  I'm  bitter  there.   I  feel  like  I  have  been  denied 
an  awful  lot  in  my  life.  Worst  of  all  is  not  having  an  education 
that  I  should  have  had.   I  think  that  with  the  kind  of  education 
that  I  could  have — if  I  had  been  allowed  to  get  it.... I  shouldn't 
cry,  because  some  people  have  had  it  worse  than  me,  yet  still  I  feel 
like  I  could  have  gone  a  lot  further  in  my  own  business,  for  instance; 
if  I  had  had  the  background  and  the  education  that  I  needed,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  as  hard  to  make  a  living  as  it  has  been,  you  see 
what  I  mean?  This  isn't  right. 

Chall:    But  instead  of  turning  your  bitterness  into  riots,  as  the  young 

people  did  in  Watts,  you've  turned  it  into  some  very  positive  actions. 

Cox:      That's  what  I  tried  to  do  with  my  life. 
Chall:    And  you  achieved  by  it. 

Cox:      I  tried  to  achieve  in  a  way  where  not  only  I_  would  get  the  benefit, 
but  everybody  would  benefit. 

Chall:    I  think  that's  a  very  fine  use  of  one's  life. 
Cox:      Well,  that's  what  I've  done  with  it. 
Chall :    That ' s  a  lovely  note  to  end  on . 

[end  of  interview] 


Transcriber:  Leslie  Goodman-Malamuth 
Typist:  Ann  Enkoji 
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HEW  JUNIOR  COLLETS 


This  is  a  prolinir.ary  study  pertaining  to  tho  entablicr.zr.ent  of  tro 
now  junior  collc-os  at  tho  South  Control  location  and/or  tho  Wost 
Los  Angeles  location, 

An  attempt  has  boon  nado  to  chow  tho  cstimted  ber3.nnir<:  enroll~ont3 
at  tho  abovo  tuo  locntior.3,  and  tho  of  foots  on  tho  cnrollnonto  of 
ad^.cont  collc-oo,    Tl:o  enroll-onta  chcr.-m  fron  various  contributir^ 
hin^  cchools  aro  estimates  tasod  on  (^raduatca  cr.tsrir.^  tho  colleges 
for  four  sc.-ootcrs,  vith  a  $0*  clrop-out  factor  for  enrollcog  cntcr- 
1ns  tho  third  and  fourth  seir.cstcr« 

The  nunbor  of  cnrollcca,  indicated  on  the  r.sp3,  contributing  to  tho 
now  collcro  loc^tiona  aro  fif*urcd  en  a  percentage*  basis»    Tho  pcr» 
conta^os  ucod  aro  cotinatco  bcscd  on  riany  factors  and  aro  subject 
to  error,  plus  or  ninus  by  ecvoral  pcrccnta^o  pointa.    It  13  hoped 
that  any  ninua  quantitico  will  bo  offset  by  equal  plus  Quantities 
froa  other  areas , 


Pages;   1,   2,   3  of  6 


Kow  Junior  Colic -eg,  cont'd 
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TO  HIGH.  SCHOOLS  AS  Swv/.Tf  CN  H.T3 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  COLLEGES 
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'HY  50iS  IT  TAKE  20  YEARS  TO  BUILD  AN 
:iftlFftGIUTY  TOR  THE  5CuTH  CENTRnl  DISTRICT? 
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SOUTH    CENTRAL   JUNIOR   COLLEGE    CO1J:ITTEE 

9130  South  Figueroa 
Los  Angeles  3,  California 


Previous  to  the  last  general  election  several  delegates  from 
various  democratic  clubs  met  at  Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins1 
Information  Center  to  stuay  the  ballot. 

In  reviewing  Proposition  number  2  which  was  specifically  for  the 
Junior  College  level  many  people  recalled  tha*t  over  twenty  years  age  a 
college  was  promised  for  this  area.  The  neeu  has  never  diminished  but 
has  increased,  in  spite  of  the  fact  communities  have  sprung  up  all 
around  us,  since  our's  was  promised.  These  communities  now  have  their 
colleges. 

- 

We  have  held  a  series  of  discussions  with  certain  officials  of 
the  Board  of  Education,   i.'e  have  sought  clarification  of  their  plans  in 
respect  to  the  Junior  College  in  the  South  Central  area. 

The  following  restatement  briefly  covers  the  discussions  that 
were  held  with  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Gardner,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  Walter  Coultas,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Colleges,  and 
Hr.  Gilbert  iloore,  Administrative  Coordinator. 

During  these  discussions  we  were  shown  maps  of  the  general  areas 
that  are  now  being  served  by  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education;  where 
the  colleges  are  presently  located;  and  at  what  capacity  they  are  now 
filled.   They  indicated  they  have  plans  for  more  than  two  other  colleges 
to  bo  built  elsewhere  in  or  about  1966.   South  Central  which  will  be 
located  at  Imperial  and  Western  in  1972,  will  again  it  seems,  if  we 
don't  act  now  and  act  with  despatch,  be  left  out. 

Our  research  shows  a  need  for  immediate  action.   They  have  already 
postponed  it  too  long.   These  are  our  facts: 

1.  The  Junior  College  will  accomodate  the  areas  of  Huntington 
Park,  South  Gate,  South  Central  (t.'ashington  Boulevard  on 
north,  Compton  and  Garaena  City  Limits  to  the  South) 
Inglewood  and. Lennox. 

2.  Bulletin  #4,  Department  of  City  Planning  10-1-64,  gives  the 
population  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  at  2,701,700  in  an  area 
of  458  square  miles.   /According  to  the  figures  provided  by  the 
Welfare  Planning  Council  there  were  in  1965  almost  700,000 
residents  in  the  54  square  miles  known  as  the  South  Central 
area  of  Los  Angeles,  or  over  25%  of  the  population  of  the 
entire  city. 

3.  One  finds  a  majority  of  tne  economically  and  educationally 
deprived  of  our  city  within  this  area,  as  witnessed  by  the 
investment  of  the  Feaeral  Government'  s  "War  on  Poverty" 
campaign  concertrated  within  this  area. 
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South  Central   -   Page  2 

An  Ad-Hoc  Committee  of  t^e  South  Central  v/elfare  Planning  Council 
recently  stated  "T.'ith  fev  exceptions,  the  Soutn  Central  area  ranks  high 
in  unemployment  in  percent  of  workers  in  the  less  skilled  occupations 
and  in  lower  educational  attainment." 

Although  this  area  contains  the  greatest  concentration  of  our 
city's  poor,  students  seek  education  in  great  numbers.   Because  there  is 
no  junior  college  in  tnis  area  and  because  of  economic  conditions  of 
the  community  and  the  distances  to  existing  junior  colleges,  there  are 
extreme  hardships  on  a  student.   Ke  has  to  spenu  up  to  a  dollar  a  day 
for  car  faro  and  up  to  two  hours  of  valuable  study  or  work  time 
commuting.   These  factors  of  time  and  finance  may  dictate  whether  he 
starts  and/or  continues  his  education. 

Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Education  show  that  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  highor  education  in  this  area.   High  school 
graduates  going  to  junior  college  are  greater  in  the  South  Central  area. 
According  to  1963-64  figures  provided  by  the  Boara,  Fremont  High  was 
sending  over  39%  of  its  555  graduates  to  junior  college;  Manual  Arts 
55%  of  its  692;  Jefferson  -l-sC  of  <i09;  Dc-rsoy  42%  of  770;  Jcraan  3<i%  of 
300;  Washington  33%  of  655;  and  South  Gate  25.1%  of  its  473.   These 
statistics  are  significant  because  the  percentage  in  other  schools  was 
less  during  the  some  time  period. 

On  March  18,  1965  we  requested  to  be  hoaiu  before  the  Board  and 
to  this  day  we  have  nc  answer.   There  need  be  rie  hint  of  hesitation  if 
the  boaru  members  squarely  facfe  th^ir  responsibilities  as  elected 
representatives  and  educators.   Action  is  called  for  now,  not  twenty 
years  hence  I   :je  have  to  meet  the  challenge  as  citizens  of  this  community 
and  citizens  of  this  nation.   ;J^  cannot  affcra  poverty  of  purse  or  spirit 
when  causea  by  lack  of  education.   ,\fe  must  tak^  a  positive  step  now. 

As  a  concerned  citizen,  will  ycu  help  by  filling  out  this  blank 
below  and  mailing  it  TODAY  to: 

South  Central  Junior  College  Committee 

9130  South  FiguerocL 

Los  Angeles  3,  California 
and  call 

Boaru  of  Education  at  625-8921 
and  s?y: 

"I  '?.yr«_e  that  the  South  Central  Junior 

College  should  be  built  II JuLDIATELY. 
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MIS  "ODESSA  cox,  SOUTH  CENTRAL  JUNIOR «*LL£CE  COMM 
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RONALD  flOSKOWlTZ,    STAFF  SECRETARY  TO     GOVERNOR  EDMUND  G. 
BROWN 
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to  consider 


Two  firms  may  join 
in  project 
for  Southside 

Final  decision  on  appoint 
ment  of  a  team  of  architects 
to  prepare  master  plans  for 
the  proposed  South  Central 
Junior  college  on  the  site  at 
Imperial  highway  and  West 
ern  avenue  is  scheduled  to  be 
made  by  the  Los  Angeles  city 
board  of  education  at  its  meet 
ing  this  afternoon. 

Board  received  a  recommen 
dation  from  the  school  district 
staff  Monday  that  the  archi 
tect  firm  of  Honnold  and  Rex 
and  Arch.  Carey  K.  Jenkins  be 
named  as  associate  architects 
to  prepare  the  plan^-i;  :•-;,-. 

Recommendation .'  'was '  con 
sidered  by. -the,  building  corn- 
:miHee'»Aafc  ite-\  meeting  last 
Thursday?  but  the  appoint- 
will  Tiot-bejbonsidered, 


.; 

the  new- Junior; college  is  SejJ  f 
tembeirl969;  andkan  intenstv*';. 
study  of  the  educational  need!  '  jj' 
and  objectives'  for  th'e  new-JUB-'./.. 
lor  college  has  been  underway 
under    the>'  direction,;  of  :  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Horton,  dean,  of  ed-  ' 
ucational  services' at:  Lo»-  An--  ' 
geles  City  college:  ••;*>-  -•;  '.d 

His  report  on  findings  lor 
the  future  enrollment*  for  the  A 
college,  educational  needs  and  i 
objectives  for  the  school,  and 
community  job  opportunities, 
for  graduates  is  scheduled  to  ". 
be  presented  to  the.  board  on 
February  7 .jv  ;'• 

Following  the  appointment 
of  architects  to-  prepare  the 
master  plans,  the  architects 
will  work  with  Dr.  Horton  on 
consideration  of  needs-  of  the 
new  facility. 

Topography  study  will  be 
underway  until  the  college  re 
port  is  completed. 

During  recent  months,  the 
South  Central  Junior  college 
^committee  composed  of  local 
j residents  and  chairmanned  by 
Mrs.  Odessa  Cox  has  pressed 
for  a  stepped-up  program  to 
open  the  proposed  junior  col 
lege  as  soon  as  possible.  ' 

Construction  of  all  facilities 
for  the  new  campus  is  expect 
ed  to  cost  more  than  $15.25 
million,  according  to  Dr.  Hor- 
ton_  Funds  to  construct  the 
school  are  not  available,  and 
the  board  of  education  has  or 
dered  a  staff  study  to  deter 
mine  where  financing  may.  be 
obtained.  .:  •-.-  i.  •; 


m      >f       V*» 

Race  enters 


*£f ' '  •'• 
'  f  •>: 


-  •: 

Board  members 
differ/  on 


• 

By  City  News  Service::;, 

•  .**.*... 

Racial  overtones  were 
brought  out  Monday  at  the  city 
board  of  education  over  the 
selection  process  for  an  archi 
tect  to  prepare  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  $16  million  South- 
Central  Junior  college. 

Board  member  Charles  Reed 
Smoot  said  "race"  has  entered 
into  the  procedure  for  select 
ing  the  architect  to  handle  the 
preparation  of  the  master  utili 
zation  plan  for  the  school. 

A  lengthy  debate  developed 
when  the  staff  recommenda 
tion  for  a  joint  venture,  be 
tween  an  independent  Negro 
architect  and  a  large,  mostly 
Caucasian  firm,  was  submitted 

(Continued  on  pag«~2)  .'"'% 
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wil!.:rneef  with  school  officials-^,., 
it-id?  plan  new  facility  for  Southside 

i\lV^  \    •  •,'  i>*  '     x  .  ..   • 

.  *Newly  appointed  citizens'  advisory  committee  to 
consider  futureveducational  programs  for  the  proposed 
South  Central  Junior  ,.college  at  Imperial  highway  and 
Western  avenue  will  meet  at  7  p.m.  Monday^iJanuary 
24,  inLthe  student  conference  room  at  Los  Angeles  City 
college^  to  discuss  survey  plans.  .  ,•?••'  :J 

'-  Dr.  Robert  E.  ^ortony/'dean  *  -^^r:^  "         ~ 

of Jeducatioral1^ services  at  Los  avenue;.  Edwin  Dean  Jr., 
Angeles  City  college  said  the  Inglewood  newspaper  pub- 
committee  will  assist^in  the  lisher;  Douglas  Dollarhide,  of 
survey  he  i*  conducting  on  the  Compton;  Morris  Ewing,  9130 
new  college's  educational  South  Figueroa  street;  Mrs. 

Joy  Lee,  real  estate  division, 
Safeway  stores;  Robert  Math- 
eny,  Bank  of  America,  Haw- 
thorne;  William  McLeod, 
North  American  Aviation,  in 
corporated;  Joseph  Murdock, 
2005  West  Pico  boulevard; 


Dr.  Horton  has  been  con 
ducting  an  Intensive  3-month 
survey  on  the  educational 
needs  and  objectives  for  the 
new  school,  and  his  report  Is 
scheduled,  to  be  •presented  to 


the  Ldp -Angeles- city  board  o£|  Lawrence  Smith,  and  Wayne 

' 


educatfoa  on  February  l^:j- 

\^W;V;  report,'- wQl  lie  made 
available^  fV  .the  architectural 
ffritf'; which  the.  boarxf' wQl  ap- 
pdlnti'.to'  design-  the  /college. 
Board-  is-  scheduled  to  make 
Mon» 
.er 
I  postponed  .until  a,  full 


board;  is  in  a^endan'ce  because 


Taylor,  9130  South    Figueroa 
street;  and  Donald  D.  Weddle, 
10717  South  Western  avenue. 
Address    of   9130   South    Fig 
ueroa  street  is    headquarters 
of  the  South  Central    Junior 
College  committee:/    -  '• 
INITIAI.  aiEEX.^  \  .  • 
\  Atlhe-  first  ineeting  of  the 


:'  archi- 

' 


"'  Committee  member*  include 
Sam  Bi-bav  28^  WesV  Olym! 
pici  boulevard  ;A&yden«Boyle, 

iOOft«l    .,  tr  f A  i_     J  I  .  V.    »  *•    --• 


-3893. 
'Adele. 


I xth 


\  avenue;  > 

i"  X>  O1  Trti 


Mrsl 


;on,r,  9130.  \  South 


Figneroa  street;  Mrs.'  Inez  C. 
'Caston,  j3601^  South''  Arlington 


committee^  Dr.  Horton  s?'d  an 


opinion  lot1  members ^dncational <  program  with 
'three  ^major  parts  Is  being 
considered  for  the  college. 
\;.^hese  Include,  a  ^strong  iml- 
versity  \  transfer  'pr o  g  ra  m 
mphasiziflg;  '  lib.eral  arts 
courses,'  Selected  groups  of 
vocationaly  oriented  -2-year 
jourses,  ,&nff  :a  program  of 
enerai.  education  for  terminal 
siudentk  •  •  .  , 

Construction  for  all  faciU- 
lies  lor  the  new  .campus  Is 
expected  to  run  more  than  $16 
million,  ^  according  "^tcr  Dr. 
Norton.  •  )  -  •  "  ;  "  j^'.-... 
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SELECT30N   OF   AREA 
COLLEGE  SITE  HAILED 


Harold  V.'.  Gar\in,  vice-president 
of  the  College  Guild  Local  1521 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 
praised  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Education  for  its  deci 
sion  to  proceed  vith  the  construc 
tion  of  the  South  Los  Angeles 
junior  college  at  a  board  meeting 
Thursday. 

He  offered  the  full  assistance  of 
members  of  the  College  Guild  in 
backing  the  proposed  junior  col 
lege.  "This  vital  addition  to  our 
vast  collie  system  is  so  necces- 
sary  that  further  delay  would  be 
a  tragedy  to  all  involved." 

The  Board  recently  cancelled  a 
$1,6-46,000  building  program  at 
Pierce  College  to  provide  funds 
for  tie  South  Los  Angelea  con 
struction. 

"The  recent  McCone  Commis 
sion  report,"  Garvin  said,  "em 
phasized  the  need  for  immediate 
efforts  to  drammatically  im 
prove  educational  facilities  and 
opportunities  in  this  Siuth  Los 
Ajiufk"!  area.  Your  action  is  a 
beaming  in  the  implencntation 


of  this  report,  and  we  commend 

you  for  It.  I  would  suggest  that 

much   more   can   be   done   and 

must  be  done.  We  implore  you 

to  consider  opening  classrooms 

this  summer  in  the  immediate 

Watts  area  to  serve  the  comun- 

ity  until  Jhe  South  Los  Angeles 

junior  college  opens." 

Garvin    disagreed    with    critics 

who  claimed  such  a  college  would 

become  a  segregated  school.   "I 

hold  that  our  society  will  develop 

in  a  much  more  healthy  manner 

than    they    foresee,"    he    stated. 

"At  any  rate,  whoever  is  right 

in   their  prediction,   it  comes   in 

bad   grace   from    the   leadtrs  of 

our    school    system.    A    system 

which  can  find  no  answer  to  the 

de  facto  segregation  that  exists  in 

part  of  South  Los  Angeles  should 

not  use  this  excuse  to  deny  that 

area  these  needed  facilities." 

Garvin  urged  the  board  to  find 
a  financial  program  that  would 
allow  the  continuation  of  the  pres 
ently  planned  construction  pro 
gram  on  nil  campuses. 
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OA         Los  Angeles  Sentinel   THURSDAY.  MARCH  10.  17** 

OM LOS    ANOILiS.    CALIF.  >-      .     '  ,  -i 

Board  of  Education  Rebuffed 

^*w  -.  "' 

On  Proposed  SLA  Junior  .College 

« 

The  City  Board  of  Educa-  charged,  will  not  actively  an  emphasis ,;  on  vocational 
tion  Monday  received  rebuffs  work  for  integration  unless  classes  that  would  prepare 

on     both     »     S1S0.5     million  M™***    to    d°    *°    b.v    thc  student*  for  neither  empiov- 

.     ., ,.  board. 

buildinc   honH   mtur  to  ?o  1,0      Thp  othpr  ^huff  camp  from,ment  nor  transfer  to  a  i»nir>r 

voters  Jim*  7  and  a  proposed  thp  South  CentraJ  Juraor  Co!-,cplle?c    after    two    yeara    of 

Junior     college     fr>r     South-  lepp     Committee,     which  stt-v> 

Central  LOR  Anccle*.  !char?»d   an   educational    pro-j     The    report    ended    with    a 

Th«  Community  Ko!atiiPt!3!?r3Jn  for  the  proposed  school; call  for  an  entirely  new.  "un- 
C5onference  of  Southern  C?Ji-  "would  mean  crea.tirwi  of  de  Uia^ed"  Htudy  on  etudwt  cotn- 
fomia,  representing  some  75  facto  segregation  at  the  new  i position  and  curriculum  of  t lie 
cfiverse  groups  interested  ui  college."  ]new  rollege  b*>  made  for  con- 

hnpro\-ed     human     relations.       In     a     statement     to     the  sideration  of  the  board's  corn- 
gave    the    bond    proposal    a  board's  Junior  Coll«ge   Com-  mittee. 
minimum   endorsement.  .mittee.      the      South-Central 

Mra  Mary  Tinglof  Smith,  SrouP  ^d  Lhe  program  is 
former  school  board  member.  •based  ™  Part  "on  faring  er- 
told  a  Greater  Los  Angek-s  rors  •  •  •  some  <*  ^e  errors 
Press  Club  aew«  conference ,  actually  seeming  to  be  de- 
the  CRC  support  "will  lack  uberate  distortions." 


enthusiasm"  unless  steps  are 


Ignored  Study 


in  the  study,  while  there  is 


taken  to  eliminate  de  facto  I     Specif  icaUy,  the  statement 
racial  segregation,  said     non-Negro    student 

sources  were  at  timf*  ignored 
Rearrange  Boundaries 

She  suggested  the  board  re- , 
irrange     school     boundaries! 
and  establish  new  schools  "to1 
accomplish    true   integration"! 
where  possible,  and  al.so  bus, 
children  from  crowded,  most 
ly    Negro   schools    in    South- j 
Centra'  Los  Ans;e|ps  to  somp 
327  enrrty  c'awrooms  in  oth-. 
er  pa'-ti.  of  the  district.  | 

jP»»rsonn*l,    she, 
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Mrs.     Odessa  Cox,  Chairmen 

South  Central  Junior  College  Committee 
9130  South  Figucroa 
Los  Angeles,  California     90003 
Telephone :  PL  7-1582  or  755-99U 

* 

FOR  IKMEDIATE  RELEASE  April  5,  1966 

Not  even  Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh  knows  the  text  of  AB  131X,  accord 
ing  to  his  research  analyst  Sidney  McCausland.  This  bill  relates  to  the 
Speaker's  proposal  for  a  trade  and  technical  junior  college  to  be  located  at 
Imperial  Highway  and  V.'estern  Avenue. 

At  a  stormy  meeting;  Monday  night  at  Manchester  Recreation  Center,  spon-? 
sored  by  the  South  Central  Junior  College  Committee  (SCJCC),  about  75  citizens 
angrily  questioned  the  position  of  Mr.  Unruh  on  the  educational  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  people  who  elect  him. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  citizens'  views  that  an  academic  and  not  a 

/ 

"trade  and  technical"  junior  college  is  needed  was  Howard  Schumann,  Democratic 
candidate  opposing  Vac.  Unruh  fron  the  65  Assembly  District.  Schumann  lam 
basted  the  Speaker  for  "running  out"  on  the  community  and  ignoring  the  wishes 
of  his  district..  Also  speaking  strcrgly  agaiist  the  proposed  legislation  were 
Paul  Burke,  former  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  and  candidate 
for  State  Controller,  and  Dave  Scott,  candidate  from  the  55th  Assembly  district. 

McCausland  admitted  that  the  "trade  and  technics!"  references  of  AB  131X 
are  NOT  the  intent  of  Mr.  Unruh,  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  "mess," 
and  that  it  should  be  amended.  Whoever  wrote  the  legislation  for  Mr.  Unruh — 

perhaps  a  "legislative  advocate  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education" — it 

I 

was  probably  not  read  by  the  Speaker,  accr.rding  tc  McCausland.  Many  of  the 

questions  and  statements  raised  by  the  irate  citizens  alleged  the  Speaker's  "lack 
of  concern"  for  his  constituents  and  his  v;orking  at  cross  purposes  by  supporting 
neighborhood  stabilization  in  one  part  of  his  district  while  defeating  it  in 
another  part  of  his  district.  Sharp  eroticisms  were  levelled  at  general 
"legislative  mismanagement"  as  exemplified  by  this  "bad"  legislative  proposal. 
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page  two :  SC  JCC  meeting 


McCausland  responded  that  "poor  communication"  partly  accounts  for  the 

"mess"  and  that  all  criticisms  "deserve"  his  "real  sincere  efforts"  to  bring 

Mr. 

forth  a  satisfactory  response  from/Unruh.  Toward  this  end,  McCausland  sug 
gested  that  the  assembled  persons  send  a  telegram  to  the  Speaker  protesting 
the  "trade  and  technical"  designation  and  urging  amendments  to  propose 
legislation  for  funds  to  support  a  fully  accredited  academic  junior  college. 

A  resolution  to  send  such  a  telegram  was  proposed  by  Paul  Burke  and  un 
animously  adopted  by  the  meeting.  Among  the  signers  was  Sidney  McQausland. 

by 

Other  business  of  the  meeting  was   the  presentation^?  SCJCC  spokesmen  of 

the  committee's  progress   in  working  with  the  Board  of  Education  to  expedite 
the  construction  of  the  new  junior  college   .     Object  of  shsrp  criticism  from 
SCJCC  was   a  report  prepared  for  the  board  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Horton.     SCJCC 
discredits   the  apparently  biased  procedure,  data,     underlying  assumptions, 
and  conclusions  of  the  Horton  study.     These  objections  were  presented  to  the 
College  Committee  of  the  board  on  March  7.     SCJCC  also  reported  on  an jEpril  1 
meeting  with  Assemblyman  Mervyn  Dymally,  regarding  Speaker  Unruh's  proposed 
bill. 

Members  of  SCJCC  plan  to  meet  with  the  College  Committee  of  the  board 
on  Thursday  (April  7)  to  hear  codified  curriculum  plans  for  the  college. 
This  citizens'    committee  ofjects   to  original  curriculum  plans   in  the  Horton 

-'••'".'      '- '.  *    I  -  t  •         •    **        " '    . .        .  •  II."'"..  ,'        *"*  T  i' "  -J  "'  •      '     "   '.  O  **     '  i*      '  -'  • '      . 

study. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  3,  1967 


PLANNING  INTERIM  CAMPUS 


•at 


Pair  Assigned  to  Launch 
Southwest  Junior  College 


BY  DICK  TURPIN 

Tim** 


'  The  overall  administrative  plan-  -;   The  naming  of  Dr.  Clark  as  dean 

nlng  for  the  controversial  Southwest  elevates  her  to  the  highest  ranking 

Junior  College  at  Imperial  Highway  job  held  by  a  woman  Negro  educator 

and  Western  Ave.  has  been  placed  in?  the  city  schools-.  She  joined'  the 

In  the  hands  of  two  veteran  educa-  system  as  an  English  "instructor  at 


East  Los  Angeles  College  in  1956. 


the  proposed  college,  with  Dr. 
Leadie  Clark,  supervisor  of  supple- 
mentary  education  planning  for  city 
schools,  as  dean. 


tors. 

r  Dr.  John  A.  Grasham,  46,  dean  of  |  ,D  u  r  i  n  g  recent  weeks,  the 
Instruction  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Southwest  Junior  College  Commit- 
College,  is  the  president-designate  of  tee,  an  integrated  parents  group,  has 

sought  priorities  for  the  school, 
claiming  it  has  been  "promised"  to 
the  area  for  two  decades. 

L**1    *>?   Mrs-   Odessa    Cox,    the 

Under  terms  of  their  appointments  committee  sought  all  of  $10.1  million 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  they  will  available  in  a  junior  college  district 
retain  their  present  posts  and  wear  fund  for  ih*  proposed  college, 
two  administrative  hats  as  they  map  charging  the  school  is  needed  there 
plans  to  start  an  interim  campus  before  two  other  new  colleges  are 
during  the  next  school  year.  developed  on  an  87-acre  area  in 

Th«  collegs  has  weathered  con-  West  Los  Angeles  and  an  86-acre 
troversy  through  a  number  of  site  in  Northridge. 
political  and  racial  issues  and  ulti-  But  on  Jan.  16,  the  board  rejected 
mately  will  rise  on  a  69-acre  site  on  appeals  for  the  priority  and  meted 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  intersec-  out  $2  million  only.  Remaining 
tion,  five  miles  west  of  Watts.  funds  are  to  bg  appljcd  ^^  ^ 

".  $2  Million  Fund  Provided  projects  at  six  existing  junior  colle- 

At  present,  emergency  action  by  ges,  with  $303,000  set  aside  for  final 
the  board  has  provided  a  $2  million  plan  work  for  the  permanent  cam- 
working  fund  to  serve  1,500  students  pus  at  the  Imperial-  Western  site  and 
In  temporary  housing  on  a  20-acre  the  Northridge  campus. 
portion  of  the  site.  Lack  of  funds  Because  the  SJC  will  draw 
and  defeat  of  a  tax  override  measure  students  from  predominantly  Ne 
on  the  Nov.  8  ballot  temporarily  gro-populated  high  schools  —  Jordan, 
sidetracked  original  plans  for  a  $20  Washington,  Fremont,  Manual  Arts 
million  complex  and  $37  million  and  'tha  future  Crenshaw  High 
more  for  other  new  construction  and  School—  one  teacher  spokesman  ob- 
expansion.  ;  .  jected  strenuously  to  board  approval 

Grasham,  who  started  his  teaching  of  funds  for  the  new  campus. 
career  in  1948  as  a  speech  instructor 
at  Los  Angeles  City  College,  will  be 
responsible  for  budget,  course  and 
enrollment  projections. 
v--He  and  Dr.  Clark  "will  meet  with 
special  advisory  groups,  prospective 
students,  community  groups  and 
school  planning  representatives  to 
assure  earliest  and  most  effective 
operation  of  the  new  college." 


Recommendation-  Overruled 

By  its  action,  the  board  overruled 
a  staff  recommendation  to  proceed 
on  junior  college  construction  plans 
in  accordance  with  its  master  plan-^ 
Only   member   Charles    R.    Snooot.> 
voted  against  the  change  to  earmark 
$2  million  for  SJC.  — «^~, 

Stephen  B.  Reichert  Jr.,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  College" 
Teachers  Assn.,  affiliated  with  the 
California  Teachers  Assn.,  objected 
to  the  board's  deviation  from  the 
construction  schedule. 

He  said  the  junior  college  district's 
negotiating  council  of  teachers 
should  have  more  to  say  about 
details  of  the  new  campus. 

Later,  he  warned  that  segregated 
education  for  children  in  the  sptith- 
central  and  southwest  areas  woula* 
be  extended  from  12  to  14 
the  junior  college  is  built 

Instead,  funds  should  be  used  teiy, 
expand  facilities  at  the  six  existing  ( 
campuses,  he  arguedL  ". 

But  the  citizens'  committee  feels 
that  regardless  of  the  eventually 
racial  composition  of  the  college,  its 
presence  will  provide  not  only  a 
convenient  facility  for  their  area  but 
i  cultural  center  and  proud  symbol 
for  the  entire  community. 


.o    i.u  12 

Presented  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Kaplan 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Southwest  Junior  College  General  Advisory 
Committee,  Dr.  Grasliara  presented  a  survey  of  a  potential  curriculun  for  the  new 
Southwest  Junior  Collega.  He  pointed  out  the  five  areas  of  concern  of  any  junior 
college  which  formed  thz  basis  of  assumption  for  the  curriculum  recommended.   It 
seemed  to  be  the  consansus  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  committee  present  that 
the  curriculum  lacked  the  kind  of  innovation  and  experimentation  which  had  been  the 
goal  of  the  many  persons  involved  in  developing  concepts  for  the  college  over  the 
past  several  years.   It  was  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  committee,  individually, 
or  collectively,  develop  curriculum  recommendations.  The  following  comments  are 
submitted  as  the  views  of  one  individual  in  reply  to  the  suggestion: 

A  college  like  any  other  entity,  shall  stand  or" fall  on  the  basis  of  the 
external  impression  that  it  creates  on  its  potential  population  and  on  its  community. 
The  new  Southwest  Junior  College  is  a  part  of  the  greater  Los  Angeles  community;  it 
is  one  of  a  number  of  already  existing  schools  in  a  unified  system.   Its  aim,  then, 
oust  be  to  distinguish  itself  at  once  from  the  other  schools  in  the  district  and  to 
appeal  at  once  to  the  potential  population  and  to  the  community  at  large.  We  have 
the  opportunity  in  this  committee  to  do  a  beautiful  and  good  thing — to  do  it  systema 
tically  and  realistically — in  helping  to  create  the  curriculum  for  such  a  college. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  five  areas  of  concern  presented  by  Dr.  Grasham  at  the 
last  meeting;  the  question  is  only  one  of  emphasis.   If  the  new  college  places 
emphasis  on  technical- terminal  curricula,  then  it  shall  be  knovm  as  such  a  school. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  junior  college  must  serve  the  needs  of  students  who  do  not 
wish,  or  are  not  able,  to  go  on  with  their  educations.  The  junior  college  must 
furnish  terminal-technical  training.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  the  college  must 
not  place  emphasis  on  such  a  curriculum  lest  it  assume  the  shape  of  its  curriculum 
and  become  the  kind  of  college  that  will  stifle  its  students.   If  the  new  college 
places  equal  emphasis  on  technical-terminal  and  on  transfer  curricula,  then  the 
students  and  the  couirunity  will  have  difficulty  separating  its  concept  from  that  of 
any  other  junior  college,  and  it  will  have  lost  its  potential  for  excellence  by 
default.  The  only  choice  that  remains,  then,  is  to  place  emphasis  on  the  transfer 
and  general  education  curricula  on  the  assumption  that  high  standards  of  excellence 
vill  evoke  excellence.   It  is  with  these  assumptions  in  mind  that  the  following 
suggested  additional  courses  are  submitted.  These  courses  are  less  exact  recommenda 
tions  than  they  are  suggestions  of  what  may  be  accomplished  within  the  required 
framework  of  the  junior  college  if  excellence  is  the  standard. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

••Language  and  Culture  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Anthropology  and  Cultural  Anthropology. 

A  general  treatment  of  the  major  concepts  related  to  the  interplay  of  language 
and  human  culture  (the  Sapir-Whorf  hypothesis)  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
emerging  cultures  in  the  20th  century.  Attention  to  elementary  cultural 
linguistics,  proxemics,  non-verbal  communication,  and  gesture. 

ART 

—Survey  of  Art  History  III  (3) 

Art  1  and  2  are  not  prerequisite  to  this  course. 

An  appreciation  course  and  survey  of  the  arts  as  currently  practiced  in  non- 
European  cultures  with  emphasis  on  the  ways  in  which  comtemporary  forms  have 
evolved  and  express  the  contemporary  disruption  of  more  rigid  nationalistic 
forms. 
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TO:      The  Administrators  and  General  Advisory 

Committee  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College 

FROM:     Southwest  College  Committee 
Odessa  Cox,  Chairman 
9130  South  Figueroa  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California  90003 

SUBJECT:  SUGGLSTLD  GUIDELINES  FlR  ThL  ADi •JNISTRATQRS.lJhO 
WILL  ARTICULATE  THL  PHILOSOPHY  AKD  OBJ^CTIVl^S  CF 
LOS  ANG.-LLS  SCUTKwESf  CCLLLGE 


To  give  possible  guidance  to  the  officers  who  will  articulate  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  the  Southwest  College  Committee  is 
sharing  its  ideas  on  what  the  philosophy  and  objectives  should  be  if  the  college  is 
to  succeed  in  serving  the  present  and  future  needs  of  students  and  the  conaunity. 

The  Southwest  College  Committee  envisions  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  as  the 
long-sought  oasis  in  an  educational  desert.  We  see  here  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  a  junior  college  that'  could  serve  as  an  example  of  American  democracy 
in  its  fullest  sense.  Essential  to  American  democracy  is  its  ability  to  assimilate 
varied  cultures,  races,  and  nationalities  into  a  unified  citizenry  loyal  to  the 
sane  government. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a  denocratic  society  cannot  exist  wholesomely 
without  a  well-educated  citizenry.  Therefore,  a  primary  responsibility  of 
Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  should  be  to  provide  for  the  education  of  those 
students  who  come  from  the  community  in  which  the  college  is  located.  In  addition, 
the  curriculum  of  the  college  should  include  aspects  of  Uniqueness  that  will  attract 
students  from  other  areas. 

Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  should  meet  its  educational  and  community 
responsibilities  by  providing: 
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1.  General  Education:  Designed  to  develop  competence  of  the  student  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  citizen. 

2.  Occupational  /.ducation,  post-high-school  level:  To  provide  training 
opportunities  to  upgrade  skills  or  euploynent  qualifications,  and  oppor 
tunities  to  prepare  for  eciployr.ent  in  another  occupation. 

3.  Transfer  or  Professional  Education:  To  provide  well-rounded  lower-division 
education  and  pre-professional  curricula  of  one-year  or  two-year  duration. 

4.  Counseling  and  Guidance. 

5.  Connunity  Service. 

The  curricula  and  student  activity  program  should  help  the  student  to  understand 
himself  and  his  physical  and  social  environment .  For  those  who  have  been  education 
ally  handicapped,  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  should  include  in  its  program, 
courses  specially  designed  to  give  these  students  an  opportunity  to  overcone  this 
handicap.  Nevertheless,  the  college  has  a  responsibility  to  both  the  student  and  the 
connunity  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  acaderiic  achievement . 

Toward  accomplishing  its  primary  goal  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  all 
its  students  so  that  they  possess  the  educational  requirements  of  our  ever-changing 
society,  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  should  be  guided  by  a  philosophy  of  education 
that  makes  respect  for  human  dignity  the  foundation  of  all  academic  and  occupational 
training.  Such  an  educational  philosophy  will  dictate  a  program  of  excellence  in 
academic  transfer  courses,  occupational  and/or  terninal  courses,  and  in  general 
education  courses.  The  educational  philosophy  of  which  we  speak  will  emphasize 
education  of  the  whole  person  for  his  responsible  relationship  to  the  world — 
whether  it  be  to  his  immediate  community,  his  city  or  state,  his  nation,  or  beyond. 
Moreover,  the  educational  philosophy  that  we  hope  will  guide  Los  Angeles  Southwest 
College  will  recognize  the  need  of  both  valid  self-images  and  valid  inage-naking  for 
all  cultural  and  ethnic  groups. 

The  implementation  of  a  college  program  that  is  based  on  the  educational 
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philosophy  of  which  we  speak  and  the  accomplishment  of  goals  pursuant  to  such  a 
philosophy  will  necessitate  an  adnini strative  and  teaching  staff  whose  intellectual 
and  acaderdc  competence  is  illuriinated  by  both  a  love  of  people  and  self-dedication 
to  challenge  and  inspire  each  student  to  seek  the  heights  of  his  potential. 

• 

In  regard  to  sor.e  general  principles  to  be  established  and  sone  problems  to  be 
avoided  at  the  beginning  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College,  the  Southwest  College 
Coranittee  concurs  in  the  observations  r.iade  by  the  Curriculun  Comrdttee  of  the 
Corridor  Ministry  in  "Sone  Important  Presuppositions,"  presenr,-d  x.o  the  General 
Advisory  Connittee  of  the  college  at  its  meeting  on  June  7,  3.967.  We  urge  and 
support  the  implementation  of  the  modifications  recommended  in  this  position  paper. 

The  Southwest  College  Connittee  also  agrees,  in  principle,  with  the  views  ex 
pressed  by  the  ad  hoc  connittee  created  by  the  Corridor  i-iinistry  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  and  role  cf  coonunication  in  "our  evolving  society."  The  goals  and 
curriculum  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  should,  indeed,  promote  on-going,  multi 
directional  cop.nunication  among  students,  officers,  and  faculty  of  the  college, 
members  of  the  greater  Los  Angeles  comunity,  various  businesses  and  industries, 
and  many  areas  of  acadeuic,  professional,  and  vocational  activity.  Such  communica 
tion  should  include  concern  for  human  relations,  community  developments,  and  know 
ledge  of  world  cultures,  including  such  lesser-known  cultures  as  those  of  the  Asian, 
Indian,  African,  and  South  American  continents. 

We  feel  that  the  development  of  these  concerns  and  an  enriching  of  the  currently 
proposed  curriculum  of  the  college  win  be  made  r.ore  probable  by  the  inclusion  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  several  courses  suggested  by  Dr.  Robert  3.  Kaplan,  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  at  the  June  7,  1967  meeting  of  the  General 
Advisory  Corirdttee. 
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To  quote  fron  Janes  W.  Thornton,  Jr.,  in  his  book  The  Connunity  Junior  College. 
"An  essential  step  in  the  elaboration  of  a  conr.unity  junior  college  curriculum  is 
the  educational  and  occupational  survey.  This  study  helps  the  faculty  decide  what 
courses  nust  be  offered  -  -  "  1 

Finally,  in  its  suggestions  for  curriculun  and  in  urging  the  officers  of 

Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  to  air.  for  uniqueness  and  excellence  at  the  start  of 
the  college,  the  Southwest  College  Co~xiittee  reconnends  ir.xiediate  and  serious  con 
sideration  of  its  suggestions  for  curriculun  that  were  presented  as  part  of  the 
Committee's  reply  to  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROPOSAL  FCR  A  JUNIOR  COLVr;:-i,  LOCATED  Ih  SOUTH 
CENTRAL  LOS  ANGELES,  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Horton,  February  1,  1966,  for  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Junior  College  District.  Following  are  our  suggestions  as  cited  in 
that  docunent.  (At  that  tine  our  connittee  was  the  South  Central  Junior  College 
Conmittee.) 

Together  with  a  quality  liberal  arts  acadenic  transfer  prograri 
and  a  nininal  terminal  prograr.  that  is  actually  geared  to  the  denands 
of  the  labor  narket  in  both  the  innediate  and  distant  future,  the 
SCJCC  urges  that  the  new  college  establish  its  uniqueness  by  leaping 
boldly  into  the  future  by  offering  transfer  and  terninal  courses  in 
the  aviation  and  aerospace  industries,  oceanography,  and  in  an  inter 
national  relations  prograr:.  in  African  and  Asian  history,  econony, 
geography  and  languages.  In  organizing  and  presenting  such  courses, 
the  new  college  right  utilize  the  vast  facilities  of  governnent  and 
private  industry  in  the  area. 

1 Janes  W.  Thornton,  Jr.,  The  Connunity  Junior  College  (Mew  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  I960)  p. 38 

Response  to  An  Educational  Progran  for  a  Junior  College  Located  in  South 
Central  Los  Angeles,  prepared  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Junior  College  District 
by  Robert  E.  Horton,  Ph.D.  (n.d.)  p. 9. 

.  .  .  The  SCJCC  praises  especially  the  rcconnendations  for  courses 
in  snail  business  nanagenent,  nursery  school,  food  processing  and 
the  para-r.edical  courses. 

3Ibid.,  p. 6 
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We  suggest  also  that  into  the  programs  of  study  named  in  the  quoted  paragraph 
on  the  preceding  page,  night  be  integrated  many  of  the  splendid  ideas  for  an  electron 
ics  progran  presented  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Newcomer  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Advisory 
Conriittee  on  June  7 ,  1967.  Moreover,  the  acadenic  transfer  program  of  excellence 
and  the  unique  occupational  program  would  seen  to  dictate  more  courses  in  the  sciences 
than  are  evident  in  the  presently  proposed  curriculum  of  the  college. 

The  Southwest  College  Comnittee  recommends  present  consideration  of  the  above 
proposals  cited  from  our  reply  to  the  Horton  study  becausev.e  h^yfi  po«»p  n"  ^YiriQnsf^ 
of  any  response  to  or  attempt  to  ^implement .the,  suggestion.^  (Neither  do  we  know, 


however,  that  these  suggestions  have  been  made  available,  heretofore,  to  the  officers 
of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College.  Copies  of  the  document  containing  these  sugges 
tions  are  being  given  to  the  administrators  of  the  college  at  the  time  these  guide 
lines  are  being  presented.)  Therefore,  before  the  curriculum  for  the  college  is 
planned  in  detail  or  inplemented,  the  Southwest  College  Caatiittee  would  like  to  know 

^  •"*™-*"1  I       I   ...  ......  'M  -.*.       -  "*"**    *  '-  -  -----  *-*-*-*W^~v^.*» 

the  rationale  of  the  planning  of  the  curriculum,  for  example,  the  selection  of  some 
cojjrgjgs  to  the_exclusion  or  delay_ojC  others.  We  realize  that  a  new  college  cannot 
offer  every  course  recommended,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  decisions  be 
be  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  needs  to  be  met  by  the  college. 
The  Southwest  College  Cornittee  would  like  to  be  infornefl  __  about  j 


bhat^underlie  present  curricular  decisions  at  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College.  Are 
those  decisions  based  on  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Horton,  or  are.-thjey...hased.on.  other 
studies^?  If  other  studies  have  been  used  or  are  being  used,  the  Comnittee  would 


appreciate  knowing  what  they  are  and  to  be  given  the  same  opportunity  to  read  and 
reply  to  them  as  was  given  after  the  Horton  study  was  published.  There  are  several 
good  reasons  why  such  information  should  be  made  public,  but  perhaps  the  most  im 
portant  reason  is  that  the  General  Advisory  Committee  would  benefit  fror;  knowing 
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what  guidelines  are  being  followed  in  the  implementation  of  courses  in  the  curriculun 
of  the  college.  We  know  that  it  is  not  the  role  of  the  General  Advisory  Connittee 
to  nake  decisions,  but  if  its  nenbers  are  to  function  adequately  in  their  role  of 
advisors,  it  is  imperative  that  they  know  these  details. 

• 

As  we  feel  confident  its  officers  are,  the  Southwest  College  Connittee  is  also 
dedicated  to  helping  nake  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  uniquely  excellent  among  its 
sister  colleges.  We  know  fron  both  observation  and  practical  experience,  however, 
that  the  success  of  any  Los  Angeles  public  educational  program  is  dependent,  ul- 
tinately,  upon  full  political  and  financial  cooperation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board 

of  Education.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  officers  of  the  college  to  share  with  appro- 
w** 

priate  Board  r.enbers  all  of  its  major  deliberations  on  plans  for  the  college.   We 
feel  that  the  College  Connittee  of  the  Board  should,  at  least,  during  the  planning 
stages  of  the  college,  be  invited  to  neetings  of  the  General  Advisory  Connittee. 
That  we  nay  continue  to  serve  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
uniquely  excellent  junior  college  at  Imperial  Highway  and  Western  Avenue  is  the 
only  goal  of  the  Southwest  College  Connittee.  We  trust  that  all  officers  of  and 
advisors  to  Los  Angeles  Southv;est  College  will  accept  our  concern  and  efforts  as 
examples  of  responsible  citizen  involvement  in  the  creation  of  community  higher 
education. 
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The  General  Advisory  Co.v.iutti'.e  for  Loc  Angeles  Southwest  College  net  in  the 

Recreation  Roo;.:  of  the  Imperial  Hc:i;,ht,°,  Church  of  the  Brethcrn  on  ..'cdncirday, 

July  12,  1967,  at  7:30  p.n.  Dr.  John  Grashon,  l-Tei-ideat  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Southwest  College,  presided. 

II.  HCVLviG  OF  FIRST  EULGALCUS  (.&  JULY  11: 

Dr.  Grashan  pointed  out  that  on  July  11,  for  the  first  time,  a  colleen  "opened" 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  norning.  He  expressed  hir;  appreciation  to  those  \:ho 
were  present  at  that  early  hour  to  receive  the  bungalows.  Over  thirty  people, 
including  i;rs.  Georgianno.  liardj7-,  President  of  the  Board  of  education,  and 
Dr.  T.  Stanley  VJarburton,  Associate  Superintendent,  Division  of  College 
Education,  were  present.  KNXT  gave  good  television  coverc'tge  of  the  event. 
This  coverage  stressed  local  participation.  Press  coverage  of  the  College 
has  been  generally  favorable.  There  is  the  possibility  of  further  coverage  by 
by  NBC  Television. 

III.  li^.TIiiG  v/ITl-i  R-J'RbSj'.TATIVi.S  FRu.  Th«  Ur.IV.jtSITY  ',F  ^OUThi.RlM  CAUFuRKlA: 

..r..    Leadie  Clark,  Dean  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College,  reported  on  a  meeting 

•with  Dr.  Paul  L,  Hadley,  Dr.  Leslie  v'ilbur,  Dr.  Robert  Kaplan,  and  tv:c  other 
representatives  of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  The  nesting  vras 
an  outgrowth  of  a  position  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Kaplan.  At  the  meeting,  the 
possibility  of  a  cooperative  progran  in  certain  areas,  offered  by  Los  Angeles 
Southwest  College  and  transferable  to  the  University  of  Southern  California 
was  discussed.  Such  a  progran  might  be  possible  with  foundation  support  that 
would  include  scholarship  funds  and  salary  adjustments  for  UoC  professors  who, 
would  participate  in  the  progran.  A  proposal  is  being  prepared. 

IV.  FRtBABLL  CCrMJLITY  SJlVICj.S  PxtuGHAw: 

Leadie  Clark  also  reported  that  the  Proposed  Community  Services  Program 
continues  to  be  studied.  There  is  a  good  possibility  of  funding, 

V.  DIFFhRLNCL  BLTiJELW  ADULT  LDUCATIUM  Ai\D  JUbJlcR  COLLLGL  LDUCATIUi. 

Mr.  Burke  reminded  the  con/iittee  of  the  community  service  aspect  of  adult 
education  and  reminded  the  group  that  the  junior  college  was  in  no  way  in 
competition  with  adult  school  offerings  or  prerogatives. 

VI.  FOLLO,:-UP  Of:  UCLA  ifcuTIiMG  Ch  AFRICA^  STUDLS: 

Dr.  Grashan  reported  that  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  on  possible  offerings  in 
non-wcutern  cultures  with  UCLA,  a  possible  instructor  fur  two  non-transfer 
courses  has  been  reconricnded  by  UCLA  and  has  been  interviewed,  borne  tine  has 
been  blocked  out  from  4:CO  p.m.  to  7:00  p.n,  for  the  courses  and  these  courses 
can  be  offered  provided  the  course  outlines  are  received  in  tine  arid  District 
clearance  is  obtained. 
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VII.  il'i.TIi.G  >.ITH  i-L-..  LaK,.bT  SARLL.Y 

As  a  representative  of  a  head-Start  Agency,  rfr.  Sarloy  net  with  Dr.  Gra-haiii 
and  Dr.  Clark  to  di:;cuss  possible  occupational  offering  that  could  provide  in- 
service  education  for  head-Start  teachers  f.nd  possible  career  developac-nt 
area.s  for  head-Start  teacher  aide;;,  i.urscry  school  education  ivoer.ied  a  natural 
area.  As  soon  as  pof-rible.  the  College  will  ca31  an  ur.ibre.lla  curriculum 
committee  to  plan  nursery  education  oriented  curricula.  Such  curricula  might 
be  possible  for  February. 

VIII.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THIL  COLLiiGL 

An  excerpt  fron  Philosophy;  and  Objectives  of  the  Los  Ange3.es  Junior  Colleges 
was  distributed  to  .-ic;.ibe:rs  of  the  committee  through  the  mails.  A  copy  of  the 
excerpt  is  attached  to  these  minutes.  Dr.  Grasham  pointed  out  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  College  would.  b3  influenced  by  the  District  staterient, 
advisory  committee  views.  faculty  views,  and  student  vievjs.  A  college  is 
accredited  in  the  light  of  its  expressed  philosophy. 

In  the  discussion  concerning  the  philosophy  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College 
the  following  statements  were  nade: 

1.  There  must  be  a  spelling  out  of  the  type  of  preparation  for  industry. 

2.  Each  college  cannot  duplicate  every  other  college. 

3.  The  philosophy  nur»t  carry  the  flavor  of  the  dynamics. 
4»  Implementation  is  the  key. 

5.  We  have  no  option  to  vary  the  official  statement  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education. 

6.  Philosophical  statements  remain  basically  the  samo  but  we  want 
Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  to  be  our  college  and  distinctively 
our  college. 

7.  A  college  belongs  not  to  an  area  but  to  a  District. 

IX.  POSITION  PAPi-R  -  SUGG^TiD  GUIDELINES  FOR  ThL  ADiJMbTRATORS  WhC  WILL 
ARTICULATE  THE  PHILOSOPHY  AHD  OBJLCTIV^S  OF  LOS  ANGLiLLS  SOUTH,  EST 


A  position  paper  vias  presented  by  Dr.  Agnes  Jackson  for  the  Southwest  College 
Cor.iraittee.  A  copy  of  this  position  paper  is  attached  to  these  minutes.  Dis 
cussion  followed.  Ths  composition  of  the  Southwest  Junior  College  Committee 
was  explained  and  it  was  defined  as  "representative  of  the  area."  The  idea 
of  a  "magnet"  college  was  explained. 

Dr.  Grasham  stated  that  we  are  interested  in  ideas  whatever  their  source. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  received  copies  of  the  minutes  of 
Southwest  College.  In  developing  a  comprehensive  program  transfer  education 
has  come  first  at  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  and  the  administrative  staff 
is  being  guided  by  itr.  previous  experience  in  and  with  the  Los  Angeles  Junior 
College  District.  Although  mistakes  will  be  made,  it  is  anticipated  that  they 
wj.ll  be  corrected.  The  desire  for  excellence  will  remain  paramount. 
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Los  Angeles  Southwest  College 
11514  SouLh  Western  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California  90047 


TO:      All  Students  February  17,  1969 

All  Staff  Members 
Members  of  the  Community 

FROM:     John  A.  Grasham,  President 

SUBJECT:   SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Attached  for  your  reference  is  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  by  Superintendent  Crowther  on 
February  13,  1969. 

I  hope  that  meaningful  discussion  between  students,  faculty 
members,  and  community  representatives  can  continue,  i>..:.r 
the  chairmanship  of  Lawrence  Pleasant 

Because  both  students  and  faculty  members  are  interc-s >'..-•;; 
in  working  out  a  format  for  a  proposed  convocation,  1 
hope  that  this  topic  will  have  high  priority  in  forthco>ring 
discussions. 
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COPY 


urrsR-orncs  CORRESPONDENCE 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools 


INFORMATIVE 


TO:       Members  of  the  Doard  of  Education 
FROM:     Jack  P.  Crowther,  Superintendent 


Date  February  13,  1969 


SUBJECT:   PROCESS  AT  LOS  ANGELES  SOUTHWEST  COLLEGE 


The  College  Division  and  staff  at  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College 
transir.it  this  report  of  progress  in  resolving  issues  at  Los  Anr.eles 
Southwest  College.   They  have  met  repeatedly  and  are  continuing  to 
meet  with  students  and  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  President  Grasham  has  designated 
Lawrence  Pleasant,  counselor,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  \:\,  </e 
faculty  members  elected  by  the  Academic  Senate,  four  students 
representing  student  government  and  BSU,  and  community  representatives , 

Progress  in  meeting  student  "demands"  is  as  follows: 

1.  Black  Studies  Department 

A  Black  Studies  Department  haa  been  organized  chaired  by 
Dr.  William  Doyle.   Instruction  is  offered  in  History  37  ACrican 
Civilization  (2  sec. ), History  16  History  of  Afro-American  (1  sec.)' 
Scheduled  for  1969  suicmer  session  is  English  19,  the  Literature 
of  American  Ethnic  Groups.  At  least  f>.  .;•;»  courses  will  be 
offered  in  September  1969. 

The  administration  has  succeeded  in  and  is  continuing  to  recruit 
faculty  who  relate  to  the  students  anu  ccjnoinity  at  Los  Angles 
Southwest  College.   Five  coordinators  and  counselors,  for  example, 
are  black  in  a  total  of  7%  positions.   Over  half  of  the  evening 
division  instructors  are  members  of  mi  re  c'.  ties  . 

Faculty  and  staff  welcome  recommendations  for  selection  of 
library  books . 

2.  Screening  staff  by  Student  Committee 

Student  leaders  have  been  invited  to  sug£-2st  names  of  qualified 
faculty  and  to  assist  in  making  vacancies  known  as  an  aid  in 
recruitment. 

Staff  is  prepared  to  meet  with  the  Board  of  Education  to  consider 
inclusion  of  student  representation  in  committees  which  establish 
lists  of  qualified  instructors  and  administrators. 

3.  Expanded  student  center  will  meet  need  of  BSU  and  other  groups 
for  meeting  places. 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  February  1?,  1969 

Page  2 

4.  Administration  is  working  with  librarian  to  establish  a  Library 
Committee  to  assist  in  selection  of  library  materials 

5.  Administration  is  open  to  referendum  on  naming  of  Los  Angeles 
Southwest  College,  having  recommended  to  the  Board  continuance  of 

present  name  on  basis  of  last  survey. 

i 

6.  The  idea  of  a  tutorial  program  is  accepted  by  all.  Administration, 
faculty,  and  students  are  working  to  establish  such  a  program  with 
volunteer  and  other  help. 

7.  A  black  counselor  is  working  in  the  are  of  scholarship  and  loans. 

8.  Student  Center  Facilities 

The  student  government  is  authorized  to  improve  interior  facilities 
as  desired.   Planning  for  expanded  cafeteria  and  st-jdent  cenuer  have 
been  recommended  to  Educational  Housing  for  formal  development. 

9.  One  walkway  has  been  installed.  Improved  entry  is  included  in 
planning  now  in  progress . 

10.  Student  body  is  authorized  to  establish  an  on-campuo  speaker  program, 
working  with  Eugene  Pimentel,  Dean  of  Studcuts. 

11.  Mr.  Pleasant  is  working  with  students,  faculty  and  administration 
on  convocations. 

12.  Local,  state,  and  national  junior  college  icgi  •>  V-».i:ive  committees  are 
working  to  make  federal  nutrition.il  progr-.T-s  available  to  community 
colleges.  Work  opportunities  exist  for  sLudenrs. 

13.  No  punitive  action  has  been  taken  and  faculty  have  given  students 
opportunity  to  make  up  work  missed. 

14.  Absence  of  police  on  campus  is  conditioned  by  the  situation.   Police 
are  authorized  to  enter  any  public  facility  when  they  believe 
preservation  of  security  requires  such  action.  Provision  of  security 
officers  has  been  a  constructive  help. 

A  vast  amount  of  supporting  material  is  available  should  it  be  desired. 

The  Language  and  Communication  Clinics  at  Los  Angele?  Southwest  College  are 
noteworthy.  Modular  scheduling  has  benefitted  many  students.  Materials 
being  developed  for  initial  accreditation  visit  by  Western  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  reflect  quality  of  instruction  underway. 

One  real  test  of  a  college  is  student  enrollment.  With  a  total  of  2,582 
students  attending  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College,  a  growth  of  426  over 
this  time  last  year  is  significant. 
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-LETTERS  TO  THE  TIMES 


Teachers  Assn.  Chief  Urges  Action 
for  Peace  at  Southwest  College 


A    Molotov    cocktail    last     Wednesday,     »mie» 
damaged    automobiles,    switch-blade    knife 
intimidation,  midnight  telephone  calls,  shat 
tered  classrooms— these  are  the  undrama- 
fized   conditions   that   exist   at   Southwest     i 
College.  Tc -oners  are  frightened,  education 
is  terminated,  the  activist  students  demand     , 
the  Board  of  Education  remove  Dr.  Gras-     . 
sham,  college  president,  and  Dr.  Clark,  deiftu     i 
of  instruction,  prior  to  opening  discu>->iorts     > 
on  problems.  4 

At  its  regular  meeting.  March  -1.  the  Los  ' 
Angeles  College  Teachers  Assii.  board  of 
directors  adopted  a  resolution  fully  support 
ing  Dr.  Grasham,  Dr.  Clark,  and  other  staff 
members  being  verbally  and  physically 
abused. 

The  board  of  directors  futher  took  action 

,     demanding  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of 

Education    immediately    take    all    steps — 

including  police  force  if  necessary — to  re- 

•  establish  order  and  an  atmosphere  in  which  • 
•'    communication   is   possible   and   education 

can  continue.  , 

Neither  the  board  nor  the  community  carb 
afford  to  wait  the  tragic  injury  or  death,  so    . 

•  fortunately  and  narrowly  missed  until  now,    j 
in  the  Southwest  turmoil. 

LACTA  urges  all  junior  college-  farrffties 
and  senates  to  join  u.-?.  demanding  that  the 
board    exercise    its   authority   to   end    the    . 
v  violence  and  intimidation  at  Southwest  and   . 
that  the  board  further  publicly  support  the  • 
Administration  and  staff  against  irrespon 
sible  attack. 

MOXROE  T.  SMARTT,  President 
Angeles  College  Teachers  Assn. 
Angeles 

I 
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Ccccmunics 

Los  Angeles  Southwest  College 
July  21,  1974 
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PROGRAMME 


MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM 
FLAG  SALUTE 
INVOCATION 

GREETINGS 

Los  Angeles  Community  College  District 
Board  of  Trustees 

Los  Angeles  Community  College  District 

TRIBUTE  on  behalf  of  the: 
Faculty 

Staff 

Student  Body 
Alumni 
Community 


Dr.  Alfred  Zucker 
President, 
Academic  Senate 


Reverend  James  E.  Jones 

Westminister  Presbyterian  Church 


Mr.  Frederic  A.  Wyatt 
President  of  the  Board 

Dr.  Leslie  Koltai 
Chancellor 


Dr.  Alfred  Zucker 
President, 
Academic  Senate 

Mrs.  LaVera  Williams 
Acting  President, 
Classified  Association 

Miss  Carol  Lyles 
President , 
Associated  Students 

Mrs.  Lyris  Russ 
President, 
Alumni  Association 

Attorney  Thomas  Griffith,  Ml 
Member, 
Community  Advisory  Committee 

Mrs.  Odessa  Cox 
Charter  Member, 
Community  Advisory  Committee 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


GROUNDBREAKING 


Dr.  Franklin  R.  Turner 
President, 
Los  Angeles  Southwest  College 


Reception  on  the  patio,  immediately  following  Programme 
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DEDICATION  CEREMONIES 


Friday.  October  28.   1977 
12:00  O'clock  Noon 


MISTRESS  OF  CEREMONIES Ms.  Lola  Falana 

PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

INVOCATION Reverend   Elliot  Mason 

WELCOME: 

•  Faculty Ms.  Katherine  Morton 

Staff Ms.  Birdie  Glover 

Students Mr.    Fabian  Brown 

Community Ms.  Odessa  Cox 

MUSICAL  SELECTION The  Young  Saints 

GREETINGS The  Honorable  Tom  Bradley 

Mayor  of  Los  Angeles 

The  Honorable  Kenneth  Hahn,  2nd  District  Supervisor, 

Los   Angeles   County 

Mr.  Joe  Maldonado 

Principal  Regional  Official 

Department  of  HEW,  San  Francisco,  CA. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bronson,  President 

Los  Angeles  Community  College  District 

Board  of  Trustees 

MUSICAL  SELECTION L.A.S.C.  Child  Development  Center  Choraliers 

DEDICATION  COMMENTARY  .     .     .    • Ms.  Leslie  Uggams 

DEDICATION  OF  NEW  CAMPUS  FACILITIES  .     .     .     .Dr.  Leslie  Koltai,  Chancellor 
AND  Los  Angeles  Community  College  District 

PRESENTATION  OF 

PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION  MEDALLION 

RESPONSE Dr.  Franklin  R.  Turner 

College  President 

PRESENTATION  OF  BUILDING  PLAQUE Ms.  Gwen  Moore.  Trustee 

Los  Angeles  Community  College  District 

TIME  CAPSULE  MEMENTOS 

BENEDICTION 

RECEPTION  AND  CAMPUS  TOURS 
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LOS  ANGELES  SOUTHWEST  COLLEGE 

HISTORY 

A  community  college  for  South  Central  Los  Angeles  was  originally  proposed  and  discussed  as  early 
as  1950.  During  this  time,  the  college  was  referred  to  both  as  Southeast  College  and  South  Central 
Junior  College. 

Land  was  purchased  in  two  parcels:  54  acres  in  1950.  and  16  acres  in  1964.  The  Los  Angeles  Uni 
fied  School  District  Board  bought  the  land  from  the  Union  Oil  Company.  When  the  first  54  acres  were 
acquired  in  1950,  a  sign  announced  that  it  was  the  site  of  the  projected  community  college.  Seventeen 
years  passed  before  the  buildings  were  erected. 

In  1967,  $2  million  was  allocated  for  the  construction  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College.  Thirteen 
bungalows  were  transferred  from  Los  Angeles  City  College  to  become  the  first  facilities.  On  opening 
day,  600  students  registered  for  classes.  A  staff  of  22  was  on  hand  to  serve  the  new  students. 

Since  that  day,  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College's  growth  has  been  tremendous.  Today,  the  student 
population  totals  over  8,000,  and  the  campus  has  grown  from  the  original  thirteen  buildings  to  3  I . 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions  is  the  new  $17. 1  million  facility  comprised  of  five  buildings,  which 
was  completed  earlier  this  year.  This  newest  improvement  has  long  been  needed.  It  provides  a  sense  of 
permanence  and  is  symbolic  of  a  new  era  in  higher  education  for  this  community. 

FINALLY  — A  SALUTE 

For  ten  long  years  and  maybe  more, 
We  planned,  we  waited  ...  we  made  it  grow. 
'Cause  in  the  beginning  it  was  just  a  dream 
No  foundation — no  stones — not  even  a  beam! 

BUT  WE  DARED  TO  BELIEVE 
WHAT  OUR  VISION  DID  CONCEIVE. 

And  for  ten  long  years  and  maybe  more, 

We  strained  ...  we  pained  .  .  .  we  made  it  grow. 

With  the  heart  and  spirit  of  South  Central  L.A. 
We  harnessed  our  energies  to  create  a  better  way. 

For  all  of  our  people — young  and  old. 
To  feed  the  fires  of  knowledge 
to  our  starving  and  needing  souls. 

From  the  dust  fields  and  tumble  weeds, 

We  worked  to  clear  the  land, 

And  through  all  the  politics  and  rhetoric 

Finally — yes  finally  a  working  plan. 
So  with  grim  determination  and  faith 

that  transcended  the  by 
We  knew  ...  we  knew  . .  we  would  succeed  .  . . 

NOT  JUST  TRYI 

We  gave  our  all .  .  .  we  gave  our  best 

We  trampled  the  odds  ...  we  passed  the  test 

And  so  I  say  to  you  today 

and  to  all  the  rest 
We  have  earned  this  salute  to 

Los  Angeles  Southwest. 

Lester  J.  Martin 
10-20-77    © 

Dedication  Activities  Coordinated  by:  The  Wallace  Jamie  Resources  Group;  Ms.  Linda  Thor,  Director 
of  Communications  Services,  L.A.C.C.D.;  L.A.S.C.  Dedication  Committee,  Mrs.  Alyce  Robinson, 
Chairperson. 
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Southwest  College  Marks 
Landmark  With  Dedication 


A  27- year-old  dream  came  true 
Itiday  with  dedication  of  Los  An 
odes  Southwest  College's  first  per- 
ianent  structure. 

,  Developed  by  Gust  K.  Newburg 
Construction  Co.  and  designed  by  a 
jpint  venture  of  Jenkins-Fleming  Ar- 
tiritects  Inc,  and  Honnold  Rabsamen 
and  Bex,  the  $17.1-million  facility  in 
cludes  23  classrooms.  2  lecture  halls, 
4  fibrary/tearnicg  resource  center 
4nd  a  350- seat  theater. 
1  Trailers  and  bungalows  relocated 
Inn  Los-Angeles  City  College  had 
ioosed  the  school  since  it  opened 
with  600  students  in  September,  1967. 
At  330  ajn.  on  July  11, 1967, 25  com 
munity  residents  and  school  district 
Personnel  met  on  the  site  to  see  the 
first  of  13  bungalows  placed  there. 
Among  those  attending  were  John 
(•rasham,  the  school's  first  president, 
•ad  Odessa  Cox,  head  of  the  South 
Central  College  District  Committee,  a 
citizens' group. 

•  Odessa  Cox  and  her  group  had  been 
instrumental  in  getting  the  city  to 
purchase  the  site  for  construction  of  a 
ichooL  In  1950,  515  acres  were 
bought  from  Union  Oil  for  $190.718. 
The  land  was  designated  a  site  for  a 
future  sooth  central  junior  college.  A 
ajgn  was  placed  on  the  property  read 


ing  "Future  location  of  a  school"  It 
stood  there  14  years. 

On  Oct  28,  1964,  16  more  acres 
were  purchased  for  $235,000,  but  con 
struction  on  the  first  permanent 
structure  did  not  begin  until  June  21, 
1974. 

The  Watts  riots  of  1965  have  been 
credited  with  giving  the  government 
the  impetus  to  open  the  school  in 
1967. 

Five  phases  are  planned  in  the  col 
lege's  building  program,  but  Phase  2 
has  been  stymied  since- 1971  because 
'  of  controversy  over  the  location  of 
the  new  Interstate  15  Freeway.  Fu 
ture  phases  include  facilities  for  phy 
sical  education,  fine  arts,  vocational 
training  and  community  service. 

Dedication  of  the  new  building  was 
part  of  a  10th  anniversary  celebration 
which  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  enter 
tainers  Leslie  Uggums  and  Lola  Fala- 
na  and  other  personalities  were  invit 
ed  to  attend  and  to  place  significant 
mementos  in  a  time  Capsule  to  be 
buried  in  front  of  the  school  and 
opened  in  100  years. 

Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  of 
fers  500  tuition-free  courses  to  its  8,- 
000  students.  The  campus  is  located 
1600  W.  Imperial  Highway. 
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COMMITTEE  TO  ELECT  ODE33A  COX  130 

TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  OP  LOS  ANGELES  CITY 

637  '/,'est  119th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90044 

PL  7-1582  -  755-9914 


JANUARY  25,  1969 


Dear  Friend: 

• 

Today  I  am  filing  my  final  nomination  papers  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Junior  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

I  want  you  to  be  informed  and  to  Join  with  me  because  I  value  ycur 
friendship  and  hope  to  merit  your  confidence  and  support. 

Our  educational  system  needs  concerned,  trustworthy  leadership. 
I  have  decided  to  run  only  after  repeated  urgings  from  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the  city  who  believe  that  my 
background  in  the  community  and  with  the  school  system  contains 
within  it  seeds  of  leadership.   The  issue  is  definite  ccujnitment 
on  the  direction  in-  which  Los  Angeles  must  move  to  achieve  the 
distinction  of  having  the  great  educational  system  it  needs. 

I  run  because  there  must  be  new  policies  to  involve  our  citizens 
in  education  and  because  something  must  be  done  about  improving 
the  quality  of  education  offered  in  the  Junior  Colleges.   I  run 
because  there  are  key  issues  -  community  involvement,  excellence  of 
education  for  all,  relevance  to  the  students  -  which  must  be 
recognized  and  resolved.   I  run  to  seek  a  reconciliation  between 
citizens  -  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  black  and  white  -  where 
there  is  now  often  fear  and  mistrust. 

Few  who  have  spent  as  many  years  as  I  have,  as  a  businesswoman, 
and  in  volunteer  service  to  the  community  and  its  schools,  as  a 
PTA  member,  as  an  advisory  board  member  for  several  educational 
institutions,  and  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest 
Junior  College,  would  dismiss  lightly  the  demands  or 
responsibilities  of  the  Junior  College  Board  of  Trustees.   My 
decision  to  run  is  reached  with  knowledge  that  the  task  will  not 
be  easy. 

But  these  are  days  which  require  a  new  approach  to  education  by  a 
new  generation  of  concerned  and  informed  citizens.   This  1969 
Board  of  Trustees  campaign  will  not  be  an  ordinary  campaign  because 
people  like  you  care  about  the  future  of  education  in  Los  Angeles, 
Today  I  ask  your  volunteer  help  and  financial  assistance  in  what 
ever  amount,  large  or  small,  because  in  a  very  real  sense  my 
victory  is  possible  only  with  the  support  of  all  the  people. 

Sincerely, 


ODESSA  COX 
Remittance  -Envelope  Enclosed 
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COMMITTEE  TO  ELECT  ODESSA  COX 

TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OOARO  OF  TRUSTEES 


Fellow  Citizen: 

This  year  we  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  have  additional  responsibilities 
placed  upon  us.  For  the  first  tine  a  separate  Junior  College  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  elected.  You  share  the  deep  concern  for  education  that 
Is  the  hall  mark  of  the  civic-minded  voter.  Those  who  are  elected  to  this 
first  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  determining  pol'lcy  at  a  most  critical  tine 
in  our  history. 

Many  concerned  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  city  sensing  the  Im 
portance  of  this  election  have  honored  me  by  urging  me  to  run  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees  because  of  my  deep  Interest  and  experience  both  with  the  „ 
Junior  colleges  and  within  the  black  community. 

However,  before  being  elected,  a  candidate  must  find  the  opportunity  to 
present  himself  to  as  many  people  as  possible.   I  am  very  much  Interested  In 
your  group's  endorsement  and  activa  support.  What  procedure  do  you  have 
sot  up  for  endorsement?  I  am  especially  desirous  of  your  support  so  that  I 
am  willing  to  present  myself  and  discuss  with  you  at  your  convenience  what 
Steps  are  necessary. 


You  may  reach  me  at :  /  L.  J  )  J  0  * 


Sincerely, 


ODESSA  COX 


MRS.  ODESSA  COX  132 

Candidate  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Junior  College  District 

PERSONAL  HISTORY: 


Age:  47  years  old 

Born  in  Bessemer,  Alabama 

June  8,  1922 


Married:  26  years  to  Raymond  Cox,  Businessman  and 
owner  of  the  Utopia  Cleaners  -  9130  South  Figueroa. 
and  1820  East  97th  Street,   President  of  the  South 
Side  Dry  Cleaners  Association  -  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Los  Angeles  Trade  Tschnlcal  College. 

• 

Children:   Three  daughters;  all  products  of  Los  Angeles 
School  System,   Reba,  age  25,  manages  the  businesses; 
Sandra.,  age  24,  in  teaching  in  the  Los  Angeles  School 
System;  Brenda,  age  22,  is  vrorking  toward  her  degree 
in  Business,  at  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College. 

Residence:  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  for 
25  years. 

Occupation:  Bv.sinesswoiran,  Co-owner  of  Utopia  Cleaners 
for  22  years.  This  independently  family  operated  business 
employs  all  races,  and  crrcods  of  the  community  people.   We 
train  students  during  th~  summer  in  dry-cleaning,  tailoring, 
and  salesmanship. 

Education:  Graduate  of  Dunbar  High  School  in  Bessemer, 
Alabama.,  furthering  my  studies  at  El  Camino  College  and 
Los  Angeles  Southwest  College. 

Civic  Activities  and  Community  Services. 

1.  Charter  member  of  Henry  Clay  Junior  High  School  P.T.A. 

2.  Member  of  Watts  Women's  Association,  Inc. 

3.  Mer.ber  of  Committee  for  Simon  Rodla's  Towers  in  Watts < 

4.  Orgc/nizxd  Pr.vont  Guild  in  1956  to  rewrite  social 

studios  '-.c-."-';  bookn  in  California  wherein  the  Black 
and  orherr  r;Jnori  rles  had  beon  omitted. 

5.  Meirbsr  of  '•r.c  Advisory  Coir.nr'.ttee  of  V/atts  Skill  Center. 

6.  Founder  oi1  Los  Angeles  Souuhwcst  College. 

7.  Founder  c:7  '-'.10  Los  Arsslto  Southwest  College  Community 

Co:~:nittcc, 

8.  Member  of  Advisory  Board  of  Los  Angeles  Southwest 

College. 

9.  Member  of  ;}?VGlopment  Coranl'-tse  of  Southwest  College. 

10.  Member  of  Wor.-.en  For.1  Legislative  Action. 

11.  Winner  of  1967  Community  Leadership  award  of  the 

Southwest  Community  Coordinating  Council. 

12.  Active  in  many  other  civic  and  church  organizations 
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COMMITTEE  TO  ELECT  ODESSA  COX 
TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  LOS  ANGELES  CITY 

637  West  119th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

MY  PLEDGE 
IP  I  AM  ELECTED  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SUPPORT  A  PROGRAM  INCLUDING: 

A.  Policies  to  involve  all  our  citizens  in  education, 
Black,  Brown,  Oriental  and  White 

B.  Whereby  the  Junior  Colleges  should  receive  greater 
financial  support  from  the  state  rather  than  from 
the  local  property  taxpayers. 

C.  Competitive  salaries  for  teachers  and  other  personnel 
to  improve  recruitment  and  retention  of  all  qualified 
persons. 

D.  A  more  intensive  in-service  training  for  teachers 
and  administrators  so  that  their  relationship  to 
the  minority  coiununity  will  be  more  meaningful. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ELECT  ODESSA  COX 
TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  OF  LOS  ANGELES  CITY 

637  West  119th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California  90044 

WILL  YOU  PLEASE  INDICATE  WITH  s/  AS  TO  WHICH  COMMITTEE  YCU 

WILL  VOLUNTEER. 

PLEASE  RETURN  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 

THANK  YOU. 


NAME 

ADDRESS  k^Cf^^      ^fcrvQ(^^QXLKfcjLir1PHONE 


CITY    /-Xrmo  fog^QvO  A  . 

0 

You  may  use  my  name  in  campaign  literature. 

_t_!_j__  I  will  mail  literature  to  my  friends. 

I  will  help  in  fundraising. 

I  will  work  at  campaign  headquarters. 

I  will  consider  accepting  some  kind  of  leadership 

responsibility. 

I  may  be  able  to  assist  Cox  through  


Y^  I  am  enclosing  a  contribution  for  the  Cox  campaign. 
Sorry,  I  will  have  to  be  inactive  during  this  campaign. 


jfrgg  Part  l-Thurs.,  Apr.  3, 1 969        £0g  gngf  Ig3 

^ELECTION  RESULTS 


A.  M.  Stodel  .. 
J.  G.  Bonelli 
E.  Bradley  ... 
J.  G.  Castillo  . 
R.  F.  Arthur  . 
E.  L.  Avery 
'E.  Brown 
D.  B.  Woo 
J.  J.  Arden 
P.  Miller 
I.  S.  Ackert  .. 

C.  Dellefield 

J.  E.  Slosson  .. 

D.  A.  Zoraster 

" 


ODESSA  COX 

College  Founder,  Businesswoman 


.  37,414 
.  37,228 
.-36,583 
.  34,763 
.  34,137 
.  32,770 
.  32,452 
.  32,173 
.  31,365 
.  31,232 
.  31.10S 
,  30,280 
.  29,406 
.29,531 
28,343 
27,480 
26.807 
26,760 
25,734 
?5,470 
25.253 
2!, 707 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 


COMMITTEE  TO  ELECT  ODESSA  COX 


I 


M.  E.  Price  45,511 

V.  T.  Barrera  45,107 

XV.  J.  Bluestein  . . .  44,163 

R.  Weil 44,042 

L.  C.  Jones  43,184 

M.  D.  Flores 41,742 

M.  B.  Bennett  ....  38,919 

M.  P.  Bodek- 38,628 

K.  C.Aldrich  .....  38,470 

B..  Karpraan.  , ,  37,474. 


S.  M.  Shields  . . 

S.  Rogers 

Y.  H.  Kovary  . . 
R.  R.  Demmler 

R.  Filon  

P.  D.  S.  Gillette 
C.  W.  Peters  . . . 
W.  Lipton  .... 
J.  T.  Haigwood 
W.  J.  Kurdi  . 


C.  D.  •  MendenhaU-* 
W.  J.  Walsh  Jr.  . . . 

R.  G.  Leff  ........ 

O.W.Wilson  ..... 

H.  R.  Menck  ....... 

A.  Mathews 

J.  Martin  ......... 

R.  M:  Silver  ....... 

D.  W.  Thibeault... 
N.  S.  Leland  ...... 

L.  T.  Kohler  .•;•:.. 

D.  B.  Hempstead  . . 
G.  A.  Elber  ...... 

H.  M.  Vogel  .: 

B.  N.  Robinson 
A.  E.  Robbing 
L.  R.  Marks  •.=. 
P>  M.  Schreiber 
S.  Z.  Winnikoff 

A.  G.  York 

K.  P.  York  

J.  R.  Ruffner 

E.  J.  Skowron 


136 
-  9.503 
9,287 
9,083 
8,862 
8,338 
8,229 
8,049 
7,747 
7,550 
7,492 
7,453 
7,163 
7,034 
6,745 
5,778 
5,7,54 
5,733 
5,485 
5,004 
4.M7 
4,017 
3.76! 
3,707 


23,060 

2l>,477 

22,164 

21.3S1 

20,765 

20,569 

20,560 

20,432 

20,242 

18.862 

18,714  ' 

13,576 

18,513 

18.161 

18,094  v 

18,091 

17,016 

16,980 

16,334  : 

16,309 

15,659  ' 

15,398  ; 

15,002 

14,462  T 

14,179 

13,740 

13,728 

13,652' ; 

13,630 

13,606 

13,445 

12,888 

12.879 

12,808 

12,807 

12,730 

12,728 

12,703 

12,149 

12,008 

11,966 

11,737 

11,565 

11,525 

11.376 

11,264 

11,065 

11,064 

10,707 

10.339 

10,302 

10,252 

10,028 

9,845 

9,7S8.f 


•jftfjf,  Part  I-Thurs.,  Apr.  3, 1 969        £„$  Zn%tlt4  3rtmrS  * 

SELECTION  RESULTS 


Junior  College  Board 

3,479  Precincts  oul  of  3,501  ,i 

First  14  listed  will  be  in  . 
runoff.  •-,  •* 

E.  G.  Brown  Jr.  . .  .186,901 

M.  D.  Antonovich  .134,010    • 
A.  E.  Anderson  ...106,557, 
R.  C.  Cline   ......104,879  ' 

J.  W.  Orozco  • : . . .  .93,405 

M.  W.  La  Follette  .  82,150 

F.  Wyatt..  -.:.'•. 76,277 

J.  A.  Fadem 71,792 

K.  S.  Washington  .  70,707 

I.  Tovar  67,045 

J.  K.  Carmack  ...  58,629 
A.  D.  Aloia   56,490 

*0.  Cox 55,,-)16 

1A. E.  Brandstater  .  55,316  J 
\\7lTTEurnettir. .' ."  "54,456 

A.  Alexander 53,119 

R.  A.  Barnett 50,302 

J.  Ortega 49,92-5 

F.  J.  Jackson 49.499 

E.  L.  Alberts 47,720 

F.  K.  Ames 46.415 

B.F.Abbott  ......  46,227 

M.  E.  Price  43,511 

V.'T.  Barrera  45,107 

XV.  J.  Bluestein  . . .  44,163 

R.  Weil  44.042 

L.  C.  Jones  43,184 

M.  D.  Flores 41,742 

M.  B.  Bennett  ...  38,919 

M.  P.  Bodek- 38,628 

K.  C.-Aldrich  .....  38,470 

,  B.v  Karpraan,  , 37,474 


A.  M.  Stodel  .....". 

37,414 
37,228 
-36,583 
34,763 
34,137 
32,770 
32,452 
32,173 
31,365 
31,232 
31.105   . 
30,280 
29,406 
.29531 

C:  D.  Mendenhall-? 
W.  J.  Walsh  Jr.  .  .  . 
R.  G.  Leff  .... 

-9,303 
9,287 
9,083 
8,862 
8,338 
8,229 
.  8,049 

J.  G.  Bonelli  

E.  Bradley  ....... 
J.  G.  Castillo  . 

0.  W.  Wilson  ..... 

H.  R.  Menck  

R.  F.  Arthur  .  ,  , 
E.  L.  Avery  

A.  Mathews  

J.  Martin  .......... 

E.  Brown  

DT3    \Vnr> 

R.  M:  Silver  ...... 

7,747 
7.550 
7,492 
7,453 
7,163 
7.034 
6,745 
5,778 
5,7,54 
5,733 
5,485 
5,004 
4.M7 
4,017 

1  7K1 

J.  J.  Arden  ....... 

•D.  W.  Thibeault... 
N.  S.  Leland  ...... 

P.  Miller  

I.  S.  Ackert  ...... 

L.  T.  Kohler  ..::.. 
D.  B.  Hempstead  .  . 
G.  A.  Elber  ...... 

C.  Dellef  ield  

J.  E.  Slosson  ..... 

H.  M.  Vogel  .-.  

D.  A.  Zoraster  .  .  .  . 

B.  N.  Robinson  ...t 
A.  E.  Robbins   .  .  . 

T       P      VforL-o      . 

H.  H.  Hare  ..".,.. 

28,343 
27,480 
26.807 
26,760 
25,734  -. 
?5,470 
25.253 
2!,  707 

P.  L.  Carter  .  .  -.-.  .  . 

E.  A.  Martinez  .  ,  . 
-F.  R.  Del  Rio  ..... 

P;  .M.  Schreiber  .  .  . 
S.  Z.  Winnikoff  .... 
A.  G.  York  
K"   P    York- 

C.  Alatorre  
W.  I.  Bendat  

C.  T.  Manatt  

T     R     "nnffnnr 

W.  O'Brien   

£.  J.  Skowron   .  .  . 

3,707 

i 

C.  W.  Lazar  .  . 

23,060 
22,477 
22,164 
21,381 
20,765 
20,569 
20,560 
.20,432 

B.  D.  Stevens  

S.  Cordova  

P.  A.  Brier  

M.  Lefkowitz  

A.  L.  Hartsfield  Jr. 
G.  M.  Kirschner  .. 
J.  Silverman  ...... 

F.  K.  Lane  

20,242 
18.862 
18,714   ' 
13,576 
18,513 
18.161 
18,094  v 
18,091 
17,016 
16,980 
16,334  ? 
16,309 
15,659  ' 
15,398  , 
15,002 
14,462  ' 
14,179 
13,740 
13,728 
13,652'  . 
13,630 
13,606 
13,445 
12,888 
12.879 
12,808 
12,807 
12,730 
12,728 
12,703 
12,149 
12,008 
11,966 
11,737 
11,565 
11,525 
11,376 
11,364 
11,065 
11,064 
10,707 
10.339 
10,302 
10,252 
10,028 
9,845 
9.7S8--? 

D.  A.  Workman  .  .  . 
L.  M.  Cole  

S.  L.  Myers  

H.  D.  Krieger  

H.  H.  Krauch  .  .  :  .  . 

'M.  T.  Kenneally  .  . 
M.  Clarke  , 

W  Harper  ... 

B    Field       ..     .. 

J  Hirsch  ......... 

A  Frank  

I.  Sarnoff  

R.  Pihl  ........... 
P.  A.  Lynch  ...... 

•  G.  Nelson  ........ 

T  L  Stewart    .... 

L.  C.  Peterson  ... 
J  S  Gottlieb    .... 

G.  A.  Mahler  

R.  H.  Levin  

F.  D.  Johnson   .  .  . 
D.  B.  Commons,  
G.  Champion  

N.  E.  Elmassian  .  . 
W.  W.  Brown  .... 
W.  R.  Chestnut  ... 
B.  Zimmerman  ... 
G.  E  Lennon  

J.  A.  Sandoval  

I  B  Dprrick    

D.  R.  Dubrow  
B  Hathaway  

P  W   Hopp  ...... 

J  0  Fryberf  

L.  J.  Wvler  ....... 

S.  M.  Shields  .  

S.  Rogers      

Y.  H  Kovarv 

R.  R.  Demmler  ',  .  . 
R.  Filon  
P.  D.  S.  Gillette  .  .  . 
C  W.  Peters    .  .   .  . 

W.  Lipton   

J.  T.  Haigwood  .  .  . 
W.  J.  Kurdi  ...-,,. 
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Monogram  Industries,  Inc. 


10889  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles. California  90024 
Tel  213:  879-2003/477-4083 


Martin  Stone 

President 


February   7,    1969 


Mr.  Raymond  Cox 

637  West  119th  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90044 

Dear  Ray: 

Enclosed  please  find  a  contribution  to  your  wife's 
campaign  to  be  elected  to  the  Junior  College  Board  of 
Trustees.   I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  assistance  in 
helping  her  make  her  views  known.   Several  people  I 
have  spoken  to  about  her  have  indicated  that  she  is 
extremely  capable  and  that  her  approach  to  the  problems 
of  our  society  and  our  educational  program  is  commend 
able. 

Best  of  luck  to  both  of  you. 
Sincerely, 


Martin  Stone 

Enclosure 

MS/cb 


lUO 


Y      O:  COMMITTEES 

STATE  CAPITOL  GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF.    (3614  AND  ECONOMY 

,  449.7321  /»  ,/        j  FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE 

PU1LIC   HEALTH 

D      «.™,eT  orr,« 

3838  WE»T  SANTA  BARBARA  AVE. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.   8OO08 


/»  ,/        j 

/*\ 

±\SSl>tttnm 

/^"   *•  **^  <*»*  "V"  •»*•»>  -V*    -V    1J 
V_  ^5 

California 


YVONNE  W.  BRATHWAITE 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY.   SIXTY-THIRD  DISTRICT 
LOS  ANGELES 


February  10,  1969 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  urge  the  election  of  Mrs.  Odessa  Cox  as  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Junior  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mrs.  Cox  is  a  long  time  resident  of  the  Los  Angeles  com 
munity.   She  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  active  in 
Educational  and  Civic  Affairs.   Mrs.  Cox  has  given,  freely, 
of  her  time  and  efforts  in  every  case  where  she  was  needed. 
She  is  devoted,  reliable  and  involved. 

Odessa  Cox  will  make  an  excellent  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Junior  College  Board  of  Trustees.   She  deserves  community 
support. 


Sincerely, 
^_^ 

./~<S  *- 

Yvonne  W. 


cu- 

Brathwaite 
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February  10,  1969 


Mr.  Rowan  Russell,  Chairman 

Concerned  Citizens  for  Community  Colleges 

Shell  Oil  Company 

IOCS  ™3st  6th  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90021 

Dear  Mr.  Russell: 

A  great  many  people  are  calling  asking  for  my  advice 
about  the  Community  College  Election  and  also  for  my 
endorsement. 

• 

As  you  know  it  was  agreed  that  I  would  wait  until 
CCCC  had  had  a  chance  to  evaluate  the  candidates  and 
decide  where  you  were  going  to  throw  your  support.   I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  I  can  know  how  soon 
you  expect  to  make  any  public  announcement. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  special 
attention  three  people  who  are  especially  knowledgeable 
about  the  College  District  and  have  been  unusually  help 
ful  and  constructive  in  their  support. 

All  of  them,  I  believe,  have  sent  you  their  biographical 
material. 

1.   MRS.  ODESSA  COX 

Mrs.  Cox  was  chairman  of  a  committee  in  the  south 
west  area  which  began  severa*!  years  ago  to  make 
presentations  to  the  Board  asking  us  to  advance 
the  construction  date  for  the  Southwest  College. 
She  attended  College  Committee  meetings  and  Build 
ing  Committee  meetings  faithfully  and  drew  togeth 
er  people  in  the  community  to  give  support  to  the 
college.   I  can  truthfully  state  that  Mrs  Cox  and 
her  committee  influenced  the  Board  by  its  able 
presentations  and  enthusiasm  so  that  we  did  move 
the  date  forward. 
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We  also  needed  community  support  when  we  decided 
to  open  in  temporary  buildings  and  again  Mrs.  Cox 
was  of  great  assistance.   I  am  sure  your  committee 
will  give  her  an  opportunity  to  tell  of  these  ex 
periences. 

2.   MISS  IRENE  TOVAR 


Miss  Tovar,  I  understand,  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Mexican-American  Community  but  my 
relationship  with  her  was  in  observing  her  work  on 
several  committees  related  to  school  and  college 
activities.  As  president  of  the  Board  in  the  spring 
of  1968,  I  appointed  her  as  one  ox  the  Auvisory  Coni- 
mittee  to  the  Board's  Urban  Affairs  Committee.   In 
my  opinion  Miss  Tovar  not  only  understands  the 
Mexican-  American  desires  in  our  College  District  but 
also  has  a  broad  understanding  of  the  role  of  Com 
munity  Colleges  locally  and  as  a  part  of  the  Cali 
fornia  Plan  for  Higher  Education.   She  is  highly 
articulate  and  is  listened  to  when  she  speaks. 

« 
3.   MR.  ROBERT  WEIL 

Mr.  Weil  has  demonstrated  his  interest  in  education 
for  many  years  and  is  well  known  to  many  members  of 
your  committee.   I  do  not  need  to  describe  his 
strong  points  but  I  do  feel  it  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  College  District  if  Mr.  Weil  is  not  one  of 
those  elected. 

Various  other  people  have  come  to  see  me  to  talk  about  their 
interest  in  serving  but  since  I  do  not  know  them  personally 
I  feel  no  sense  of  loyalty.   I  do  feel,  however,  that  I  would 
have  been  remiss  if  I  had  not  expressed  my  feelings  about  the 
above  three  candidates. 

May  I  repeat  that  I  have  not  endorsed  them  nor  are  they  using 
my  name  but  I  trust  you  will  give  them  serious  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


GEORGIANA  HARDY 

Member 

Board  of  Education 

GH:sa 

cc:  '  Mrs.  Odessa  Cox 

Miss  Irene  Tovar 

Mr.  Robert  Weil 
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331  E.  Newmark  Avenue 
Monterey  Park,  California  9175<i 

April  24,  1969 

Mr s  .  Odessa  Cox 
637  W.  119th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  rlrs  .  Cox  . 

We  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your  victory  in  the  recent 
primary,  in  which  we  were  happy  to  participate.   We  feel  that  the 
results  of  the  primary  indicated  that  the  people  are  concerned 
with  the  important  issues,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  mislead  by 
irrelevant  matters,  as  some  candidates  seem  to  want  to  believe. 

Within  our  area  there  was  a  strong  indication  that  the  people  of 
East  Los  Angeles  are  deeply  concerned  about  those  issues  affecting 
all  of  us.   Our  activity  involved  campaigning  for  Councilman 
Bradley,  Irene  Tovar,  Kenneth  Washington,  and  you.   We  strongly 
believe  that  the  issues  centering  around  the  problems  of  the  city 
dovetail  with  the  concerns  affecting  our  schools. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Committee  was  to  concentrate  on  good 
representation  for  the  Mexican-American  community.   At  this  time 
we  realize  that  all  issues  affecting  not  only  minority  people, 
but  all  people,  both  inside  the  city  and  surrounding  it,  will  be 
affected  by  the  forthcoming  election.   We  would  like  to  provide 
the  broadest  possible  support  for  your  campaign,  r.s  well  as  that 
of  Irene  Tovar,  Kenneth  Washington,  and  Councilman  Bradley. 

Because  of  the  threat  to  good  education  from  those  ultra-right 
candidates  who  were  elected  in  the  primary,  we  feel  that  it  is 
imperative  that  there  be  a  strong  coalition  of  support  for  the 
best  candidates.   We  know  that  you  are  concerned  about  good  educa 
tion  for  all  people,  as  well  as  good  city  governemnt  for  all.   It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  urge  your  public  support  for  those  can 
didates  we  named  above  in  the  May  27th  election. 

Our  plans  are  to  continue  with  our  same  effort  in  this  community, 
to  provide  maximum  support  for  you  and  the  other  candidates  we 
have  indicated.   If  there  is  anything  further  that  we  can  do  to 
help  you  in  your  campaign,  please  contact  us. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed  of  your  position  on  this  matter 
before  April  29,  when  the  Committee  will  meet  again,  as  we  would 
like  to  build  our  material  around  this. 

Very  truly  yours , 


Eddie  Perez 
EP/mhj 

opeiu//30 
af 1-cio 

enc . 


These  are  the  Aims  and  Objectives  of  the  Southeast  Interracial 
Council  (as  outlined  by  its  first  committee  on  Rules  and  By-Laws,) 
which  is  still  in  force  and  will  be  until  changed  by  the  vote  of  the 
organization. 

The  Council  from  its  origin  has  been  non-political  and  non- 
denominational,  accepting  all  races,  creeds,  religions,  and  political 
philosophies,  as  long  as  the  individual  honestly  subscribes  and  believes 
in  the  Aims  and  Objectives: 


Housing:  Adequate  housing  for  all;  support  of  a  slum  clearance 
and  low-rental  housing  program;  restrictive  covenants  arc  condemned 
as  "Un-American,  Un-Christian,  and  Uncivilized." 

Education:    Curriculum,  teacher  qualifications  and  facilities  to 
be  standardized  for  all  schools.    Teachers  to  bo  appointed  in  eligible 
order  without  regard  to  race  or  color.    Courses  in  Negro  History  to  be 
required  in  schools.    National  Negro  History  Week  to  be  observed 
nationally. 

Civil  Rights:    Full  economic,  social,  religious  and  political 
equality  for  all. 

Employment:    Full,  fair  employment.    Permanent  State  and  Fed 
eral  FEPC  legislation.    Public  works  to  stop  unemployment. 

Health  end  Welfare:    Adequate  health  and  sanitation  facilities 
for  all  areas.    Adequate  recreational  facilities  competently  supervised. 
Such  recreational  activities  should  be  interracial  to  help  young  people 
grow  and  develop  in  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  understanding. 


SOUTHEAST    INTERRACIAL    COUNCIL 


Ft.  2-4414  PL.  2-4414 

SOUTH-EAST  INTERRACIAL  COUNCIL 

91 3  West  74th  Street 
Los  Angeles  44,  California 


Dear  Friend: 

The  above  named  organization  will  be  celebrating  it's  ninth  Annual  Negro  History 
Week  and  existence,  the  second  Sunday  in  February,  1958.    Our  aims  and  purposes  are 
set  forth  on  the  attached  page.    If  you  believe,  and  we  hope  you  do,  in  a  real  Demo 
cratic  country,  you  will  subscribe  to  these  aims  and  purposes. 

We  invite  you  to  accept  membership  and  an  active  participation  with  us.    We  hope 
you  will  come  to  the  Annual  Breakfast  and  bring  or  send  a  delegation  to  the  same.    We 
will  close  our  annual  membership  drive  during  this  Annual  Get-together.  If  you  desire, 
whether  you  are  a  member  or  not  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  you  will  be  permitted  to  do 
so. 

The  year's  membership  and  breakfast  is  $1 .50  or  the  breakfast  or  membership  only 
is  one  dollar  ($1 .00)  each. 

Our  most  cherishec  project  is  our  Negro  History  Essay  Contest,  which  has  been  con 
ducted  through  the  senior  high  schools,  with  the  permission  of  the  Los  Angeles  School 
Board.    However,  because  of  our  latehcss  with  our  applications  to  the  Board,  we  were 
limited  in  our  scope  of  operation.   We  mean  by  that,  we  were  limited  to  a  few  of  the 
schools.    No  doubt  there  are  some  children  of  high  school  age  that  you  know  who  have 
not  heard  about  this  annual  affair. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  the  above  mentioned  public.   We  sponsor 
this  contest  as  a  part  of  Negro  History  Weak,  each  second  Sunday  in  February.    We 
give  $50.00  and  a  Loving  Cup  as  first  prize,  and  a  watch  and  pencil  set  as  second  and 

i!    •     J  • 

third  prizes. 

Contact  Mrs.  Odessa  Cox,  or  have  the  children  contact;  637  West  119th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California,     Call  LO,  7-9146  in  the  day  or  PL.  7-15S2  at  night,  or 
contact  C.  t>.  Hawkins,    President,  913  West  74th  Street,  Los  Angeles  44,  California, 
PL.  2-4414. 

Sincerely  yours, 


C.  D.  Hawkins,  Pres. 
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Graduated  from  Reed  College  in  19^2  with  a  B.A. 
degree,  and  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in 
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women  leaders  in  civic  affairs  and  politics. 
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